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PREFACE 



THIS VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 

THIS book marks the beginning of what will probably be for many years the 
most comprehensive and authoritative history of the Great War. Interest- 
ing as is the present volume, "The Battlefield of Europe," the subsequent 
volumes, recording various dramatic phases of the war, are likely to be even more 
engrossing. 

Pre-eminent as a gatherer and interpreter of news, and thoroughly competent 
to deal with historical subjects, The Times, of London, is the institution that would 
reasonably be expected to produce the one great history of the most stupendous 
struggle the world has ever seen. 

The average size of The Times each week-day, not counting the many and 
elaborate supplements on a variety of subjects, is twenty full pag^s. According to 
the pressure of news, the number of pages varies from fourteen to thirty-six. Ex- 
pansion beyond the latter number is considered by the publishers impracticable, 
because the capacity of the reader has its limitations. The mechanical facilities of 
the paper, however, are so complete that it would be easy to go beyond the thirty- 
six-page limit. Each ten pages of The Times contains about as much reading mat- 
ter as the ordinary standard novel of 90,000 to 100,000 words. Thus every day 
the reader of The Times is offered an average amount of matter equivalent to 
two complete novels ; and a thirty-six-page issue contains as much reading as three 
and a half novels. In a single recent year The Times with its supplements printed 
the equivalent of more than seven hundred novels. 

The chief importance of the paper, however, is by no means in its physical size, 
but rather in its far-reaching ability to gather the news of the world, and the high 
standards maintained by its numerous editors and correspondents. These consid- 
erations give the paper its extraordinary influence throughout Europe, and re- 
cently lead a Berlin journalistic authority to write, in commenting upon the recent 
sixty-four page special number of The Times, celebrating its forty thousandth 
issue: "With this number The Times has proved once more that it continues to 
hold its place at the very head of all newspapers" ("dass sie noch immer an der 
Spitze aller Zeitungen steht"). 

VAST EDITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

The vast editorial work of The Times is of necessity divided into departments, 
each with its own staff, and each as independent of the others as the various units 
of an army in active service. To quote a recent commentator on this subject: 
**The Editor is the commander-in-chief, and with his assistants, secretaries, sub- 
editors and leader writers (who constitute the headquarters stafl^), he inspires and 
controls the general conduct and policy of the paper. Since to write to The Times 
became the chief refuge of the aggrieved Briton, in every part of the world, the 
Editor has received an ever-increasing volume of correspondence." Much of this is 
handled by the various departments, but a great deal is handled at headquarters. 
Although many letters are published, they represent so very small a proportion 
of those received that it is something of a distinction to have an unsolicited com- 
munication accepted for publication. 

Besides the various editorial staffs and the special departments responsible 
for the supplements, The Times has fourteen distinct editori«d §yRay^|5t|,^^ 
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namely : Foreign, Military, Naval, Home News, Parliamentary, Law, Police, Sport- 
ing, Court and Personal, Ecclesiastical, Dramatic, Art, Finance, and Commercial 
and Shipping. 

WORLD-WIDE FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 

The Foreign Department of the London Times has been famous since the 
foundation of the paper in 1785. Nelson's great naval victory over the French and 
Spanish fleets off TrafaJgar in 1805 was first announced in the columns of The 
Times. Its dispatches from the field of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, announced the 
downfall of Napoleon several hours before the regular couriers reached the Gov- 
ernment ofiicials in London. The amazingly outspoken letters of the brilliant war 
Correspondent, William Howard Russell, bitterly criticizing the conduct of the 
Crimean campaign, when Great Britain with her allies was pitted against Russia, 
exemplified the extraordinary independence and overwhelming influence of The 
Times. 

When the Congress of Berlin, which included delegates from Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Turkey, was in session, under the presi- 
dency of Bismarck, the famous London Times correspondent, de Blowitz, was the 
chief figure among the European correspondents of the day. Possessing sources 
of information more complete than most of the rulers and diplomats with whom he 
daily came in contact, Ije was in the habit of supplying to his paper intelligence 
of the most valuable description. One of his most notable achievements, said to 
' be without a parallel in the history of journalism, was the publication in the Lon- 
don Times on July 13, 1878, of the text of the Treaty of Berlin a couple of hours 
before it was signed by the congress of ministers in Berlin. This same de Blowitz 
of The Times held the key to a multitude of state secrets and is credited with hav- 
ing averted a second Franco-Prussian war in 1875. 

During one year, 1898, the foreign intelligence of The Times cost about 
$250,000. A single cable message, on the subject of a revolution in Argentina cost 
$6,000. During the Boer War The Times supplied its readers with war dis- 
patches from some twenty-four correspondents. 

Although The Times is celebrated for the reliable and brilliant work of its 
own correspondents, yet, as a well-informed writer has pointed out, "part of the 
business of the editorial organization of every newspaper nowadays is to make the 
best possible use of the invaluable assistance which the various news associations 
and press agencies place at its disposal. The Times subscribes for the service of 
some two score of such associations. . . . To the brains of the members of the 
paper's own staff, therefore, must be added the brains of all the vast and highly 
efficient array of contributors to each of these associations. 

"The strength of The Times has, of course, always rested, hardly less on the 
great ability of its successive editors, on the excellence of its corps of contributors 
which has been organized with so much judgment and so laboriously built up, but 
the work of this corps is in these later days supplemented and, as it were, but- 
tressed at every point by the work of the correspondents of all the news associa- 
tions. And when it is considered that each one of all these thousands of workers 
is in his degree a trained writer and a trained observer and interpreter of news — 
each one a man of parts and education — it is probably safe to say that there is no 
other institution in the world, no department of any government which needs and 
is daily fed by so great a volume of talent of so high an order. 

"The Times has naturally, in its long career, built up a large and valuable 
library. This is reinforced by a special intelligence department in which fifteen 
persons are constantly at work filing, cataloguing and indexing information on a 
multitude of subjects for the use of the staffs. Moreover, the complete file of The 
Times itself is a reference library of the greatest value. The history of The 
Times begins with the history of modern Europe. It has been said that "no con- 
siderable historian has been able to conduct his inquiries into any epoch within the 
last century and a quarter without consulting the files of The Times." 

More than fifty years ago De Quincy in estimating the influence of the Del- 
phic Oracle upon the public mind of the Greece of antiquity, wrote that howevwrl^ 
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influential it may have been as the great organ of publicity of those ancient days^ 
yet it "perhaps never rose to the level of The Times." 

PIONEER STEAM-DRIVEN PRINTING PRESS 

The development of The Times physically has always kept in step with the 
growth of its influence. During the period when its vigorous editorials were earn- 
ing it the afl^ectionate but respectful nickname, "The Thunderer," its proprietor, 
John Walter, was bending every energy to the perfecting of its mechanical equip- 
ment. In 1814, Walter courageously became the patron of a German inventor, 
Frederick Koenig, who had contrived a printing press, "operated by the steam en- 
gine," and capable of printing as many as 1100 copies of the paper in an hour. 
The capacity of the hand press then owned by The Times was 250 copies an hour. 
It is worth noting that Walter paid full wages to the operators of his discarded 
hand press until they could secure positions in other shops. 

These few notes on The Times lay no claim to being an adequate description 
of the newspaper which for more than a hundred years has been an imposing insti- 
tution of the greatest authority and influence. But enough has been said perhaps 
to suggest that, when such an institution sets itself the task of producing a cur- 
rent history of the war, at once popular and authoritative, the result will be highly 
acceptable to the public. 

While striving to be popular in the best sense of the word, and endeavoring 
to discuss the political factors which have led up to the crisis, and the military oper- 
ations of the war in a manner which will prove useful to those who have not hith- 
erto followed European policy with any very close attention, this history, as is dem- 
onstrated by the present volume, "The Battlefield of Europe," will also aim at secur- 
ing a genuine position as a work of reference. It is an account written by men of 
broad experience in political, military, and naval matters, and contains a great deal 
of first-hand material which will be of real value to historians of the future. 

UNIQUE FACILITIES OF ''THE TIMES** 

As has been intimated, The Times possesses unique facilities for supplying a 
narrative of the kind here indicated. Its stafF of foreign correspondents has for 
years been celebrated for the knowledge and insight into political and social condi- 
tions which its members possess. Their efforts have combined to make the foreign 
pages of The Times probably the most accurate review of current foreign affairs 
pubb'slied in any pajier in Europe. Equally well known are the military and naval 
corrcNpondents of The Times who are, by universal consent, among the most bril- 
liant exponents of their respective subjects. 

The Mcrvices of tlic special staff of war correspondents now acting for The 
Tim KM in the theatre of war are available for this history. Descriptions of eye- 
witneHMes of the actual scenes of battle will be employed in this history. A word 
should hIho be said about the maps which appear in the present work. They are in 
all viiHVH Hpecially deNigned to illuMtrate the immediate points under review at the 
moment, and special pains have been taken to secure their accuracy in every 
particular. 

If iN, for ol)vioiiH reasons, impossible that a history of contemporary events, 
many of tin* most of which are shrouded in the fog of war, can lay claims to the 
tuUtunH of information, and conHecjuently the stability of judgment, which are 
witliifi reach of a hi»torian writing many years after the events have taken place. 
Hiif \\ in fill' endeavor of the writer of this history to approximate .as nearly as 
may l>e to the hintnriral standard attainable in ordinary circumstances, and so far 
II* tlie «'ond(t'ion» allow to present a faithful record of the impressions of the time, 
«nd of the ^trn^r^^^n nt the struggle which is the subject of their narrative. The 
TiMi'H nUnn to hiy before the public the most accurate and complete account of the 
war tlifit will for a long time be available. 

rtMU.ISIIKKS OF the AMERICAN EdITION. 
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NEVER probably in the history of the 
world, not even in the last years of 
the Napoleonic doniination, has there 
taken place such a display of war- 
like pcu»ion as manifested itself in the most 
civilized countries of Europe at the beginning 
of August, 1914. Then was seen how frail 
^ere the commercial and political forces on 
which modem cosmopolitanism had fondly 
relied for the obliteration of national barriers. 
The elaborate system of Eiu*opean finance 
which, in the opinion of some, had rendered 
war impossible n'o more availed- to avert the 
catastrophe !than.J»he Utopian aspirations of 
international Socialism, or the links with which 
•a common culture had bound together the more 



educated classes of the Continent. The world 
of credit set to work to adapt- itself to condi- 
tions which seemed, for a moment, to threaten 
it with annihilation. The voices of the advo- 
cates of a World-wide fraternity and equality 
were drowned in a roar of hostile preparation. The 
great gulfs that separate Slav, Latin, Teuton, 
and Anglo-Saxon were reveckled ; and the forces 
which decide the destinies of the world were 
gauntly expressed in terms of racied antagonism. 
Yet, though the racial factor was the pre- 
dominating force in this tremendous struggle, 
it was nevertheless the instrument of varying 
policies and ideals. Russia stood forth as the 
representative and protectress of Slav nation- 
ality and religion against Teutonic encroachment 
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and oppression. France, bound to Russia by 
the exigencies of national existence, marched to 
support an ally of alien faith and race. Austria 
went to war in the hope of cementing her ill- 
compacted dominions by the subjugation of a 
race akin to a portion of her own subjects. Eng- 
land, the Mother of a World-Empire " brought 
forth in liberty,'* stood forward as the friend of 
small nations, and as the upholder of the 
European balance which she had once main- 
tained against the ambition of Spain and 
Frjmce, and with which her own security was 
inextricably involved. Together with France, 
now freed from her old dreams of European 
domination, she appeared as the protagonist 
of European democracy and liberty against the 
militarism of Germany, as the upholder of 
political idealism againsu the materialism of 
Prussia. Germany, nurtured on the doctrines 
of Clausewitz and Treitschke, strong in her 
belief in the sufficiency of the law of force 
and in her power to fulfil its con- 
ditions, confident in the memory of 
earlier successes and in the energies 
of the Teutonic peoples, aspired through 
European victory to world-wide dominion. 
Like Napoleon she looked for ships, commerce 
and colonies ; like him she prepared to wage 
war on land and sea, and like him in the days 
of his decadence, and forgetful of the ally of 
1813, she strove to strengthen her moral position 
by posing as the bulwark of Europe against 
Muscovite barbaxism. Alone of the great 
powers Italy stood aside. Diplomatically she 



was justifed in excusing herself from joining 
the other members of the Triple Alliance on 
the ground that she was not bound to pcurtici- 
pate in a war of aggression ; nationally the 
repugnance of her people for the unnatural 
alliance with the German Powers made joint 
action with them impossible. The smaller 
eountries annoiinced their neutrality ; the 
precariousness of their position was sufficiently 
emphaaized by the fact that most of them, 
including Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, Holland, 
and Belgium, thought it necessary to ciccom- 
pany the announcement by a complete mobiliza* 
tion. 

One feeling, apparent from the first £uid 
deepening in strength emd volume as the war 
proceeded, dominated not merely the populations 
allied agcunst the German Powers, but those 
beyond the axea of conflict. This was antagonism 
to Germany as the author of the war and to 
the system for which her Government stood. 
Outside her frontiers and those of Austria 
haxdly one representative voice was raised in 
her justification. Her .arrogance, her cynical 
disregard for the rights of others, her dis- 
graceful treatment of ambassadors and 
foreigners, her use of brute force, estranged 
sympathy and roused against her believers 
in humanity and liberty in all parts of the world. 
The American Press was not the lec^t loud 
in its denunciations. In the words of Colonel 
Stoffel, the French milittury . attach^ at Berlin 
before the war of 1870, it was felt that the 
• Prussians were a race " sans pa**8ions g6n6reuses." 
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The nobler qualities of the German people 
were forgotten ; and they were simply regarded 
as the instrument of a system dangerous to 
all that was best in Etiropean civilization. 
The desperate opposition that their soldiers 
were to encounter from the countries they 
invaded was the measure of the intensity of 
this feeling. The omission of the directors 
of German policy to reckon with it was the 
measure of their statesmanship. 

The war was, above all, Imperial Germany's 
war, not merely because throughout the final 
crisis she alone of all the Powers might have 
averted it and did not, but because it was 
the direct and inevitable outcome of the trans- 
formation which her whole policy underwent 
during the reign of William II. 

Bismarck, who deliberately fought three 
wars, 1864, 1866, and 1870, in order to create 
a German Empire and restore German national 
imity imder the aegis of Prussia, was a man of 
blood and iron, but he was also a great states- 
man. So long as he remaiued at the helm the 
policy of Imperial Germany was mainly con- 
fined to the imdiminished maintenance of the 
dominant position she had acquired in Europe 
after 1870. This object he attained by sub- 
stituting where he could binding alliances for 
mere friendships, whilst his diplomacy laboured 
unceasingly to keep all other Powers, as far 
as possible, apcirt, and so to prevent the estab- 



lishment of any other system of alliances than 
the Triple Alliance, which Germany dominated. 
It was, in the main, a policy of conservative 
concentration, and he never concealed his 
reluctance to tfike the risks of speculative 
entanglements, whether in the Balkans or 
beyond the seas, which might have endangered 
his main position. 

This did not satisfy the Emperor William's 
more ardent imagination. His ambition was 
to transform the German Empire from a purely 
continental Power into a world Power. This 
involved the substitution of a world policy 
for Bismarck's policy of European concentra- 
tion. Let us recall briefly the chief stages of 
the "Imperial Rake's Progress." The old 
chancellor was dismissed in 1890, two years 
aiter the Kaiser's accession to the throne. 
The famous " re-insurance " Treaty with 
Russia was dropped and with it the coping- 
stone of the diplomatic system which Bismarck's 
genius had built up. The Kaiser preferred to 
rely on the Asiatic interests of Russia to 
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paral3^Be her influence in Europe and so his 
fiiBi dramatic appearance on the Icurger stage 
of world-policy was his cooperation with Russia 
m the Far East at the close of the war between 
diina and Japcui, when he joined in 1895 
with Russia and her more unwilling ally, France, 
ki imposing upon the Japanese the surrender of 
a large part of the spoils of victory. China herself 
was soon to feel the weight of the ** mailed 
fist *' in the seizure of Kiaochao in 1897, and 
again in 1900 in the dispatch of a large expe- 



America, and if he could have succeeded in his 
attempts to use Great Britain against the United 
States at the time of the Spanish-Amerlccui war 
of 1898 he would soon have driven the " mailed 
fist " through the Monroe doctrine. But of this 
phase of German world pohcy the annexation of 
Samoa remains as the only importcmt achieve- 
ment. Our loyalty to oiu* American kinsmen 
forced him to fall back upon Africa as the mor» 
promising field for German expansion. There, 
however. Great Britain inevitably blocked his 




BERLIN. 



ditionary force which, if it arrived too late 
for the rehef of the Peking Legations, spread 
terror of the German name throughout Northern 
China. The severe blow inflicted by the 
Japcmese arms on Russia's policy of adventure 
in Asia, which the Kaiser had steadily en- 
couraged, was a serious check to Germany's 
pob'tical C£dculations, but it scarcely affected 
the campaign of pecu^ful penetration which 
she was waging at the same time for the econo- 
mic conquest of China, chiefly at the expense 
©f British interests. 

But it was not only in the Far East 
tbat Germany was pegging-out claims for 
'* a place in the sun." For a moment the 
Kaiser undoubtedly c€ist his eye on South 



way by her mere presence. Her difficulties 
could £tlone be Germany's opportimities. So 
whilst Germany picked up such crumbs as she 
could in West and Central and East Africa with- 
out coming actually to loggerheads with Great 
Britain, the Kaiser eagerly watched and en- 
couraged the growing estrangement between 
Boer and Briton. The Jameson Raid ^ave him, 
as he thought, his opportunity, and the notorious 
Kruger telegram was the first open challenge 
flung to British power. It miscairied, partly 
owing to the imexpected outburst of feeling it 
provoked throughout the British Empire, cmd 
pcwtly owing to the failure of German diplomacy 
to elicit any eordictl response in Pcais or St. 
Petersburg. During the Boer War the Kaiser p 
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proceeded more cautiously. Again France and 
Kussia declined to swctllow the baits he dangled 
before them, and Germany was not yet in a posi- 
tion to measure herself iinaided against the 
naval power of Britain. But the great wave 
of Anglophobia which had been allowed to 
sweep over Germany during the Boer Wax did not 
spend itself wholly in vain. It served to 
carry safely into port the schemes which the 
Kaiser had already formed for a German fleet 
that should at lea«t give pause to the greatest 
sea-power. ** The Trident," he declared, 
" must be in our fist," and from that moment 
Germany began stecwiily to face the ultimate 
issue, which the greatest of her modem historians 
had already clearly defined. " WTien we have 
settled our accounts with France and with 
Russia, will come the last and greatest settle- 
ment of accounts — with Great Britain." 

Combined with the wonderful development 
of German commerce and industry the Kaiser's 
world -policy, which had cichieved not a few 
brilliant if somewhat superficial successes, was 
well calculated to intoxicate a nation which 
had been raised within 40 years on to an 
astounding pinnacle of material power and 
prosperity. But it was undermining the very 
foimdations of the Bismarckian edifice. The 
Kaiser's successive excursions and alarums were 
felt on all sides to constitute a new danger 
to the peace of the world, and the Powers 



whioh the great Chancellor hatl succeeded in 
keeping £ts\mder began gradually to draw nearer 
tegether. First had come the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, but so long as there were long-standing 
differences and jealousies between the two 
allies and Great Britain their alliance could 
be regcurded in Berlin as scarcely less threaten- 
ing to Great Britain than to Germany. The 
outlook was completely changed when first 
France and then Russia decided to composci 
their differences and to substitute friendly 
understandings for their old antagonisms. 

The measure of Germany's wrath when the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 was an- 
nounced to the world was gauged in the follow- 
ing year by the violent quarrel she picked 
with France over Morocco, where hitherto she 
had never professed to have any substcuitial 
interests. By a campaign of brutal intimidation 
in Pcuris she succeeded in driving from office 
the Minister who had a«tuaUy signed the Anglo- 
French Agreement, M. Delcass6, but thanks 
to the loyal support which this coimtry 
gave to France at the Algecirfiw Conference 
Germany failed utterly in her chief object. 
The Anglo-French entente which she had hoped 
to break up had only been strengthened by that 
ordeal. Three years later the Anglo-Russicwi 
Agreement further and still more grievously 
disturbed Germany's calculations. Here indeed 
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she had been hoisted on her own petcird. 
For Russia's policy of adventure in Asia, which 
the Kaiser had spared no plains to encourage in 
order to divert her energies from Europe, had 
not only landed her in disaster, but had com- 
pelled her to reconsider her whole position, and 
induced the chastened mood in which she would 
alone have been willing to welcome overtures for 
a friendly understanding with this country. 
Russia was fain to realize that, whilst she had 
been pouring out blood and treasure in the Far 
Ec^t, Germany had been stecMlily entrenching 
herself at Constantinople as the pcuramount 
power in t^e Near East, and largely at the 
expense of Russia herself. The Baghdad 
Railway was merely the outward and visible 
symbol of a German mainmise on Turkey 
which h€wi begun with the Kaiser's sensational 
visit to Abdul Hamid in 1898, when the 
** Red Sultfim's " hands were still dripping with 
the blood of the Armenian massacres. Whilst 
German enterprise was being izrged on to the 
economic exploitation of Turkey, German 
political influence at Yildiz and the direct 
control exercised over Turkish military affairs 
by German mihtary missions justified the 
Kaiser in bocksting that every Turkish Army 
Corps was an addition to the armed forces of 
the Triple AUiance. Russia had been pursuing 



the shadow in the Far East, and Germany had 
filched away from her the substance in the 
Near East. 

Hence the Anglo-Riissian Agreement of 1907, 
which, following on the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904, resulted in the Triple Entente. There 
w£ks, as the Grermans were themselves ultimately 
boiuid to admit, nothing more aggressive in this 
diplomatic grouping than in the Triple Alliance 
which Germany had initiated, so long a« Ger- 
many was not heiself contemplating aggression. 
None the less Berlin resented the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement even more bitterly 
than she had resented the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and again within a year there 
followed a desperate attempt to break down 
the Triple Entente before it had time to con- 
solidate. Austria-Hungary was on this occasion 
given the leading part at the outset. The 
Near Eastern crisis of 1908-9 which grew out 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the Hapsburg dominions was in many 
respects very analagous to the crisis which 
has resulted in the present War. For it assumed 
its most dangerous form when Russia pressed 
Vienna for compensations for the httle kingdom 
of Ser\''ia. Russia, however, was not then in a 
position to face Germcuiy in her 
armour," and a scarcely -veiled Ultimati] 
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from Berlin won another temporary triumph 
for the Kaiser's armed diplomacy. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this outward success, the Kaiser 
had again failed in his main object. The 
Triple Entente survived this shock just as the 
Anglo-French Agreement had survived the first 
German onslaught in Morocco. 

The Kaiser, however, was not yet cured of his 
illusions, and in the French occupation of Fes 
in 1911, at a time when England was passing 
through a difficult domestic crisis, he saw 
another chance of smashing the Entente. The 
dispatch of the Panther to Agadir was an even 
more direct provocation to France than had 
been the Kaiser^s own demonstrative visit to 
Tangier in 1905. It was jdestined to still 
more signal failure. Great Britain*s loyalty to 
France again never wavered, nor did French 
patience and moderation give way. Germany, 
it is true, secured a slice of French Colonial 
territory towards the Congo, but the Entente 
remained intckst. Germany's main consolation 
was a fresh outburst of Anglophobia, with a 
new Navy Bill deliberately based upon untrue 
statements regarding British naval prepara- 
tions " to fall upon Germany." 

In this place it is worth while to summarize 
fche series of steps by which the Emperor 
William during the past 15 yecurs sought to 
forward the growth of the German Navy. 
His embarcation upon a world policy was neces- 
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scu'ily a.ccompanied by the development of the 
weapon upon which the realization of such a 
policy must depend. It was, as we have 
seen, the South Africcui War that en- 
abled the Emperor finally to suppress 
German reluctance to unlimited naval 
expenditure, and upon ground prepared 
by an unpcuralleled campaign of cuiti -British 
calumny to create universal enthusiasm for 
German sea power. Immediately after Presi- 
dent Kruger's Ultimatimi the Emperor de- 
clared : — " We are in bitter need of a powerful 
German navy. Had I not been refused the 
incree^e for which I repeatedly pressed during 
the early yectrs of my reign, how different would 
be our position to-day." In 1900 the first 
great Navy Bill was introduced with the 
phrase : — " Germany must have a fleet of such 
strength that even for the mightiest naval 
power a war with her would involve such 
risks as to jeopardize its own supremacy." 
Thenceforward there was no turning back. 
There was a second Navy Bill in 1906, a third 
in 1908, and a fourth in 1912, and although the 
Bill of 1912 added about 15,000 officers and 
men there was to have been a further increase 
of personnel in 1914. Most of the increases were 
carried upon artificial waves of Anglophobia, 
although explained with soft words. Most 
strenuous resistance was offered to all sugges- 
tions or proposals of disfi^^iLi^ent, and t^C 
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successive efforts of British Governments 
to fiurive at some ctgreement were ctlways 
treated as hypocrisy. In 1911, when the 
Agadir crisis threatened war, the German naval 
authorities had to admit they were not ready. 
From about 1912 they were able to say that 
'* Germany had a fleet of such strength that 
even for the mightiest naval power a war with 
her woiild involve such risks as to jeopardize 
its own supremacy." 

There can be no doubt that German naval 
policy was throughout directed agcunst England. 
It was explcdned in all sorts of ways ; at first as 
aiming only at a modest defence of German 
trade, but it was always essentially a challenge 
to England in the matter that was most vital to 
Englfimd and to her alone. If England remained 
in " splendid isolation '* as far as other Powers 
were concerned, she coiild meet the growth of a 
great navy on the other side of the North Sea 
only by direct ckgreement with Germany, at the 
expense of other Powers €uid of her own Im- 
perial interests, or by wjur. One effect of 
Germany's naval challenge — ^much to her con- 
tinual surprise — was to weld even more firmly 
the fabric of the British Empire, and to 
strengthen the ties between Great Britain and 
the Dominions beyond the seas. The other main 
effect was to give England's friendships with 
France and Russia a shape which, although 
the British Government maintained its freedom 



to the very end, rendered naval and military 
cooperation more and more probable. Up to 
the very end Germany could have altered her 
course if she had wished to do so, and England 
remained free to negotiate for the limitation of 
expenditure upon armaments which she earn- 
estly desired. But Germany clung steckiily 
to her ambitions. Twice — ^in 1906 and 1911 — 
British Governments had to avert European 
war by plain intimations to Germany that 
England would stand by France. In Novem- 
ber, 1912, the position was defined in an ex- 
chcmge of letters between Sir Edward Grey and 
the French Ambasscidor in London. Sir 
Edward Grey then wrote : — 

From time to time in recent years the French and 
British naval and military experts have consulted 
togeth«»r. It has alwajrs been understood that such 
consultation does not restrict the freedom of either 
Government to decide at any future time whether or 
not to assist the other by armed force. We have 
agreed that consultation between experts is ^not, 
and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that 
commits either Government to action in a contingency 
that has not arisen and may never arise. The disposi- 
tion, for instance, of the French and British Fleets 
respectively at the present moment is not based upon 
an engagement to cooperate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an unpro- 
voked attack by a third Power, it might become essen- 
tial to know whether it could in that event depend 
upon the armed assistance of the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reason 
to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or 
something that threatened t 
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immediately discuss with the other whether both 
Qovernments should act together to prevent aggres- 
sion and to preserve peace, and, if so, what measures 
they would be prepared to take in common. If these 
measures involved action, the plans of the general 
staffs would at once be taken into consideration and 
the Governments would then decide what effect should 
be given to them. 

In 1912 c£une the Turkish and Balkan Wars. 
The war between Italy and Turkey w€W by no 
means altogether welcome to Germany. If, on 
the one hand, it made Italy more dependent 
upon her German allies, £«id incidentally created 
a good deal cf friction between Italy and France, 
it was calculated to impair to some extent 
Germany's position in Constantinople, where 
the Turks felt, not unnaturally, surprise and 
indignation at finding themselves attacked by 
one of the members of the Triple Alliance. 
Far more disconcerting, however, to Germany 
were the results of the Balkan Wars, 1912- 1913. 
The enfeeblement of Turkey £Uid the new p€ur- 
tition of her European provinces before Germany 
had completed her exploitation of the Turkish 
Empire, and the aggrandisement of Servia eoid 
Greece, which bcured the way to Salonika 
against Austria and checked the growth of 
Austro -German preponderance in the Balkan 
Peninsula, constituted a severe, if indirect, blow 
to the whole fabric of Europectn relationships 
which the Austro -German alliance had slowly 
and laboriously sought to build up. Incident- 
ally, the exacerbation of the always latent 



jealousy between Austria and Itidy, barely 
veiled by the outward appearances of coopera- 
tion in Albania, undermined, to a degree which 
the Italian declaration of neutrality has suddenly 
illuminated, the foundations of the Triple 
Alliance in which Italy had been for many years 
the prisoner rather than the partner of Austria 
£uid Germany. 

During the first Balkan War Germany un- 
questionably regarded every defeat by Turkey 
as a victory of the Slav forces, and as far as 
Servia was concerned the results of the second 
wfiff were still more unpalatable to Germany, 
inasmuch as the failure of the Bulgarian attew^k 
was a further failure for the^ Austro -German 
diplomekcy which had certeunly encourckged it. 
In spite of the recapture of Adricmople by the 
Turks, Germany could no longer count with the 
same confidence on the cooperation in any 
Europeeui conflict of the large number of Turkish 
army corps which the Emperor William had been 
accustomed to regard bs additional surmy corps 
of the German Army. The ra/pprochement 
with England during euid after the Balkan Wars, 
out of which German diplomacy made a good 
deal of capital at the time, wm in these circum- 
stances, as far as Germany was concerned, a com- 
pulsory rapprochement for a purely temporary 
purpose. As soon as the fortunes of war turned 
so unexpectedly against Turkey it was ob- 
viously Germany's interest to cooperate with 
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England in arresting as rapidly as possible the 
progress of hostilities during the first war, and 
for similar reasons again during the second war, 
as soon as the Bulgarian e£Eort was seen to have 
failed. How little, nevertheless, German policy 
was directed towards any permanent preserva- 
tion of European peace subsequent events 
abundantly showed. 

Before the end of 1912 Germany had resolved 
upon enormous increases of the Army. It 
was announced in the spring of 1913 that they 
were to cost from £60,000,000 to £66,000,000. 
Although the peace strength of the Army had 
only a year before been increased to 544,000, 
it was increased further to 661,000, and all 
the most important measures were treated as 
"urgent" and carried out by October, 1913. 
In introducing the Army and Taxation Bills 
the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, said : — 

One thing remains beyond doubt — ^if it should 
ever come to a European conflagration which set 
Slavenium against GermanenUim, it is then for us a 
disadvantage that the position in the balance of forces 
which was occupied hitherto by European Turkey 
is now filled in part by Slav states. 

He professed a perfunctory belief in the possi- 
bility of continued good relations between 
Russia and Germany, but the whole speech 
was full of warnings and forebodings, and was 
as nearly a preface to the coming conflict as 
diplomatic decency at the moment allowed. 



The Army increases were mdeed accompanied 
by a number of violent Press attacks, now 
upon Russia, now upon France, and occasionally 
upon both. England was left as far as possible 
out of all discussions, and every attempt was 
made to accentuate the improvement of Anglo- 
German relations, and to make the most of 
so-called " negotiations," especially with regard 
to the Portuguese colonies in Africa, which 
Germany believed to be already in her grasp. 
Interrupted only by a peculiarly venomous 
Press assault upon Russia in February, 1914, 
matters drifted on until June 28, 1914, when 
the Austrian Heir-apparent, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his morganatic wife, 
the Duchess of Hohenberg, were murdered 
in the streets of Serajevo, the capital of the 
Bosnian province annexed in 1909. The news 
interrupted a British naval visit to Kiel. It 
was a great blow to the German Emperor, 
who for some yecu^ past had conquered his 
personal antipathy, and had created intimate 
ties with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
whose policy as Emperor he hoped to guide 
and to control. His dreams for the next decade 
were shattered, and the conflict with Russia, 
which it was probably hoped to postpone a 
little longer, was brought nearer. Germany, 
like Austria, chose immediately to assume, 
without trustworthy evidence, that the Sera- 
jevo crime was the direct work of Servia. and 
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that Servia must be punished. As a matter 
of fact, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
his wife, who had insisted upon accompeuiying 
him upon his perilous tour, were wantonly 
exposed to a death for which the true respon- 
sibility will probably be found to have lain less 
in Belgrade than in Vienna, tinder the 
circumstances, however, cdl the Powers were 
ready to give Austria any reasonable amount 
of " satisfaction " euid to justify any treatment 
of Servia which did not menace her existence 
as a sovereign state. Austria-Himgary, how- 
ever, was bent upon a military punishment of 
Servia, and Austria -Hungary and Germany 
together were bent upon either a fresh humilia- 
tion of Russia or war. There was a lull of nearly 
three weeks after the Serajevo crime, and then 
there was a further fortnight of diplomacy 
beginning with the presentation by Austria 
to Servia of a monstrous Ultimatum, to which 
was attached a peremptory demand for an 
entirely favourable answer within 48 hours. 
Within 48 hours Servia, acting upon Russian 
advice, eu)cepted all the Austrian demands 
except two, which she asked to be reserved for 
The Hague Tribunal. Austria, however, im- 
mediately withdrew her Minister from Belgrade, 
and opened hostilities. Germany had pleu^ed 
herself in a situation of nominal detachment 
by avoiding direct knowledge of the contents 
of the Austrian Note, and by showing readi- 
ness to communicate good advice from London to 
Vienna. As late as July 25, when Austria broke 
off relations with Servia, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign AHairs "did not believe that 



Germany really wanted war." Europe was 
soon undeceived. 

A Parliament€«y White Paper entitled 
** Correspondence Respecting the European 
Crisis ** told with grim simplicity the grim story 
of the fruitless efforts to maintain peace. On 
July 26 Sir Edward Grey inquired whether 
Germany, Italy, euid France " would instruct 
their representatives in London to meet him 
in conference immediately for the purpose 
of discovering an issue which would prevent 
complications.'* Germany alone refused on 
the ground that " such a conference was not 
practicable.'* The German Foreign Secret€«y, 
Herr von Jagow, advanced many specious ob- 
jections, and " thought it would be beet *' 
(July 27) to await the outcome of an exchange 
of views between Vienna euid St. Petersburg. 
The very next day Austria decleu*ed war against 
Servia, and Russia replied by a partial mobiliza- 
tion of her forces. 

Three days before, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had impressed upon the British 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg the supreme 
import€uice of England's attitude. If she took 
her stcuid firmly with France and Russia there 
would be no war. If she fedled them now, 
rivers of blood would flow euid she would in the 
end be dragged into the war. Prophetic words ! 
Similar arguments were used by the French and 
then by the Italian Governments to press Sir 
Edward Grey to throw the weight of British 
influence into the scale in the only way in which 
they believed it could effectively redress the 
balance against the influences which weraC 
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making for war in Vienna and in Berlin. But 
the British Foreign Minister had to reckon 
with public opinion in this country, fiuid to M. 
Paul Cambon, French Ambassador in London 
(July 29), he explained that 

It approached the present difficulty from quite a 
different point of view from that taken during the 
difficulty as to Morocco a few years ago. In the case 
of Morocco, the dispute was one in which France was 
primarily interested, and in which it appeared that 
Germany, in an attempt to crush France, was fastening 
a quarrel on France on a question that was the subject 
of a special agreement between France and us. In the 
present case, the dispute between Austria and Servia 
was not one in which we felt called to take a hand. 
Even if the question became one between Austria and 
Bussia we should not feel called upon to take a hand 
in it. ... If Germany became involved and 
France became involved, we had not made up our 
minds what we should do ; it was a case that we 
should have to consider. France would then have been 
drawn into a quarrel which was not hers, but in which, 
owing to her alliance, her honour and interest obliged 
her to engage. We were free from engagements, and 
we should have to decide what British interests re. 
quired us to do. 

Nevertheless — and the same intimation was 
conveyed to the German Ambassador — we 
were taking all precautions with regard to our 
Fleet, and Germany was not to count on our 
standing aside. 

On the same day that Sir Edward Grey made 
this cautious communication a council of war 
was held at Potsdam imder the presidency of the 
German Emperor. Immediately after the 
Council— at midnight — the German Imperial 



Chancellor sent for the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, Sir Edward Goschen, who telegraphed 
the following account of the Chancellor's ex- 
traordinary proposals to London : — 

He said that should Austria be attacked by Bussia 
a European conflagration might, he feared, become 
inevitable, owing to Germany*s obligations as Austria^s 
ally, in spite of his continued efforts to niaint.ain 
peace. He then proceeded to make the following 
strong bid for British neutrality. He said that it 
was clear, so far as he was able to judge the main 
principle which governed British i)olicy, that Great 
Britain would never stand by and allow France 
to be crushed in any conflict there might be. That, 
however, was not the object at which Germany aimed. 
Provided that neutrality of Great Britain were 
certain, every assurance would be given to the 
British Government that the Imperial Gk>venmient 
aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the expense of 
France should they prove victorious in any war 
that might ensue. 

I questioned his Excellency about the French 
colonies, and he said that he was unable to give a 
similar undertaking in that resi>ect. As regards 
Holland, however, his Excellency said that, so long 
as G«rmany*s adversaries respected the integrity and 
neutrality of the Netherlands Germany was ready 
to give his Majesty's Gk>vemment an assurance that 
she would do likewise. It depended upon the action 
of France what operations Germany might be forced 
to enter upon in Belgium, but when the war was over* 
Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not 
sided against Germany. 

Sir Edward Grey replied : — 

His Majesty's Government cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor's proposal that they should 
bind themselves to neutraUty on such terms. 

What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by 
while French colonies are taken and France is beaten 
so long as Germany does not take French territory 
as distinct from the colonies. 

From the material point of view such a proposal 
is unacceptable, for France, without further territory 
in Europe being taken from her, could be so crushed as 
to lose her position as a Great Power, and become 
subordinate to German poUcy. 

Altogether, apart from that, it would be a disgrace 
for us to make this bargain with GFermany at the 
expense of France, a disgrace from which the good 
name of this country would never recover. 

The Chancellor also in effect asks us to bargain 
away whatever obligation or interest we have as 
regards the neutrality of JBelgiimi. We could not 
entertain that bargain either. 

In the House of Commons on August 6th 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, branded the 
Chancellor's proposal as "infamous," and as 
mecming that behind the back of France we 
should give free licence to Germany to annex 
the whole of the extra-European dominions 
and possessions of France, and as regarded 
Belgitmi, meaning that without her knowledge 
we should barter away to the Power that 
was threatening her our obligation to keep 
our plighted word. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which German 
diplomacy had now been immasked. Sir Edward 
Grey maintained his efffisteytp the end, ^4^ 
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fifcctually appended the following passage to 

his stinging reply to Germany : — 

If the peace of Europe can be preserved and the 
present crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will 
be to promote some arrangement, to which Germany 
could be a party, by which she could be assured that 
no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued 
against her or her allies by France, Russia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this 
and worked for it, as far as I could, through the last 
Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding 
object, our relations sensibly improved. The idea 
has hitherto been too Utopian to form the subject 
of definite proposals, but if this present crisis, so 
much more acute than any that Euroi>e has gone 
through for generations, be safely passed, I am 
hopeful that the relief and reaction which will follow 
may make possible some more definite rapprochement 
between the Powers than has been possible hitherto. 

On July 31, the day on which Germany 
dispatched an Ultimatimi to Russia requiring 
immediat3 demobilization and an inquiry 
to France as to her attitude. Sir Edward Grey 
inquired of the French and Germfiui Govern- 
ments respectively whether they would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium so long as no other 
Power violated it. France gave a definite 
pledge. Germany gave no reply. 

On August 4 Germany was informed that the 

King of the Belgi€uis had made the following 

appeal to King George : — 

Bemembering the numerous proofs of your Majesty's 
friendship and that of your predecessor, and the 
friendly attitude of England in 1870 and the proof 
of friendship you have just given us again, I make 
a supreme appeal to the diplomatic intervention of 
your Majesty's Government to safeguard the integ- 
rity of Belgium. 

England agcun demanded assurances from 
Germany, but- German troops were then already 
in Belgium. Luxemburg had been occupied 
by Germany some days before. The Imperial 
Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag which 
had been specially convened, said : — 

We are now in a state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law ! . . . We were compelled to 
override the just protest of the Luxemburg and 
Belgian Governments. The wrong — I speak openly — 
that we are conmiitting we will endeavoiur to make 
good as soon as our military goal has been reached. 
Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, 
and is fighting for his highest possessions, can have 
only one thought — how he is to hack his way through. 

There was nothing left to the British Govern- 
ment but to send Sir Edward Goschen the 
following final instructions, which reached 
Berlin at 7 p.m. on August 4 : — 

We hear that Germany has addressed Note to 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs stating that 
German Government will be compelled to carry out, 
if necessary by force of arms, the measures con- 
sidered indispensable. 

We are also informed that Belgian territory has 
been violated at Gemmenich. 

In these circumstances,' and ift view of the fact 
that GFermany declined to give the same assurance 
respecting Belgium aa France gave last week in 



reply to our request made simultaneously at Berlin 
and Paris, we must repeat that request, and ask 
that a satisfactory reply to it and to my telegram 
of this morning be received here by 12 o'clock to- 
night. If not, you are instructed to ask for your 
passports, and to say that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment feel bound to take all steps in their i)ower to 
uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the observance 
of a treaty to which Germany is as much a party as 
ourselves. 

Immediately after these instructions recw^hed 
Berlin the German Government, without wait- 
ing for the uUinuUum to expire, announced that 
England had declared war. There had been 
disgraceful scenes on the departure of the 
Russian Ambasstwior, M. Sverbejev, but they 
were as nothing in comparison with the outburst 
of fury when it wes found that the efforts to 
keep England neutral had failed. There was a 
mob demonstration at the British Embassy, 
where windows were broken, mcuiy Englishmen 
were aigrested as spies, and only the vigour of the 
American Embassy, which had undertaken the 
protection of British interests, m£ule the situa- 
tion — thanks especially to German eagerness to 
court American feeling — ^to some extent toler- 
able. As the Government was unable for 
obvious reasons to explain the facts about the 
neutrality of Belgium, for which Germany, as 
Sir Edward Grey pointed out, was as much 
responsible as England cuid the other Powers, 
it encouraged the public to believe that England 
had only been waiting her opportunity to strike 
Germfittiy when she was ahready at war on both 
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frontiers. The world then saw the bad side of 
her patriotism, which was in itself admirable. 
All who had an opportunity of watching Ger- 
many during the fortnight of acute tension could 
testify to the patience, confidence, and en- 
thusiasm of the people, although in Prussia, and 
in most other parts of the Empire, practically 
the whole reserves were called upon at once, 
absorbing the bulk of the able-bodied population 
and bringing ordinary life to a standstill. There 
was no sound of complaint or question of a policy 
which the country did not understand, and 
had no opportunity to judge. The Socialists, 
although they in Germany constituted not less 
than one-third of the whole population, and 
although they had been organizing great anti- 
war demonstrations, came immediately into 
line. The Reichstag passed without considera- 
tion all the emergency Bills presented by 
the Government, including war credits of 
£260,000,000, together with the absorption of 
the Empire's " war chest " of gold and si}ver 
to the amount of £15,000,000, euid the author- 
ization of loans on eJl sorts of securities to the 
amount of £75,000,000. But, once England 
was involved, there appeeu^ beneath eJl 
this patriotism and readiness to make sacri- 
fices a deep euid general animosity against 
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Englemd. It was the fruit of the teaching of 
the whole school of German intellectuals ; the 
fruit of the many violent ccunpaigns against 
England with which the German Government 
had accompanied all its efforts for a generation, 
and especially the challenge' to British naval 
supremacy ; and the fruit of the overweening 
contempt which sprang from Germany's 
abnormal and« to a Wge extent, unnatural 
industrial and commercial expansion in a 
period of only about 20 yeaurs. Germany had 
become incapable of seeing any but one side — 
the German side — of any question, and although 
her own moral cuid intellectual idecds had been 
submerged in an utter materialism, she was 
unable to appreciate interests which did not 
march with her own — much less to appreciate 
moral obligations euid national sentiments which 
did not suit the cunbitions of Germcuiy. The 
fault lay mainly with the Government cuid 
with the Emperor, for they had deceived the 
German people and led them along paths which 
ended only in an impenetrable wall. But, as 
has been well observed, the responsibility must 
rest, not only with those who constructed an 
impossible programme, but with all those — 
and they were the whole Germem people — ^who 
would have welcomed its success. 
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THE first weeks of hostilities, with 
the remcurkable exception of the 
fighting at Lidge, were marked 
by few collisions of importance. 
This period was necessarily occupied with the 
work of mobilization and concentration, and the 
speed and success with which the&e great opera- 
tions were completed amply testify to the 
power which modem conditions of transport 
and organization confer upon the mfiwters of 
armies. Austria, the first to take up £urms, was 
naturally first in the field. Her military pre- 
parations had commenced before July 25, 
the day on which she broke off diplomatic 
relations with Servia ; on that day a mobiliza- 
tion of eight of her 16 army corps began, and 
on the 28th she formally declared war. On 
the same day her troops began to bombard 
Belgrade, already deserted by the Servian 
Government. This act seems to have decided 
the Tsar ; on the 29th he signed the Ukase 
mobilizing the 13 Army Corps of the four 
southern districts lying opposite the Austrian 
frontier. Austria responded by mobilizing 
the whole of her army, a step which compelled 
Riissia at midnight on the 30th to follow suit. 
On the 31st the German ambassador at St. 
Petersburg signified that \mless Russia agreed 
within 12 hours to demobilize his Government 
would order a general mobilization by land and 
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sea. No reply being forthcoming orders for a 
general mobilization were issued by Berlin on 
August 1, at 6.15 p.m., and at 7.30 p.m. the 
German ambassador handed to M. Sazonoff 
the declaration ol weur. This step was hailed, 
both at Berlin and St. Petersburg, with savage 
enthusiasm. Not since 1812 had a war been so 
populeur in Russia^ During the follo^ving days 
skirmishes took place in the frontier districts 
between German €Uid Russian, and later between 
Austrian cuid Russian, troops. But the time 
necessary to enable Russia to bring her mabses 
into the field, and the defensive attitude Cbssumed 
by the German Powers, prevented any impor- 
tant collision. 

Meanwhile in the west of Europe events had 
moved fcwit. As early as the 26th July Ger- 
mcuiy had begun her preparations ; on the 26th 
General von Moltke had returned to Berlin, and 
the great General Staff had commenced work in 
earnest. During the following days, although 
no public announcement had been made^ 
the military authorities had taken advantage 
of their large independent powers to recall 
officers and reservists, and had taken steps 
which practically amounted to a veiled mobiliza- 
tion. On the 28th the German Fleet was 
reported to be assembling at Kiel and Wilhehns- 
haven ; a day, that is, before the British Fleet 
left Portland. On the 30th " manoBuvres " at 
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Strassbiii^ were annoiinced, and by Friday 3 1st 
the German covering troops were close to the 
French frontier. 

The rapidity with which this opening con- 
centration was effected offers a striking con- 
trast to what happened in 1870. At that 
time the idea of a covering force in the modem 
sense scarcely existed. There is no evidence 
to show that on either side any considerable 
body of frontier troops was kept permanently 
in a state of preparedness higher than the 
rest of the main armies. Ten days at least 
elapsed before any serious collision took place, 
and the hostile offensive was not met on the 
border by a force powerful enough to check 
the enemy and gain time, but was evaded, 
aa Moltke, had it been nee^asfuy to evade it, 



would have done, by a concentration out of 
reach of the enemy, even at the cost of aban- 
doning a considerable part of the frontier 
provinces. In 1914 the procedure was totally 
different. For many years it had been the 
practice both of Germany and France to main- 
tain the corps localized on the frontier on an 
establishment which almost amounted to a 
war footing and capable of mobilization in a 
very short space of time ; the German corps 
were held to be capable of action within 24 
hours. By the end of July it w£is believed in 
France — ^and subsequent events appeared to 
justify the belief — that eight German corps 
were ready to march. These included, counting 
from north to south, the VIIJ., with its head- 
quarters at Coblenz, the XVI. at Metz, the/> 
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XXI. at Saarbriick, the XV. at Strassburg, 
the XIV. at Karlsruhe, the II. Bavarian in 
Lorraine euid the Palatinate, reinforced by 
the XIII. from Stuttgart and the XVIII. 
from Frankfiui:. With them was a very 
powerful force of cavalry. It is noteworthy, 
as showing that mobilization in Grermany had 
begun some days before it was publicly ordered, 
that none of the infantry belonging to the 
above forces were employed in the attack on 
Li^ge which began very early on the morning 
of August 6- This was entrusted to other 
troops, including the VII., X., and later the 
IX. It seems to follow from this that two 
corps at least, which had nothing to do with 
the covering force on the side of France, must 
have left their mobilization arecis little more 
than a day after war was formally declared. 
Luxemburg territory was entered very early 
on the morning of August 2, and Belgium only 
two days later. 

In this trying situation the behaviour 
of the French Government was ctdmirable. 
Well aware that in the event of war it must 
support Russia, and that the first blow of its 
formidable opponent would be directed against 
France, it yet decided, as a proof of the sincerity 
of its desire for peace, to riin the risk of being 
attacked before its preparations were complete ; 
and in order to avoid the possibility ot any prema- 
ture collision it took the grave and exceptional 
step of withdrawing all its troops to a line 10 
kilometres within the frontier. The mobiliza- 
tion of the covering troops was not begun till 
the 30th ; and the order for the general mobiliza- 
tion was not issued until the night of the 31st, 



when the delivery of the Grerman Ultimatum to 
Russia hfiwi been made known in Paris. The 
calmness and resolution of the French people 
were worthy of their rulers, euid formed an 
extraordinary contrast to the hysterical ex- 
altation of 1870. Such popular demonstra- 
tions as took place arose not from bellicose but 
from patriotic feeling. Everyone knew that 
the national existence was involved ; euid eJl 
witnesses testify to the quiet self-devotion of 
the people, and to the smoothness and rapidity 
of the mobilization. 

The steady coolness with which they faced 
this supreme crisis was the more admirable in 
that until August 2nd they covild not be sure 
what attitude England would c^opt. On that 
day, however. Sir Edward Grey was able to 
give the French Ambassador an a^urance 
that, subject to the approval of Parliament, 
** if the German Fleet comes into the Channel 
or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operations against French coasts or shipping, 
the British fleet will give all the protection in 
its power." The enthusiastic reception of the 
announcement of this decision in England and 
throughout the Empire, and the refusal of the 
British Government to acquiesce in the 
German violation of Belgium, finally dissipated 
all French apprehensions. On the night of 
August 4 the world was aware that the whole 
might of the Britifih Empire, directed with a 
singleness of purpose hitherto unknown, had 
been thrown into the scale of war. 

This momentous event marks the outbreak 
of active hostilities in the West of Europe. 

On the same day on which the British time-limifc> 
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expired Germany had declared war on Frcuace 
and Belgium; cmd her troops, which had 
several times violated French territory during 
the preceding days, definitely crossed the 
frontier of both states. On the morning of 
the 6th the attack on Liege begun, euid the 
German mine -layer Konigin Luise was simk by 
British gun-fire in the North Sea. On the 6th 
the grim circle was completed by the Austrian 
declaration of war on Russia. Five Great 
Powers were now at war, ajid some 15 millions 
of men, if the reserve formations are included, 
were arming or already in movement. 

It was pretty certain that the first great scene 
of conflict would be on the French and Belgian 
frontiers. So long as the numerical superiority 
of the British Fleet was maintained in the 
North Sea it was unlikely that the German 
Fleet would risk a general engagement ; while 
on the Russian frontier the tardiness of the 
one combatant and the comparative weakness 
of the other militated against the probability 
of important collisions. But it was well known 
that in the event of a double war against 
Russia and France Germany would take advan- 
tage of the length of time required for the 
concentration of the Russian armies to spring 
upon the nearer, refwiier, and, as she hoped, 
the weaker of her two opponents ; and would 
endeavour by a more rapid concentration to 



surprise and overwhelm ner in the midst of her 
mobilization* The £uloption of such a plan 
was not merely sound, perhaps inevitable, from 
a strategic point of view, but it had also the 
recommendation that it would eventually 
bring the German armies into a theatre rich 
in supplies and well roaded, and, above all, 
famous for earlier victories. Three times 
during the 19th century had the Prussian 
soldier entered Paris and looked down from 
the heights of Montmcutre on a prostrate 
France. The confidence inspired by these 
recollections would be the most valuable of 
all auxiliaries in an offensive operation which 
was to be carried through regardless of cost, 
at the highest speed, and with unflinching reso- 
lution* The attempt to realize this plan was 
made ; but before we can follow the events 
by which it was marked we must say something 
about the army which was to essay it. 

The German Army in its modem shape was 
simply the extension of the Prussian system 
throughout the whole of the German Empire. 
This process was not wholly completed at the 
outbreak of the w£ir of 1870, but ever since 
the general Prussianization of all the Grerman 
states from a militaiy point of view went 
steadily forwcuxl ; and both in general organiza- 
tion and in doctrine and spirit they bore a 
close resemblance to the central source of 
inspiration and control at Berlin. The division 
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of the fitting army into evmy corps, 
cold their establishment as well as that of 
reserve formations of landwehr and landsturm 
on a territorial basis was a general charaoteristio 
of the whole system, as of most great armies. 
The number of army corps cunounted to 25. The 
corps war-organization of 1870 had been modified 
and enlarged. Each corps still possessed two 
infantry divisions, most divisions two brigades, 
most brigades two regiments, and nearly every 
regiment three battalions, making a total, 
including a battalion of riflemen, of 25 in all. 
But on mobilization each corps formed a third 
or reserve division, presumably of about the 
same strength as the others and composed 
mainly of reservists who had recently left the 
colours. The artillery had been largely in- 
creased, and was attached in equal proportions 
to the divisions, the old corps-artillery which 
played so remarkable a pwt in 1870 haying 
been abolished. A cavalry regiment wes still 
attached to the bulk of the infantry divisions. 
The whole fighting organization, e» in the case 
of other armies, had of course been complicated 
by the introduction of varied natures of 
artillery ; not to mention machine guns, air- 
craft, and the huge impedimenta required to 
bring so elaborate a machine into effective 
action. Including its reserve division the 
average corps in 1914 probably averaged 
something over 40,000 rifles and sabres, and 
about 150 g\ms. In addition to the army 
corps there were formed about 10 independent 
cavalry divisions, consisting mostly of six 
regiments in three brigades, each provided with 
several batteries of horse artillery. Non- 
combatants, special troops, lines of commimica- 
tion troops and certain landwehr formations 
included, the total first line German army was 
computed at 2,300,000 men and 6,000 field 
guns ; but very large deductions would have to 
be made in order to arrive at the actual number 
of sabres and bayonets available for the shock 
of battle. The movement and supply of so 
enormous a mass necessitated a v€ist number of 
assistants whose duties did not necessarily 
comprehend the business of fighting. 

Opinions as to the real worth of thjs army 
had in recent years considerably veuried. With 
the exception of the cavalry and horse artillery, 
in whose case it was three, the term of ser- 
vice with the colours was only two years ; but 
its brevity wm compensated by unremitting 
work, and no one doubted that the physique 
and discipline were of a high sftandard. Its 
officer corps, then as always the heart and soul 
of the Prussian Army, was probably one of the 



hardest-worked bodies of men existing. Its 
machinery for supply and movement was 
carefully studied and every detail that could 
ensure smoothness and regularity was 
thoroughly worked out. The higher com- 
manders were accustomed to deal with large 
bodies, were trained to disregard loss of life, 
and to believe in resolute and imited action ; 
and vigorous subordinate initiative was taught 
as the leading principle of all command. The 
Staff-Officer remained, as he had done for at 
least a century, the driving-wheel of the whole 
organization, and possessed an authority pro- 
bably unknown in other armies. The great 
prestige which he had won Under Moltke was 
no sudden or ephemeral development. Lastly 
it may be added that, as at every period of 
the eventful history of the German Army, 
exactitude, obedience and a high standard of 
duty were characteristic of all ranks. 

So far it was generally admitted that this 
great organization wias a sound and formidable 
machine. Doubts, the justification of which 
could only be tested in war, had from time to 
time been expressed as to how far it was suited, 
individually and collectively, to the conditions 
of modem war. The criticism had been made 
that it was somewhat too much of a machine, 
and that .organically and intellectually it 
showed signs of ossification. Stress was laid 
upon the dull and lifeless precision of the 
G^:inan private, and the antiquated nature 
of some parts of his armament and equipment. 
The rise of a French school of tactics and 
strategy, which ^ attributed more importance 
to mcuioeuvre and distribution of forces than to 
the imiform system of envelopment which had 
been a characteristic of Moltke's victories, 
challenged the adequacy of German doctrine 
in the higher branches of generalship ; and 
the question as to whether the German system 
either in theory or practice was sufficiently 
elastic and adaptable was often raised. But 
in spite of all criticism there were not many 
who, had they been asked to say which was the 
best of the great armies, would. not have chosen 
that of Germany. Its numbers and the fact 
that its leaders were impregnated with the 
spirit of the offensive were alone sufficient to 
render it a most imposing and formidable 
instrument of war. 

Four-fifths of this mighty host were destined 

for the attack on France, the remainder 

being left, in conjunction with landwehr 

and other reserve formations, and such parts 

of the army as Austria could divert from 

Service to contain and check the ponderous 
uigiuzea uy ^^*_J vE>\^pt l%^ 
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masses of Russia, until the overthrow of 
France released some of the corps for service 
on the Eastern frontier. The line of attack 
had long been decided on ; in fact, so far as 
can be seen, the Emperor William, less fortunate 
than his grandfather, had little choice. The 
conditions governing the invasion of France 
had greatly altered since 1870. Then, although 
Alsace and Lorraine were not in German hands, 
the Germans held, with the exception of 
Strassburg, most of the great bridgeheads on 
the Rhine ; and once the isolated fortresses 
oa the Moselle were passed — and they did not 
of themselves enforce any obligation upon 
an invading army beyond that of observation 
or investment — the heart of France lay open 
to an advfiuice through the plains of Champagne. 
Emerging from the almost impenetrable barrier 
of the Rhine they had been able to meet their 
opponents in a coimtry suited to largo move- 
ments of troops in which their superior numbers 
and resolute strategy had been used to the 
best effect. Once the great battles, with a view to 
which all Moltke's preparations had been made, 
had been won France lay at the mercy of the 
enemy. Moreover, and this entered largely into 
his plan of campaign, an advance to the Soutli 
of Metz had offered a fair chance of separating 
at least a part of the French armies from their 
southern and south-western lines of communica-^ 
tioQ and retreat and driving them to destruction 



against the neutral frontier of Belgium. How 
well this anticipation was founded was shown 
by the catastrophe of Sedan. 

Xow, however, these favourable conditions 
no longer existed. The military advantages 
which Moltke hoped to reap from the annexation 
of the frontier provinces and the transformation 
of Metz into an impregnable point de debouche- 
ment and place d'armes were largely counter- 
balanced by the elaborate line of forts d^arret 
flanked and strengthened by the fortresses of 
Verdun, Toul, Nancy, fepinal, and Belfort, 
with which the French had more or less com- 
pletely barred the central and southern parts of 
their eeistem frontier. The Germans were there- 
fore compelled either to force this line of defence, 
or to turn it and enter France from the north- 
east. The first alternative was of itself a some- 
what desperate enterprise, not certain to be. 
successful, and certain to cost much blood, 
which the invaders might be willing to lose, and 
a good deal of time which they were not. For 
in considering the different lines of attack 
open to the Germans it must always be 
remembered that in the case of a war with France 
or Russia time was the one thing they could not 
afford to waste. Their whole scheme was, 
considered in its simplest form, a huge operation 
on the interior line against divided enemies, 
only likely to succeed if the first could be 
defeated before the second came into action. 
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The second alternative, like all solutions of 
strategic problems, was attended by serious dis- 
advantages. To throw the Germcm Army 
on a line of invasion to the north of Metz and 
Verdun inevitably involved the violation of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, a territory whose integrity 
was guaranteed imder a treaty dating from 1867. 
And since the vast numbers of men employed 
necessitated a broad front of march it was 
pretty certain from the first that Luxembiu'g 
woiild not be the only state whose neutrality 
would be threatened. The breadth of the Duchy 
is only about 40 miles, and whether for purposes 
of march or battle coiild not be expected imder 
modem conditions to accommodate the colunms 
of more than three army corps abreast, or six 
in double line. To have piled up 12 or 15 corps 
in the spckce between Metz and the northern 
border of the Duchy, would have been an un- 
thinkable militciry blimder and would not have 
saved the Germans from the accusation of vio- 
lating neutral territory. It followed, then, that 
if the main attcusk of Germany was to be made 
to the north of Metz, a violation of Belgiiun in the 
neighbourhood of the Ardennes and Li^ge W6is 
a military necessity, however culpable from other 
points of view. The only remaining alterna- 
tive, from the German standpoint a wholly 
inadmissible one, was to stand on the defensive 
between the Meuse and Rhine. Their plan of 
campaign involved the violation of both Belgium 
and Luxemburg in their first marches. 

There were obvious disadvantages attendant 
on such a barefaced affront to international obli- 
gations. It was not likely that Belgium would 
oonaent to allow a free passage to the German 



troops. Her army was mobilizing, her people 
were aroused ; and Berlin was aware that 
by infringing the neutrality of Belgium, 
Germany was running a grave risk of oblig- 
ing England to resort to arms. The. entry of 
Great Britain into the struggle would be a terrible 
blow for Grermany ; that her Grovemment 
preferred to iace the risk rather than modify 
its plan of attack proves either that it con- 
sidered that a decisive victory over France 
would neutralize or outweigh the hostile eustion 
of England, or that Englcmd, disunited at home 
cmd blinded by a genial sentimentab'sm, would 
suffer the violation of Belgium to pass with a 
protest. 

Apart from these grave considerations, which 
involved not merely great strategic risks but 
the reputation of the German Government, 
certain strategic advant€bges were undoubtedly 
conferred by the Belgian line of advance. 
In the first place, as Clausewitz long ago had 
pointed out, it was, considered from a military 
point of view, the natural, that is to say the 
shortest cmd straightest, line of attack. As a 
matter of fact — it is a point of no strategic 
importance and is merely added by way of 
illustration — a straight line drawn from Berlin 
to Paris passes close to M^zi^res in -recur of the 
Belgian frontier. In the second pleuse the area 
of concentration of the main army would be 
based on, and might in some measure be 
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eonsidered to be protected by, the great Rhine 
fortress group of Mainz, Cologne, and Coblenz. 
The great system of railways which had their 
junction in this part of the frontier, some of 
them dehberately built for the purposes of such a 
concentration, all favoured the northern alterna- 
tive. In the third place the country between 
Verdun emd Lidge, badly roaded, broken and 
wooded though much of it was, was compara- 
tively bare of fortresses, and offered a strategic 
screen behind which the invader might conceal 
his dispositions, and a terrain unfavourable to 
the CK)tion of the superior French artillery. 
The fortresses on the Meuse, Liege, and Namur 
were known to be technically strong, but 
their value would depend on whether the action 
of Belgium proved prompt and resolute, 
and on whether, if armed resistance was offered, 
their garrisons were strong enough to make 
the most of the forts entrusted to them. When 
Lord Sydenham reported on them in 1890 he 
had estimated the minimum of troops necessary 
to hold them at 74,000 men ; and it was known 
to every one that the Belgians were short of 
men. The policy of a coup de main would at 
any rate be worth trying, for, as already pointed 
out, the first essential of German success was 
speed ; and the loss of many men to an ar.ny 
so numerous was of little account compared 
with the secure control of the valley of the 
Meuse and the roads and railways which the 
fortresses commanded. If such an attack 
proved successful, if the Belgian Army could 
be shattered and d€»hed aside before French 
support could reach it, a prospect of great suc- 
cesses would open to the German arms. 
The bcurier of the Ardennes and the Middle 
Meuse would be turned, the supports of the 
French left shattered, and the German right, 
freed from obstacles, and gathering weight and 
speed as it gained space to unfold itself, would 



descend like an avalanche upon Paris, forcing 
the French armies to fall back, and so enabling 
its own centre €uid left to debouch from the 
woods of the Ardennes and to press their 
rear. The combination of momentum and 
envelopment obtained by such a movement 
would ofjfer a fine vindication of German 
strategic doctrine and, what was more im- 
portant, might be expected to result in the 
defeat and demoralization of the defending 
army. By the end of August the whole of 
north-eastern France might be overrim €«id the 
German hosts, for the fourth time in a hundred 
years, might look upon the spires of Notre Dame. 

The feasibility of the plan still remained 
,to be proved. If it succeeded it seemed 
likely to satisfy the test by which, we 
imagine, all strategy on the grand scale 
must be tried. That is to say, it might be 
expected not merely to achieve its nearer 
object, the defeat of the armies immediately 
concerned, but to dominate the whole campaign 
and neutralize any local failures in other parts 
of the theatre of war. No French successes 
in Alsace, even if pushed to the gates of Metz 
and Strassburg, would compensate for the 
driving of the main armies back on Paris. 
Onoe the invaders had forced their way to the 
borders of Belgium they would stand, strate- 
gically speaking, in the same position as 
Wellington and Blucher in 1815 ; and, like 
W^elUngton, they would possess the assiirance 
that a movement upon Paris from the north- 
east would inevitably bring a successful French 
offensive towards the Rhine to a stop and 
comi)el the troops to which it hewi been entrusted 
to retire and succour the armies in the interior. 

Such it may be imagined were the calcula- 
tions of the great General Staff at Berlin, 
when they issued orders for the concentration 
on their western frontiers. 
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IT is not the purpose of this chapter to 
deal with technical questions concerning 
^the Navy, or to discuss at length the 
, tactical views held by the British com- 
manders at the commencement of the campaign. 
It is rather oiir object to point out, by 
illustration when possible, the general tasks 
which awaited the Navy and the immense, 
even decisive, importance of their effective 
performance. 

The three principal duties that the Navy was 
called upon to perform were, first, the securing 
of the seas for the passage of British ships, 
especially the safeguarding of our food supply 
and the transport of troops; secondly, the 
destruction by capture of the hostile shipping 
with the object of depriving the enemy of his 
supplies and rendering futile eJl projects of in- 
vasion ; thirdly, the destruction of the hostile 
fleets and naval bases. It was obvious that the 
last, for practiced purposes, would comprehend 
the other two ; but it was not so certain that 
opportunities would offer for its accomplish- 
ment. In the meantime it was to be hoped that 
the British Fleet, by reason of its superior battle 
strength, would be able either to force the enemy 
to flght or to retire to his ports, and so afford 
an opportunity for its nimierous cruisers to 
carry out the subsidiary, but all-important, 
work of safeguarding their own and destroying 
the enemy's commerce. 

We propose to refer to these subsidiary duties 
first. The wide development of this closely- 



knit system of commercial protection, and the 
effect of the offensive action of our cruisers upon 
the enemy* s shipping, was perhaps not quite 
adequately realized by the British pubhc at the 
commencement of the war. A few days after 
the beginning of hostilities nearly every street 
comer in London displayed a placard bearing 
the legend, " Olympic saved by British cruiser." 
The suggestion was that this was an isolated 
occurrence deserving of special emd emphatic 
notice. As a matter of fact, this was merely 
one of many such accidents ; or, to speak more 
correctly, it was an incident of the general 
situation at sea that the Olympic should have 
come under the direct convoy of the particular 
cruiser which saved her. \Miat reedly saved 
her, what rendered her practically safe from one 
end of the voyage to the other, was the fact 
that the British and French cruisers guarding 
that particular line of communication were 
niunerous, vigilant, and well-nigh ubiquitous, 
whereas the enemy's cruisers seeking to ' asseul 
that line were few and for the most part fugitive. 
This incident has been used to illustrate the 
true nature and the immense significance of 
what our forefathers called " the sea affair." 
From the moment when war became imminent 
the main British Fleet melted into space. 
Nothing was seen of any part of it, except of 
the flotillas patrolling our coasts. Neverthe- 
less, although it was invisible, there was never 
in the world's history a more sudden, overwhelm- 
ing, and all -pervading manifestation of the 
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power of the sea than that given by the British 
Fleet, admirably seconded by that of France, 
in the first fortnight of the war. The rarity of 
properly-called naval incidents might have left 
a different impression. It might well have 
seemed that the Fleets of France and England 
had done nothing. As a matter of fact, they 
had done M in their power, €«id that all was 
stupendous. Those weeks saw German mari- 
time commerce paralysed ; British maritime 
commerce fast returning to normal conditions 
in all the outer sects of the world, and 
not even wholly suspended in the cwea of im- 
mediate conflict. Nay, more, it was already 
seeking new realms to conquer — realms 
left derelict by the collapse of the maritime 
commerce of the enemy. That is, in a few words, 
the long and the short of it. Prize Court notices 
of German and Austrian merchantmen captured 
on the seas or seized in our ports appeared 
daily in increasing numbers in The Times. 
Side by side with them appeared the familiar 
notices of the regular sailings of our liners for 
nearly all the ports of the outer seas. T?ie 
Times published daily accounts of the new 
avenues of trade, manufacture, and transport 
opened up by the collapse of our enemies* 
commerce, and of the energy and enterprise 
with which our merchants, manufcwjturers, and 
sea-carriers were preparing to exploit them. 
How it stood with Germany on the other hand 
we have imimpectchable German authority to 
show. On August 20 T?ie Times published the 
following extract from the Vorwdrts, the German 
Socialist organ : — 

If the British blockade took place imports into 
Germany of roughly six thoiisand million marks 



(£300,000,000) and exports of about eight thousand 
million marks (£400,000,000) would be interrupted — 
together an oversea trade of 14 milliards of marks 
(£700,000,000). This IjS assuming that Germany's 
trade relations with Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden remained entirely iminfluenced by the war — ■ 
an asdmnption the optimism of which is self-evident. 
A glance at the figures of the imports shows the 
frightful ^rioudness of the situation. What is 
the i>o6ition, for example, of the German textile 
industry if it must forgo the imports of oversea 
cotton, jute, and wool ? If it must forgo the 462 
millions (£23,100,000) of cotton from the United 
States, the 73 millions (£3,660,000) of cotton from 
Egypt, the 58 millions (£2,900,000) of cotton from 
British India, the 100 millions (£5,000,000) of jute 
from the same countries, and further the 121 millions 
(£6,050,000) of merino wool from AustraUa, and the 
23 millions (£1,160,000) of the same material from the 
Argentine ? What could she do in the event of a 
waiT of longer duration without these raw materials 
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which in one year amount in value to 830 millions 
(£41,fl00,000)? 

It may also be mentioned, said the Vorwdria^ that 
Germany received in 1913 alone from the United 
States about 300 millions (£16,000,000) of copper, 
and further that the petroleum import would be as 
good as completely shut down. The German leather 
industry is largely dependent on imports of hides 
from oversea. The Argentine alone sent 71 millions 
(£3,550,000) worth of hides. Agriculture would be 
sensibly injured by the interruption of the exports 
of Chilean saltpetre from Chile, which in 1913 were 
of the value of not less than 131 millions (£6,550,000). 

The significance of an effective blockade of German 
foodstuffs is to be seen in the following few figures: — 
The value in marks of wheat from the United States 
is 166 millions (£8,250,000), from Russia 81 millions 
(£4,050,000), from Canada 51 millions (£2,650,000), 
from the Argentine 75 millions (£3,760,000)— 372 
millions (£18,600,000) from these four countries. 
There will also be a discontinuance of the importation 
from Russia of the following foodstuffs : — Eggs worth 
80 millions (£4,000,000), milk and butter 63 millions 
(£3,150,000), hay 32 millions (£1,600,000), lard from 
the United States worth 112 millions (£6,600,000), rice 
from British India worth 46 millions (£2,300,000), and 
coffee from Brazil worth 161 millions (£7,660,000) 
should be added to the foregoing. No one who con- 
templates without prejudice, said the VorwdrtSt 
these few facte, to which many others could be added, 
will be able lightly to estimate the economic conse- 
quences of a war of long duration. 

** If the British blockade took plcice," said 
the Vorwiirts, and it dwelt on tlie consequences 
of a war of long duration. The British blockade 



was actually taking place at the moment 
these words were written, though it was not 
called by that name for reasons which need not 
here be examined. Acting together with • the 
hostility of Russia, which closed the whole of 
the Russian frontier of Germcmy to the transit 
of merchandise either way, the control of sea 
communication established by the fleets of 
England and France had already secured the 
first fruits of those consequences of a war of 
long duration on which the Vorwdrts dwelt 
with such pathetic significance. Those con- 
sequences were bound to be continuous and 
cumulative so long as the control of sea com- 
munications remained unrelaxed. The menace 
of the few German cruisers which were . still 
at large was already abated. Already its bite 
had been found to be far less formidable than 
its bark. War premiums on British ships at 
sea were falUng fast. German maritime com- 
merce was uninsurable, and in fact there 
was none to insure. Its remains were stranded 
and derelict in many a neutral port. One of the 
greatest dangers, in the opinion of some eminent 
authorities the most serioiLS danger, that this 
country had to guard against in war was already 
averted, or would remain so as long as the 
control England had establ4^b^yQ%gr,ji9i;^^j^^ 
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communications continued to be effective. This 
was the first result of our naval preparations, 
the 'first great manifestation of sea power. 

But there was a second result far more 
dramatic than the first, and not less significant 
in its implications, nor in its concrete mani- 
festation of the overwhelming power of the 
sea. The whole of the Expeditionary Force, 
with all its manifold equipment for taking and 
keeping the field, had been silently, secretly, 
swiftly, and safely transported to the Continent 
without the loss of a single man, and without 
the slightest show of opposition from the Power 
which thought itself strong enough to challenge 
the unaggressive mistress of the seas. 
'* Germany," says the Preamble to the Navy 
Law of 1900, " must possess a battle fleet of 
such strength that even for the most power- 
ful naval adversary a war would involve such 
risks as to make that Power's own supremacy 
doubtful." Such a war had now been forced 
upon England, and one of its first accomplished 
results had been the entirely successful com- 
pletion of an operation which, if the enemy hod 
deemed our navai supremacy even so much as 
doubtful, he might have been expected to put 
forth his uttermost efforts to impeach. That 
Germany declined the challenge was a proof 
even more striking of the power of superior 



force at sea than the action of the British Navy 
upon the trade routes of the world. 

We now come to the third task of the Navy, 
the destruction of the hostile fleet. Some 
general remarks on this subject may not be out 
of place. However great may be the immediate 
consequences of command of the sea, these advan- 
tages do not constitute the final and paramount 
end at which we should aim. That end is the 
overthrow of the enemy's fleets at sea. We 
must wait until the enemy gives us the oppor- 
tunity, but then we must make the best of it. 
The essential thing is always that if and when 
the enemy comes put in force he may be en- 
countered as soon as may be in superior force* 
and forthwith brought to decisive action 
in a life and death struggle for the supreme 
prize of all naval warfare. Nothing can be 
further from the purpose of a superior navy 
than to keep the enemy's fleet penned 
up in his ports. " I beg to inform your 
Lordship," wrote Nelson in 1804, " that 
the port of Toulon hew never been 
blockaded by me : quite the reverse — every 
opportunity has been offered to the enemy 
to put to sea, for it is there that we hope to 
realize the hopes and expectations of our country 
and I trust they will not be disappointed." 
But how if the enemy ^^SfcrJ^Jtiiu^vi^^je^kTC 
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with his battle fleet, that is ? Then we must 
wait until he does, and in the meanwhile we 
must use our best endeavours to parry his 
sporadic acts of aggression and to give him as 
much more than he gets as we can manage. He 
will seek to wear us down, and we on our part 
must seek to wear him down. The rationale 
of this type of naval warfare — the type most 
likely to prevail between two belligerents, one 
of whom is appreciably stronger in all the 
elements of naval force than the other — is ex- 
pounded as follows in Mr. J. R. Thursfleld's 
little book on " Naval Warfare " :— 

The weaker belligerent will at the outset keep 
his battle fleet in his fortified i>orto. The stronger 
may do the same, but he will be under no such para- 
mount inducement to do so. Both sides will, how- 
ever, send out their torpedo craft and supporting 
cniiseis with intent to do as much harm as they can 
to the armed forces of the enemy. If one belligerent 
can get his torpedo craft to sea before the enemy 
is ready, he will, if he is the stronger of the two, 
forthwith attempt to establish as dose and sustained 
a watch of the ports sheltering the enemy's armed 
fofoes as may be practicable ; if he is the weaker 
he will attempt sporadic attacks on the ports of his 
adversary and on such of his warships as may be found 
in the open. . . . Such attacks may be very 
effective and may even go so far to redress the balance 
of naval strength as to encourage the originally weaker 
belligerent to seek a decision in the open. But the 
forces of the stronger belligerent must be very badly 
bandied and disposed for anything of the kind to take 



place. The advantage of superior force is a ti<e- 
mendous one. If it is associated with energy, deter- 
mination, initiative, and skill of disposition no more 
than equal to those of the assailant, it is overwhelming. 
The sea-keeping capacity, or what has been called 
the enduring mobility, of torpedo craft is oom- 
paraftvely small. Their coal supply is limited, 
especially when they are steaming at full speed, and 
they carry no very large reserve of torpedoes. They 
must, therefore, very frequently return to a biflie to 
replenish their supplies. The superior enemy is, 
it is true, subject to the same disabilities, but being 
superior he has more torpedo craft to spare and mbre 
cruisers to attack the torpedo craft of the enemy 
and their own escort of cruisers. When the raiding 
torpedo craft return to their base he will make it 
very difficult for them to get in and just as difficult 
for them to get out again. He will suffer losses, 
of course, for there is no superiority of force that will 
confer tmmimity in that respect in war. But even 
between equal forces, equally weli led and handled, 
there is no reason to suppose that the losses of one 
side will be more than equal to those of the other ; 
whereas if one side is appreciably superior to the other 
it is reasonable to suppose that it will inflict greater 
losses on the enemy than it suffers itself, while even 
if the losses are equal the residue of the stronger force 
will still be greater than that of the weaker. 

One must not assume, wheil the enemy does 
not come out, that the menace and display of 
superior force in every direction have acted as 
a deterrent and quelled initiative to the point of 
paralysis. No such hypothesis can be enter- 
tained on the merely negative evidence of S| 
situation still obscure anjlizUiideveloped, ^®>lC 
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is far more likely that the enemy is pre- 
paring some great coup requiring him to keep 
all his available forces in hand and to use them 
when the time comes with the utmost vigour and 
determination. At any rate, that is what the 
British Fleet had to be prepfired for. It must 
stand at all times in full readiness to parry the 
blow, whensoever and wheresoever it is delivered, 
to anticipate it, if it may be, and in any case 
to meet the enemy with a vigour, determina- 
tion, and skill not inferior to his own, and with 
a force so superior as to crown our arms with 
victory. No nation which wages war on the 
seas can hope for anything more or better than 
a decision sought and obtained on terms such 
as these. 

In the circumstances which prevailed in the 
war between Germany and England in 1914, 
it was peculiarly probable that Germany would 
at the outset show an apparent feebleness of 
initiative. In connexion with the first great 
Grerman Navy Bill of 1900 it was laid down 
that the German Navy need not be as strong as 
that of the greatest naval Power " for, as a rule, 
a great naval Power will not be in a position 
to concentrate all its forces against us." In the 
event it was, perhaps, the German Navy that 
was at the outset le€«t able " to concentrate all 
its forces " against *' the greatest naval Power." 
The German Fleet was compelled at first to be 



a two -fold conteuning force — against a formid- 
able military adversary in the Baltic and against 
an overwhelmingly superior naval adversary 
in the North Sea. To go out to fight in the 
North Sea might be to uncover the Baltic 
coasts of Germany to the assaults of Russia 
from the sea and thereby greatly to fetcilitate 
the miUt€^ry operations of Russia in that region. 

We may fitly conclude this chapter with a 
brief enumeration of the British naval forces. 

The First Fleet consisted of four battle 
squadrons together with a fleet flagship, the 
Iron Duke, which carried the flag of Sir John 
Jellicoe, the supreme Commander-in-Chief afloat. 
The first battle squadron consisted of eight 
battleships of the Dreadnought and super- 
Dreadnought tj'pe, seven of which carried 
ten 12in. gims, together with a secondary 
armament of 4in. guns, while the eighth, the 
Marlborough, a sister ship to the fleet flagship, 
had ten 13'5in. guns and a 6in. secondary 
armament. The second battle squadron con- 
sisted of eight super-Dre€Minought8, efiwih ceurry- 
ing ten 13 'Sin. gims with a 4in. secondary curma* 
ment. The third battle squadron consisted 
of the eight fine pre-Dreewlnought ships of the 
King Edward VII. type, ecwh carrying four 
12in., four 9*2in., and ten 6in. guns. The 
fourth battle squadron consisted of the Dread- /> 
nought herself and two otners of a later ty^, 
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all carrying ten 12in. guns apiece and two of 
them a 4in. secondary armcunent, together 
with the Agamemnon, one of the latest of the 
pre -Dreadnought ships, carrying four 12in. 
and ten 9'2in. guns. As two Turkish ships were 
purchased on the outbreak of war and other 
British ships were nearing completion, it 
was contemplated that this squadron would 
soon be strengthened, though not necess£uily 
with the newly commissioned ships themiaelves. 
A light cruiser and a destroyer were attached 
to the Fleet flagship, each battle squadron had 
also a light cruiser attached to it, two repair 
ships accompcmied the whole fleet, and it ha3 
also eight attached destroyers. Affiliated to the 
First Fleet were ( 1 ) the battle cruiser squadron, 
consisting of four ships, three of them carrying 
eight 13*5in. guns japiece and the fourth eight 
12in. guns, all with a 4in. secondary arma- 
ment '; (2) the second cruiser squadron, consisting 
of four powerful armoured cruisers; (3) the 
third cruiser squadron of four cruisers of the 
Devonshire type, each carrying four 7- Sin. 
and six 6in. guns ; (4) the fourth cruiser squad^ 
ron, consisting of four ships of the Monmouth 
type, with an armament of fourteen 6in. guns, 
and one light cruiser, the Bristol, with an 
armament of two 6in. and ten 4in. guns ; 
(5) the first light cruiser squadron consisting 
of four ships, and (6) a squadron .of six mine- 
sweeping gunboats. Furthermore, there were 
four flotillas of destroyers attached to the 
First Fleet under the command of a Commodore, 
whose broad pennant flew in the Amethyst, 
a light cruiser. Each had a flotilla cruiser 
attached to it, and a depot ship as well. The 
first, second, and fourth flotillas had 20 
destroyers apiece, and the third had 15. 

This, then, was our first line of defence in home 
waters. But it was not our only line. Behind 
it stood the Second Fleet euid behind that the 
Third, each with its battle squadrons and its 
cruiser squadrons. The Second Fleet had two 
battle squadrons, each with a hght cruiser 
attached. The first of these sqixadrons con- 
sisted of eight ships of the Formidable type, 
and the second, with the Lord Nelson, a sister 
ship to the Agamemnon, whose armament has 
already been given, as fleet flagship, had six 
other vessels, five of the Duncan type and one 
of the Canopus type. All these ships of both 
fleets had the imiform pre-Dreadno\ight arma- 
ment of four 12in. and twelve 6in. guns. For 
cruiser squadrons the Second Fleet had flrst 
the fifth cruiser squadron, consisting of the 



Carnarvon with four 7*5in., and six Bin. 
guns, the Falmouth with eight 6in. and the 
Liverpool with two Bin. and ten 4in. ; and, 
secondly, the sixth cruiser squadron, consisting 
of the four fine armoured cruisers of the Drake 
type, all armed cJike with two 9-2in. guns and 
sixteen Bin. It had also a mine-layer squadron 
of seven ^vessels. Its patrol flotillas, indepen- 
dently organized under the Admiral of Patrols, 
were four in nmnber, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, with seven flotilla cruisers and four 
depot ships attached. The sixth flotilla c<»i- 
sisted of 23 destroyers, the seventh of 21 
destroyers and 12 torpedo-boats, the third of 13 
destroy ers and 11 torpedo-boats, and the fourth 
of 17 destroyers. Last, but not least, there were 
seven flotillas of submarines with 11 depdt ships 
attached to them. In all they mustered 52 vessels, 
the balfiuioe of submarines in commission being 
accounted for by the flotillas stationed abroad. 

Lastly came the Third Fleet, with two battle 
squadrons, the seventh and eighth, each with a 
light cruiser attached, and six cruiser squadrons, 
one of which, however, was " temporarily not 
constituted ** when war began. The seventh 
battle squadron consisted of five ships of the 
Majestic type, and the eighth of five of the 
Canopus type. They were comparatively old 
ships, the earliest dating from 1895 and the 
latest from 1902, but they had a good deal of 
fight in them. All were armed with four 12in. 
and twelve Bin. guns, not of course of the newest 
type, but by no means to be despised or 
neglected. The cruiser squadrons of this fleet 
mustered 30 vessels in all, of types too various 
to be enumerated in detail. They were for 
the most part old ships, but none of them 
obsolete in any legitimate sense, and they were 
certain to give a very good account of them- 
selves in any work which they were likely to 
be called upon to do. Of the several fleets, 
squadrons, and flotillas stationed abroad nothing 
need here be said except that in conjunction 
with the French Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
other waters they were amply strong enougti 
to make short work of any enemy they were 
likely to encounter. 

Such was the material strength of our guard 
upon the seas. If battles were won by ships 
nothing more need be said. But battles are 
not won by ships. They are won by the men 
who fight them. One spirit animated the 
whole Navy, a spirit of unswerving devotion 
to their King, their country, and the call of 
duty or of danger. 
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OF all the problems of the war 
there was none more momentous 
than the trial of strength cf 
the German Navy. It was itself 
the chief German creation of the past fifteen 
years, the chief work of the Emperor 'W illicun 11., 
the chief symbol and weapon cf German Welt- 
politik. Its rapid construction had fcr a decade 
influepced more than anything else the course 
of international relations, and been the most 
powerful factor in determining the respective 
places of Great Britain and Germany in the 
grouping of the Europefui Powers. From 
1900 onwards Germsua naval ambitions had 
embittered Anglo-German relations, cuid for a 
good many years the most urgent question in 
politics had been whether sua Anglo -German 
war could be averted. The prospect of such a 
duel had been becoming to all appearcuice 
more and more remote when Germany took 
a course which set all Europe ablaze and 
'* brought England in/* almost as if naval 
war with the greatest naval Power, with all 
its menace not only to the German Navy but 
to Germany's communications cuid trade, were 
a minor issue. 

Sea-power played no part in the making of 
modem Germany, and was irrelevant to Ger- 
many's home defence. It was sought deliber- 



ately as an engme of conquest and as the only 
effective weapon with which Germany could 
win power abrocwl cuid above all dispute British 
supremacy. German historians and orators, 
from the Emperor William downwards, embel- 
lished their appeals to tne popular imeigination 
with much medieval lore, and regarded the 
new Navy as the fulfilment of the aspirations 
of all great Germans who had dreamed of a new 
and greater German Empire. But in reality 
the German Navy built up between 1898 cuid 
1914 !» as a new work. Its foimdations were 
on the one hand prosperity and commercial 
ambition, and on the other hand a carefully 
fostered belief in the impending downfall and 
decay of the British Empire. The three wcms 
fought by Bismarck for German unity wore 
from a naval point cf view insignificant. The 
war of 1864 gave Kiel to Prussia and secured 
her position on the Baltic. The war of 1866 
gave Prussia the whole North See littoral (she 
had previously purchased Wilhelmshaven from 
the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg). But, owing 
to the unpreparedness of France, sea-power 
played no important part in the great 
struggle of 1870, and after the wars which 
brought Germany so much glory on land 
Bismarck even diminished such modest naval 
proposals as he had hitherto been ' making. 
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There was very little change in the next twenty 
years, and notwithstanding Bismarck^s success- 
ful policy of tariff protection the Navy esti- 
mates remained almost stationary or fluctuated 
within a narrow range until some time after 
the accession of the Emperor William II. in 
1888. 

In the year 1897 the rejection of naval in- 
creekses of no great amount by the German 
Reichstag caused the retirement of Admiral 
von Hollmann, the Minister in charge of naval 
matters, and he w€is succeeded by a com- 
paratively unknown naval officer named Tirpitz, 
who soon obtained the title of a Secretary of 
State. He appears to have been selected 
because he had found means to persuade the 
Emperor William that he could devise and 
carry out a progressive scheme of naval ex- 
pansion on lines which would prevent or 
circmnvent Parliamentary interference. If 
so, he was as good as his word. He began, in 
1898, with a Bill which was modest in extent 
— it provided, for instance, for an establishment 
of only 19 battleships — ^but which contained the 
all-important principle that the strength of the 
fleet should be flxed for a definite period, and 
that the dates should also be flxed at which 
old ships should be *' replaced " by new. The 
Reichstag was supposed to retain a sort of 
control over naval finance because, although 
the programme wets determined in adv£uice, 
the Navy Estimates were presented and voted 



annually. Tirpitz, however, foresaw accurately 
that this control would be only nominal, and 
there was hardly an occasion in the next 15 
years on which he had the least reason to fear 
any disturbance of his plans from Parliament. 
The only at all effective checks — and they were 
seldom exercised — ^were the occasional qualms 
of the Foreign Office and the occasional de- 
mands of the military authorities that the 
claims of the Army should have precedence over 
those of the Navy. At the beginning of the 
year 1912, for example, there was a sharp 
tussle between Tirpitz and the Ministry of 
War, and there was even an attempt to upset 
the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
HoUweg, in order to make way for the Naval 
Minister. In any case nothing could move 
Tirpitz from power. When the war camo he 
W€U3 still in the office to which he had been 
appointed 17 years before. He had served 
under, or rather with, three Imperial Chancellors 
and had seen Ministers come and go in aU the 
other Departments of the State. 

Having once established his main principles 
in the Bill of 1898, Tirpitz seized every oppor- 
tunity of expansion. He weisVunscrupulous 
to a degree in the handling of the Press organiza- 
tion that was always a feature of his etdministra- 
tion, and whenever naval increases were 
imminent he insisted most emphatically upon 
their impossibility. In 1899 he denied abso- 
lutely that there was euiy intention of going 
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beyond the Navy Law passed in the preceding 
yeeur. Within a few months he had presented 
the great measure which became the Navy 
Law of 1900 and the reed foundation of the 
naval challenge to Great Britain. It practi- 
cally doubled Germany's naval establishment, 
turning, for example, at a stroke of the pen two 
squadrons of battleships into four. It was 
definitely presented as a measure which would 
make wcur with Germany dangerous " even 
for the greatest naval Power." As we have 
seen in an earlier chapter, the Navy Law 
of 1900 w€t8 the direct outcome of the passionate 
Anglophobia which the German Government 
fomented upon the outbreak of the South Af riccm 
War. Later on the German Emperor €md German 
sailors generally were wont to forget the 
beginnings of their great endeavour, and to 
speak as though they had been moved to 
compete with Englemd only by admiration. In 
truth the modem German Navy was bom of 
jealousy and hatred. It was expected that 
disaster would befall us in South Africa, cuid it 
was hoped and believed that the British 
Empire would crumble €uid decay, so that our 
heritage would fall to the Power that was resAy 
to join issue with us upon the secw. 

Having set about their work, the Germsuis 
carried it on with wonderful determination. 



The Emperor William, himself indefatigable, 
was ably assisted by his brother Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who for some time commetnded the 
High Sea Fleet and at the outbreak of war 
was Inspector-General, ^^lblic opinion was 
instructed by an elaborate propagcmda, and 
especially by a powerful Navy League cuid 
fiui efficient Admiralty Press -Bureau. The 
imiversities and schools did their peirt. In 
a very short' time the Navy bec€une almost as 
popular as the Army, €md public faith in its 
mission was as firmly established. 

We need not here discuss the several " an\end- 
ments " of the Navy Law of 1900. There was 
a Navy Bill in 1906, another in 1908, and 
another in 1912, cuid special provision for 
naval air work was included in the great Army 
Bill of 1913. The main effect of the BUI of 
1912 had been, as regards maUriely to add 
a third squadron of battleships to the active 
battle fleet €Uid greatly to increase the number 
of destroyers €md submarines in commission. 
At the outbreak of war the High Sea Fleet, 
under the command of Admiral von Ingenohl 
(flagship Friedrich der Grosse) consisted 
of 21 battleships, of which 13 were 
Dreadnoughts, four battle -cruisers, eight light 
cruisers, and some 80 torpedo craft. The 
full strength of Germany was nciminally ^7 
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battleships and battle-cruiserH, nine armoured 
and 39 light cruisers, 142 destroyers, 47 tor- 
pedo-boats, €«id 27 submarines. There were, 
however, three Dreadnoughts, the Mark- 
graf, the Grosser Kurfiirst cmd the Konig, cuid 
one battle-cruiser, the Derfflinger, nearly ready 
for commissioning, cuid it was known that the 
number of submarines was considerably larger 
than had been officially admitted. All the later 
battleships carried a main armament of ten 
12in. guns, the preceding class having twelve 
12in. guns and the earliest Dreadnoughts 
twelve llin. guns. 

In materiel Germany had from the begin- 
ning been content to imitate English types, 
and she made no effort to anticipate British 
designs after inaccurate imformation, too 
eagerly acquired, concerning the British In- 
vincible class had led her in 1907 to construct 
one conspicuously imsuccessful cruiser, the 
Bliicher. What of the personnel ? It was 
obvious that it lacked both the inspiration of 
naval treulitions cutid experience not only 
of actual wcurfcu^ but of distcmt voyages. It 
had been a great event for the German Navy, 
a few months before the war, to send its 
newest Dreadnoughts on a tour to South 
America, mainly for the purpose of attracting 
orders for the German building yards. A 
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great part of the Navy had confined 
its exercises almost entirely to the North Sea, 
with occasional excursions to Norwegian 
waters. There, however, at any rate, minute 
locai knowledge had been obtained, which it 
was hoped to turn to good account in a wcur 
with Englemd. The German naveJ officers were 
as a whole keen, intelligent, and very ambi- 
tious, and every observer had been struck by 
their rapid development and the extent to 
which they had grown away from the routine 
and machinelike methods of the Prussian Army. 
Unlike British officers they had, however, 
entered upon their careers at the age of 18 (»r 
later, after an ordinary school education. Of the 
crews, about one quarter were volunteers or 
men who had re-engaged after their period of 
compulsory service — in no case longer than three 
years. The rest were conscripts, whom choice 
or accident had brought to the Navy rather than 
the Army. The Navy was originally recruited 
essentially from the ** seafaring '' population, 
but of necessity, as the Navy grew, an ever 
larger proportion of men had to be drawn from 
the inland population. That Was the main 
reason why the Navy propaganda was carried 
on with increasing zeal in Bavaria and other 
States with no seabocu*d of their own and a 
population of peasants. A sense of the draWf 
backs of such recruiting had been very eviaent ^ 
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among the German naveJ authorities, and large 
increases had been advocated for the very 
reason that the training of first -yeajr recruits 
greatly impaired the fighting efficiency of any 
ship to which they were allotted. 

German naval strategy had been concerned 
almost exclusively with possibilities of war 
with England, just €is German sailors had been 
brought up exclusively on British naval history, 
and it was improbable that the early stages of 
the war would bring any surprises from the 
Germ£ui side. Germfiwiy was operating from one 
vast wBjr station extending from the island of 



Sylt in the north to the island of Borkimi in 
the south — ^a semi-circle with Hehgoland as 
its geographical centre. The whole position was 
magnificently fortified and equipped, and, 
since the completion just before the War of the 
widening and deepening of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal for the passage of the largest ships, there 
was free and rapid communication between the 
two great naval stations of Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel. Nominally Kiel was the base of two 
squadrons of battleships and Wilhelmshaven 
of the third battleship squadron and the battle 
cruisers. 



THE FRENCH NAVY. 



Within the years immediately preceding the 
war the French naval situation had undergone 
a radical transformation, due partly to a 
change in public opinion, but as much to 
the circumstance that the eminent men who 
ruled the destinies of the French Navy during 
these years were not only inspired by a patriotic 
desire to restore the prestige at sea of the nation 
but had taken the best measures to ensure 
that result. Thanks to the stable and com- 
prehensive progress which the Republican 
Navy had mode under men like Boue .de 
Lap^jnrere, Delcass^, cuid Baudin, it entered 
upon the struggle with a faith in itself and a 
oonviction of ultimate success which was the 
beet augury of victory. Strong in the im- 
doubted efficiency of its administration, in 



the professional competency of its leehders, 
and in the keen fighting spirit of ite seamen, 
it was re€kiy to perform its duties in a manner 
worthy of its great traditions and the interests 
of the Republic. 

Like the British, the French Navy had seen 
no serious fighting for over a century. During 
that long period the conditions of naval war- 
fare had undergone many and material changes. 
The construction and equipment of the Navy 
had been entirely altered. Steam had tckken 
the place of scul, steel of oak and hemp. Not 
only had the power and range of the gun 
enormously increased, but the torpedo had 
become its rival. Submarines and air-craft 
had been added to the naval armoury. 



In all the permutations which had taRea 
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It was about twenty years before the out- 
break of war that the decline of the French 
Navy began, but even before this the school 
of thought known as the Jeune Ecole, with a 
distinguished admiral at its head and a talented 
journalist for its mouthpiece, had already 
simg the praises of the guerre de course, and 
prophesied an early victory fcr the microbe 
over the mastodon. Then this school had its 
way. Battleship building declined, cruisers 
and hundreds of torpedo boats were con- 
structed instead. For neftrly ten yeeurs this 
mischievous policy prevailed, although fortu- 
nately, owing to a change of Ministry, six battle- 
ships of the Patrie class were ordered in 1901-^. 
It was a forward movement, but insufficient 
to make up for the leeway of the past years. 
Even after these ships were ordered, changes 
in design delayed their completion, while the 
torpedo craft that were supposed to supply their 
place were too small and slight for offensive 
warfare on the high seas. 

Previously, France had been outnumbered 
only by England in armoured battleships. 
Hers was the second navy in the world. But 
then retrogression set in, the Navy did not find 



place it was always France that led the way. 
The genius of her inventors and sciertific 
men enabled them to foresee and anticipate 
naval needs emd the requirements of future 
naval warfare. Yet, curiously enough, the ' 
French had failed to tcvke advantage of their 
initial successes. They had not eJways devel- 
oped their new ideas along practical lines. 
It is sufficient to mention that to them we 
owed the first seckgbing ironclad, and they were 
likewise the pioneers of the torpedo boat and 
the submarine. 

To some extent an 'explanation of the extra- 
ordinary IcM^k of continuity which obteuned in 
regard to French naval construction may be 
found in the influence which successive schools 
of thought exerted upon the Ministers of 
Marine who ruled the Fleet, and during the 
many clmnges in this office the material 
strength of the Navy gained or lost, according 
to the whim of the controlling hand. So-called 
reforms followed one another too quickly to 
allow of any one of them having its desired 
effect. Nevertheless, despite all the vicissi- 
tudes through which its material construction 
passed, the personnel of the Fleet never lost 
its vitality, and even the harm done by the 
administration of M. Pelletan was insufficient 
to shake its real strength and iiiherent buoyancy 
and patriotism. 
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the encouTBgement from the country that was 
its due, and oflier nations entered the field of 
naval construction, competing with her for her 
place as a great sea power. Thus French 
relative superiority afloat declined, until it 
was possible for Admiral de Cuverville to steU^ 
that the Fleet had dropped to fifth place among 
the navies of the world, having been overtaken 
by the sea forces of Germany, the United 
States, and Japan. 

In 1906 another change of Ministry and of 
policy occurred. Consent was obtcuned for 
the construction of six vessels of the Dan ton 
class, but these ships were not Dreckinoughts, 
although the Dreadnought era had begun. 
The Dreadnought cruisers to a large extent 
lessened the value as fighting units of p.U the 
e€a*lier armoured cruisers, especially of those 
of no greater speed than Frsnce had then com- 
pleting. M. Gaston Thomson, whose adminis- 
tration was in several respects marked both by 
an improvement in construction and in the 
training of the fleets, was succeeded as Minister 
ofjMcuine by M. Alfred Picprd, a man of scientific 
ability cuid considerable organizing power, 
from whose efforts much was hoped. He had, 
however, scarcely taken office before the Gov- 
ernment again changed, and Admiral Bou6 de 
Lapeyrere become Minister of Marine. From 
this date the real renaissance of the French 
Navy begins. 

Bou6 de Lapeyrere, when war began 
Conmiander-in-Chiof of the French Navy 



afloat, was a man of great initiative, restless 
energy, and stubborn determination. When 
he became Minister of Marine he had already 
made a reputation as a naval administrator, 
as well as having had much sea experience. He 
was also the youngest officer of his rank in the 
French Navy. It was a daring experiment 
€kfter a succession of civil administrators to 
put a seaman at the helm, but it proved entirely 
successful. Lapeyrere had had no experience 
in the command of a battle fleet, but he had been 
flag-captain to Admiral Foumier, who was the 
Coramemder-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
from 1898 to 1900. He had also seen war 
service in China, and had commanded the 
Newfoundland and Atlantic divisions, as well 
as having been in charge of the naval establish- 
ment at Rochefort and acted as Maritime 
Prefect at Brest. 

The Admiral set himself about the task of 
the reforming of the Navy with the same high 
sense of professional duty and resolute fimmess 
which had already characterized his naval 
career. Among his first acts was the importa- 
tion of fresh blood at the Rue Royale, where he 
formed something in the nature of the British 
Admiralty Bocuxi. He also instituted a policy 
of concentration, bringing all the newer ships 
into one fleet in the Mediterranean, entrusting 
the task of training it to Admiral Caillard. 
In every way he set himself, by a courageous 
sweep of abuses, to dissipate the conservatism, -o 
sloth, £uid inertness which so far had hampered 
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the efforts of those who Delieved it incumbent 
on France to strengthen her naval forces without 
delay. A new building programme, which 
became eventually €wi organic law, was proposed, 
the* public and private arsenals and dockycuxis 
were urged to further efforts, their organiza- 
tion was improved, and money spent on the 
renewal of their plant and equipment to accord 
with modern requirements. The prospects 
of the French Navy became brighter than they 
had been for many years. 

Admiral Bou6 de Lapeyrere was succeeded 
by M. Delc£iss6, who most energetically pushed 
the plans of his predecessor, and even enlarged 
their scope. This sagacious and able statesman 
maintained that France must possess ** a fleet 
strong enough to demand the respect of any 
rival, €uid enjoying uncontested supremacy in 
the Mediterranean." He was succeeded by 
M. Pierre Baudin, who came into office about 
the same time that Mr. Churchill became 
First Lord of the British Admiralty. He 
again, by a new Navy law, not only provided for 
the laying down of new ships, but for the 
acceleration of those already under construc- 
tion, and at the same time forwarded measures 
for increasing the number of officers and men 
and reducing the age of the officers serving 
afloat. At last it appeared to be clearly 



recognized by the Government and the people 
that without a consistent policy, zealously 
carried out by men of authority and competence, 
with a Arm grasp of essentials, all the un- 
doubted resources of the country would be of 
no avail. Thenceforward, although there were 
further changes at the Rue Royale, there wtw 
continuous progress in all directions. The 
policy of advetnce and development was 
steadily maintained. 

To a certain extent the inefficiency of the 
central Power wtts bound to have an adverse 
effect upon the personnel. Fortunately, the 
enfeeblement of the Navy in this respect did 
not go very deep. In her Breton seamen the 
French Navy possesses the flnest possible ele- 
ment for manning its ships. In all seamcmlike 
qualities these men are second to none, €uid in 
spite of much that had been written to the 
contrary, those who knew maintained that the 
standard of patriotism, discipline, and devotion 
to duty of the crews of the French vessels was 
a very high one. Reforms in the methods 
both of enlistment and training were carried 
out to great advantage, not only making a much 
larger number of men available for the service 
of the Fleet, but also, by a system of long 
service, ensuring that men holding the higher 
skilled ratings were fully compet^ft* ^iM,hfeifr>- 
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dutieB. As to the officers, they were imbued 
with the highest spirit of devotion to the service 
of their country, €«id fully recognized that 
authority, vigilance, and responsibility must be 
the watchwords of an efficient navy. The 
Fleet received under successive admirals con- 
stant and strenuous training at sea, until it 
had attained a high proficiency in gunnery and 
other battle exercises. Under the leadership 
of Admirtd Bou6 de Lapeyrere there were a 
number of comparatively young flag-officers 
willing and able and ready to assist him. At 
the time of the outbreak of war Vice -Admiral 
Charles Chocheprat was the second-in-command, 
and Rear-Admiral Le Bris, well-known as a 
gunnery expert, was third-in-conmiand, while 
Vice -Admiral C. E. Favereau wcw in command 



in the Channel. In addition, there were among 
the younger rear-admirals, all under sixty, such 
men as S^n^, de Suguy, Gauchet, Moreau, 
Nicol, and Lacaze, all of whose names ccuried 
weight and confidence. 

The French public dockyards were five in 
number, and £ts in England they were used both 
for the construction and repair of all classes of 
vessels. At Toulon, which since the concentra- 
tion of the bulk of the Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean had been the principal base and arsenal, 
there were three battleship docks and about 
six for cruisers and torpedo craft. With its 
increased use as a repairing establishment, new 
construction had declined, and no armoured 
ship had been built since 1901, but destroyers 
and submarines continuiei|it0fcbej|)mlfev^TDi^nC 
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was also the headquarters of the gunnery and 
torpedo schools. At Brest, and also at Lorient, 
battleships were constructed, but not small 
craft. Both these Atlantic yards turned out 
some fine vessels, including Dreadnoughts. 
The other two public yards were Rochefort, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and Cherbourg, in the Cheuinel, 
which had not launched an armoured vessel 
since 1900 and 1903 respectively, but con- 
tinued to build torpedo craft and submarines. 
It will be noticed that necurly all the French 
Government yards were outside the Mediter- 
ranean, just as most of the E^ritish yards were 
outside the North Sea, the reason in both 
cAses being that they were founded in times 
w^hen different strategical conditions obtained, 
and the Channel and Atlantic were the main 
cruising enad battle grounds of the fleets. The 
naval bases used by the French Fleet also 
included Ajaccio and Bonifacio, in Corsica ; 
Bizerta, in Tunis ; and Algiers ajid Oraji, in 
Algeria. In the Channel, Dunkirk and Calais 
were used as torpedo bases. 

France was well served with private ship- 
building establishments, whose efficiency had 
been encouraged under recent Administrations. 
At least four yards could build Dreadnoughts — 
two at St. Nazaire, one at La Seyne, and one at 
Bordeaux. There were torpedo craft con- 
struction works at St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
Havre, Nantes, and Rouen. Armour had been 



chiefly supplied by contract, but a certain 
quantity of deck plates had been manufactured 
by the Government establishment at Gu^rigny. 
In view of its economical working, which was 
about 40 per cent, cheaper than private estab- 
lishments, the Gu6rigny factory was being 
equipped with new plant and enlarged to enable 
it to produce one-fifth of the armour required 
for the ships in the organic Navy Law of 1912. 
As regards ordnance, it had for some time 
been the prewtice to receive only the elements 
of guns from private firms, the Navy fitting 
together and finishing off its own weapons 
instead of having them delivered complete. 

A niunber of serious accidents in the French 
Navy owing to the deterioration of the powders 
in use led to changes which gave a greater 
sense of security in this direction. The former 
intermittent control of the Navy over its powder 
manufacture was superseded by a system of 
permanent control, and naval officers were 
sent to Gavres and Sevran-Livry to receive 
instruction in the practical side of manufcbcture, 
while courses in the science of explosives were 
added to the curriculum of the gunnery schools. 
Means had also been found to bring down the 
mean temperature of the magazines on board 
the newest vessels to 86cleg. F., and in some 
even to 77deg. F. 

At the outbreak of war the French Navy 
bwl an effective strength of 23 battleships, 
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24 cruisers, eight light cruisers, 80 destroyers, 
about 140 torpedo boats, and over 50 submarines. 
Individually, these warships were all, on the 
whole, of good size or power, comparing well 
with their contemporaries in other navies. 
The battle fleet was headed by ten ships of 
the Dreadnought era. Four of them were of 
23,095 tons, or as large as the battleships 
of the same date in the British Navy, and 
armed with twelve 12in. gunsj with a broadside 
fire of ten 12in. guns, the same as that of the 
newest German battleships. The other six, 
although built at the same time €is the early 
British Dreadnoughts, had pot a uniform 
calibre main armament, but were armed with 
four 12in. and twelve 9'4in. guns. Of the pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, five were of the 
Patrie type, of 14,900 tons, which was similar 
to the British Bulwark type, though with a 
heavier secondary battery. All the other 
battleships, with one exception, carried 12in. 
guns, the oldest having two of this calibre in 
conjunction with two 10- Sin. The " tail " 
of the French battle fleet w£w much stronger 
than that of Germany or Austria-Hungar>^ 
For instance, the Massena, of 12,120 tons, 
armed with two 12in., two 10- Sin. , eight 5'5in., 
and eight 3'9in. guns, and a designed speed of 
17 J knots, compared well with the German -^gir, 
of 4,0S4 tons, armed with three 9'4in. guns, and 
designed for 15 J knots ; or with the Austri£ui 



Monarch, of 5,510 tons, armed with fovir 9*4in. 
and six 5*9in. guns, designed for 17 knots. 
All these three ships were launched in 1S95. 
There were 114 guns of 12in. calibre mounted 
in the battle fleet, eight of 10* Sin. calibre, 
72 of 9-4in. calibre, 30 of 7-6in., and 46 of 
6*5in. calibre. In the Austrian battle fleet 
of 15 units there were 48 guns of 12in. ccdibre, 
with 57 of 9*4in. and 36 of 7'5in. calibre. 
Thus the French fleet was even more superior 
in material strength than the mere number 
of its battleships would indicate. 

The outstanding feature of the 24 French 
cruisers, or the latest of them, was their large 
size and power. As many as 16 were of over 
8,000 tons displacement. The principal guns 
mounted were 7'6in., the newest vessels of the 
Edgar Quinet type having as many as 14 of 
them. There were in the French Navy, 
however, no battle-cruisers such as the British 
Invincibles and Lions and the German Goeben, 
and the construction of the armoured cruisers 
had cecised for about seven years. Conse- 
quently 23J knots w£w the highest designed 
speed of any French cruiser, although some 
exceeded this rate, the Ernest Renan making 
25J knots on trial. At the time they were 
designed the Edgar Quinet class might have 
been thought very fast ships, but they did 
not compare with the battle-cruisers of Ta 
designed speed of froRi3tl52t«d'^28^4«^elP^^ 
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Mediterranecui Power however had at the time 
built any battle-cruisers. Light cruisers were 
a class which had been even more neglected 
by French constructors, none having been 
launched since 1897, when the 21 knot D'Estr6es 
was put afloat. The eight effective vessels 
provided a sufficient set-off to their contem- 
poraries in the Austrian Navy, but against the 
four 26-knot vessels of the Admiral Spaun 
type in the latter France had no vessels to 
match in point of speed. 

A very different state of things prevailed 
in regard to torpedo craft. France had taken 



the lead in all classes of the mosquito fleet, 
sometimes to the detriment of her battleship 
profirramme. Her latest destroyers were of 
880 tons, armed with two 3'9in. and four 
9-pounder guns, and two double torpedo 
tubes, wliile several other types were 
between 755 and 400 tons, and the 
speeds ranged from 28 to 35 knots. So 
with submarines. The latest boats were 
cf 820 tons and ccuried ten torpedo 
tubes, and thanks to the weeding out policy 
all the 50 odd boats on the list were of 
modem and effective types. 



THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 



At the commencement of the war of 1914 
the Russian Navy laboured under very con- 
siderable disadvantages. The war against Japan 
had ended in the annihilation of the greater 
part of the Fleet and in a terrible diminution 
of the prestige of Russian sefuncuiship. As 
is usual in such cases, the unfortunate fleet, 
insufficient as its training proved to be, was 
far less responsible for the repeated disasters 
it had undergone than were the management 
of its commanders and the policy of its own 
Government. While admitting to the full 
that the eJmost unbroken series of its failures 



is attributable in large part to its tactical 
inferiority, ship for ship, to the Japanese Navy, 
it must be owned that it had a very full share 
of bad management and bad luck. In the 
opening days of the campaign it w£fcs surprised 
and crippled by the sheer incapacity and want 
of prevision of those who directed it ; in the 
weeks that followed it lost its one great admiral 
at the sinking of the Pv?tropavlovsk, and in the 
first great sea action it was deprived of what 
chances of victory it ever had by the death of 
its commander at the critical moment of the fight. 



The removal of some of its guns to assist 
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defence of the fortress proclaimed the despair 
and incapacity of the then directors of naval 
policy, and that undue tendency to subordinate 
the Navy to the requirements of the Army which 
has often been a characteristic of Russian 
strategy. The destruction of the remainder 
of its ships in the last stcbge of the siege 
by land artillery — a siege, be it remgmbered, 
which was pressed largely with that very 
object and for fecur of their powers for 
mischief if left intcict — was a final and 
danming comment on the vacillation and mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of sea-power 
which prevailed in high quarters. The crown- 
ing act of the tragedy, the battle of Tsushima, 
was no fair trial of strength, no real test of the 
abilities of the brave admiral and gallant 
crews into whose hands were given the conduct 
of the last Russian Fleet. With men half 
trained and ships clogged by a long voyage and 
indifferently constructed — the voyage of the 
Baltic Fleet was punctuated at every stage by 
breakdowns — the Russian commander sud- 
denly found himself confronted by a fleet 
hardened by war, encouraged by victory, 
refreshed by repose, and carefully prep£u*ed 
for the encounter. The result was almost 
inevitable, and it is sccu'cely too much to say 
that hardly once in the war, from the day when 
two detached ships were overpowered by gun- 
fire on the coast of Korea to the end of the 
battle of Tsushima, the Russian officers and 
sailors had an opportunity of showing the 
inherent qualities of which all readers of history 
knew them to be possessed, qualities which 
had earned them, amongst that of others, the 
respect of Nelson. 

The almost wholes€de destruction of the 
Russian Navy was not to be repaired in a day ; 
and it was the good fortune of Germany to enter 
the war when there w£ks no squadron capable 
of opposing her battle fleet in the Baltic. 
Nevertheless, the nine years which had 
elapsed since Tsushima had not been wasted, 
and much had been done before the outbreak 
of the war to repcdr her losses and to reopen 
the path to her old renown. 

The date from which the renaissance of the 
Russian Navy may be said to commence was 
1912, in which ye€«' an epoch-making Navy 
Bill, which provided for an expenditure of 
over £60,000,000 on shipbuilding and on the 
construction of naval ports, was passed by the 
Duma by the great majority of 228 to 71. 
The Bill only included expenditure up to 1917, 
and even this limited programme was inter- 
rupted by the war ; but it is not uninteresting 



to remark that the ultimate standard that 
was contemplated by the Russian Admiralty 
for the Baltic Fleet was 16 battleships, 8 
armoured cruisers, 16 light cruisers, 92 de- 
stroyers, and 24 submarines, all to bo ready by 
1924. The Fleet was to be *' so strong 
as to prevent any hostile operations, 
of whatsover kind, giving the enemy 
victory." In the Black Sea the standard 
was to be a strength half as great again as any 
possible combination of fleets in those waters. 
Three Dretwinoughts were begun at Nikolaieff 
in 1911, and in addition to these the Navy Bill 
authorized the construction of two light cruisers. 
For the Baltic, in addition to four DrecMlnoughts 
launched in 1911, the Bill sanctioned the con- 
struction of four battle-cruisers, four light 
cruisers, 36 destroyers, and 12 submarines. 

It is interesting to recall, in the light of 
after events, the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment as stated in the preamble to the Bill by 
Admiral Gregorovitch. • In this he dwelt re- 
peatedly on the respective relations of Russia 
and Grermany as a fundamental reason for the 
revival of Russia's naval power. M. Sazonoff 
spoke of the imminence of a hostile coalition. 
The whole policy was drawn on broad lines and 
was not confined to the building of ships. It 
was proposed to create a new naval base at 
Reval, which would possess the great advantage 
that, unlike Kronstadt, it would not be ice-bound 
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during the winter months. A secondary base 
for torpedo craft had already been prepared 
at Sveaborg, and this also was to receive an 
equipment which would enable it to furnish a 
secondary base for the main fleet. It may be 
added that the Navy Bill definitely settled the 
question as to whether Russia would henceforth 
confine her naval armament in the Baltic to 
torpedo defences or would revert to a battle fleet* 
The fctct that during the summer months there 
is practically no darkness in the Baltic seems 
to have been one of the recisons which decided 
the Government in favour of the last-named 
policy. Torpedo-boats and submarines, it was 
held, could not attack an enemy's squadron 
except under cover of night ; and as the summer 
would preferably be chosen as the season for the 
landing of a hostile force, such craft would 
become useless just when their services were 
most required. Nor, it wf^s clear, was it in- 
tended that the action of the Baltic Fleet should 
be confined to that sea alone. The four Dread- 
noughts launched in 191 1 were eq\ial to the most 
powerful ships afloat, and possessed a coal 
capacity large enough to enable them to operate 
either in the North Sea or in the Mediterranean. 
It W€fcs therefore evident that they were intended 
to intervene effectively in the case of any at- 
tempt to settle the Balkan problem in a maimer 
adverse to the interests of Russia and her friends. 
The extensive programme outlined above 
was necessarily only begun when the war broke 
out, but it had already made good progress and 
was calculated to place the naval power of Russia 
on a far larger and stronger basis. Apart from 
the redevelopment of her fleets indicated above, 
the practical creation by progressive steps of a 
national shipbuilding industry was of itself 
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significant of a policy which was intended not 
merely to be large and effective, but also a per- 
manent and expanding feature of Russia's 
defensive and offensive system. The fact that 
although the Russian authorities found 
that their existing resources were in- 
adequate for the construction of Dread- 
noughts they yet hesitated to go to 
foreign firms was a further indication of their 
intention to nationalize, to a degree not hitherto 
contemplated, the whole of their naveJ policy. 
Ultimately, a middle course wets adopted, and 
a proportion of the work was given to contractors 
abroad. But steps were taken at the same 
time to extend the Government works in 
Russia and to encovirage the establishment of 
private firms with the object of supplementing 
the State yards and foundries. The initiation 
of these large constructive operations wets 
principally due to the energy and capacity 
of Admiral Gregorovitch. 

Unfortunately, these vigorous aims were not 
destined to be completed in peace. When the 
European war began Russia had in the Baltic 
only four Dreadnoughts, 10 armoured and 
protected cruisers, two light cruisers, about 
80 destroyers, and 24 submarines. The 
destroyers were regarded as out of date at the 
time of the Navy Bill, and the submarines were 
not of the latest tjrpes. The Dreadnoughts were, 
of course, very formidable ships. They carried 
twelve 12in. euid sixteen 4*7in. gunsin addition 
to their smaller armament. The Rurik was a 
powerful cruiser, carrying four lOin., eight Sin. 
and twenty 4*7in. guns ; her defensive armour 
was exceptionally heavy, a consequence of the 
lessons of the Japanese war. With the above 
exceptions the lurmoured ships were of but 
moderate speed and power. The Black Sea 
Fleet was about half as strong as that in the 
Baltic. 

This disparity in strength cannot be said to 
have been counterbalanced by any decisive 
strategic culvantages. By itself the Baltic 
Fleet wtis too feeble to undertake ewtive opera- 
tions against the German ; and the command- 
ing position occupied by the Navy of the 
Kaiser at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven rendered 
any attempt at cooperation with the British 
in the North Sea a practical impossibility. 
On the other hetnd, the withdrawal of the whole 
of the German Fleet into the North Sea for 
the purpose of delivering battle to the British 
would leave the Russian ships free to under- 
take operations against the German coast. 
They were therefore very far from being a 
negligible factor, even if they could hardly 
hope to play a preponderant rCle in the war. ^ 
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AUSTRIAN BATTLESHIP "RADETZKY." 



THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NAVY. 



The Navy of the Dual Monarchy advanced 
in the last years before the war, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in a manner not imlike 
the expcmsion of the Germcui Fleet. It had 
made a near approach in material strength 
to the Italian Navy, and had about as many 
effective battleships as the latter, which was, 
however, better equipped with cruisers and 
small craft. The qualities of the later Austrian 
vessels reflected the energetic and virile spirit 
which animated those in charge at the Marine 
Office and the naval ports and arsenals. The 
ships had nothing of the coast defence aspect 
of efurlier types, but were of a size and power 
enabling them to take the offensive against 
contemporary vessels in other fleets with ree«on- 
able probability of success. 

* Admiral Count Montecuccoli, the Austria 
Tirpitz, was the leading spirit in the move- 
ment which had produced a fleet so worthy 
to uphold the trtulitions of Tegetthoff and 
Lissa. Tegetthoff was Marine Commandant 
from 1868 to 1871, and formulated an ambi- 
tious programme, as did his four successors, 
but they failed to obtain approval from the 
country. Montecuccoli, with the encourage* 



ment of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
was more fortunate, and may be said to have 
reaped where they had sown. In the ten years 
from 1904 to 1914 naval expenditure increased 
from £2,616,460 to £7,402,333. 

A Dreadnought programme was formulated 
in 1909, including four battleships of 20,010 
tons. Credits were not immediately forth- 
coming, but the private yard known as the 
Stabilimento Tecnico at Trieste was encouraged 
to begin two of the vessels at its own risk, 
and did so, laying the keels in the spring and 
siunmer of 1910, although the progranmae 
was not passed by the Delegations until March 
3, 1911. The third ship was begun early in 
1912. These three Dreadnoughts were com- 
missioned as the Viribus Unitis, Tegetthoff, 
and Prinz Eugen, the first-named being sym- 
bolical of the spirit of united strength in which 
the work of building a new fleet was under- 
taken. A desire being manifested that the 
fourth unit should be built in Hungarian 
territory, the Danubius yard at Fiume, which 
had before only built small craft, was equipped 
with the necessary plant and fertilities, €ttid 
the Szent Istvan was launched there in 1914. 
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Pola was the fleet's headquarters, and a 
good deal of money had been spent on its im- 
provement. It was able to imdertake battle- 
ship construction if required, but had been 
devoted chiefly to. the needs of the seagoing 
fleet. Well situated at the head of the Adriatic, 
at the southern end of the province of Kiisten- 
land, Pola forms as it were* a dividing point 
between the routes up the Gulf of Quamero to 
Fiume on the one hand and up the Gulf of 
Venice to Trieste on the other. In addition 
to these three naval stations, a fourth had 
been estabhshed in the last two or three years 
before the war at Sebenico, on the Dalmatian 
coast, some 70 miles to the south-effcst. Sites 
for fortifications were approved and a wire- 
less station erected. The place was already 
in use as a torpedo station for the flotillas 
Gonstemtly training along the Dalmatian coast 
which produced a number of skilful and dashing 
young officers and seamen. For guns and 
Br/iiour Aostria had no need to go abroad, 
having noted and well -equipped resources in 
the Skodawerke establishment at Pilson in 
Bohemia cuid the Witkowitz works in Moravia . 

The Marine Commandant at the outbreak 
of war was Admiral Anton Haus, an officer 
of high attainments and wide experience, who 
succeeded Admiral Count Montocuccoli in 
February, 1913, when the latter retired on 
reaching the age of 70. The commander of 
the battle squadron was Vice-Admiral Franz 
Loefler, who took liis ships on a visit to Malta 



in May, 1914, when Captain Paul E. von 
Mecenseffy was his chief of staff. Rear- 
Admiral Karl Seidensacher was in conamand 
of the cruiser squadron, and Rear-Admiral 
Ricard Ritter von Barry of the reserve squadron. 
The devotion of these officers to their veteran 
chief had been most marked, and they might 
be expected to be €« thorough and energetic 
in their use of the new material of war as they 
were in its creation. 

As regards numbers, as many as 15 battle- 
ships could be put into the fighting line, in- 
cluding the three completed Dreadnoughts, 
but this figure would include the three Monarchs 
of 1895-t5 and the three Habsburgs of 1900-02, 
which were only of 6,610 and 8,167 tons respec- 
tively and carried 9*4in. guns as their principal 
weapons. The six principal pre-Dreadnoughts 
were the three of the Erzherzog class, of 
10,430 tons, which also had only four 9'4in. 
guns, but a good secondary battery of twelve 
7 -Sin. ; and the three of the Radetzky class, of 
1908-10, which had a displacement of 14,230 
tons, an armament of four 12in. and eight 
9*4in. guns, and a speed of 20J knots, being 
fine vessels which had been classed with the 
British Lord Nelsons. There were two 
armoured and nine light cruisers. Three fast 
light cruisers were completing. The torpedo 
flotilla was understood to have attained 
a high standard of efficiency, and included 
15 destroyers, 58 torpedo boats, and six 
submarines. 
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'HEN the successes and failures of 
the French Republic during the 
past five and thirty years are 
placed on record by a competent 
historian, not the least merit which will justly 
be ckumed for the Republiccui regime will be 
that it restored the militeuy power of France 
and established a sense of security unknown to 
any previous generation, or any former rule," 
So wrote TAe Times Military Correspondent in 
March, 1996, a year after the " Loide deux ans " 
had registered the final triumph of the principle 
of national service. By way of illustration of 
the justice of this judgment we propose to 
recall the general causes which led to the 
failure in 1870, and then to enumerate rapidly 
the principal phases through which the Army 
had passed from that fatal year down to the 
moment when it again entered the field. 

The catastrophe of 1870 is attributable not 
so much to the merely technical inferiority of 
the French armies and their generals, as to 
causes which had been operative during the 
whole of the half century which followed 
Waterloo, to cankers which had eaten deeply 
into the life and had perverted the vision of 
the nation itself. Napoleon I. left many 
legacies to France — some good, some bad ; 
but none more ruinous than that loathing of 
the idea of national />ervice which the long and 



appalling orgy of his wars had implanted in 
the French mind. The splendid energy of 1793 
was dead ; the population was physicaUy 
and morally exhausted ; the ruthless spend- 
thrift, whose superhuman powers of will and 
intellect had alone made his system possibia^ 
was gone. The result was an inevitable and 
violent reaction, which his weak and nerveless 
successors were powerless to control. Whereaa 
to Prussia military service appeared as the 
instrument which had helped to restore her 
independence and her national existence, for 
Fr€Uice it was associated with imbridled and 
wasteful aggression indulged at the cost of 
unceasing and universeJ misery and ending 
in gigantic disastera 

Nor was it this feeling alone that was re- 
sponsible for the collapse of 1870. The ten- 
dencies of the time were largely accountable. 
Men saw in the alleviation of the burden 
of military service the logical consequence of 
the prevailing political and social dogmas. The 
pacificist preached the brotherhood of man, and 
saw in the rttilway, not a fresh and powerful 
instrument in the hands of the general, 
but a new avenue of intercouse between the 
nations. Economists preached the wasteful- 
ness of war and the advantages of materied 
prosperity. "Get rich," was the advice 
of one of the most famous of French 
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statesmen. Politicians harped on the necessity 
of retrenchment. Demagogues protested 
against the sacrifice of the people to the ambi- 
tions of princes. The individual was exalted 
at the expense of the State. Luxury and in- 
difference grew apace, and with these grew 
selfishness. The consequence was that when at 
last France found herself at handgrips with 
a civilization in many ways less generous and 
less enlightened but of liarder fibre than her 
own, she was morally and nationally, 9A well 
as technically, unprepared. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the French 
soldier did not take himself very seriously in 
such an atmosphere ; a high standard of effi- 
ciency is scarcely possible for an army when 
the nation it is intended to defend is disposed 
to regard it as a relic of barbcwism. The French 
Army lived on its past ; its victories in 
the Crimea and in Italy, so far from teaching 
it the necessity of studying modem conditions, 
had only confirmed its belief in its own invin- 
cibility. The more serious-minded of its 
officers were ridiculed as " officer-professors,'* 
the rest were thorouglily well satisfied and 
generally lazy. Worst of all, it had for a long 
time ceased to be a really national body. The 
rage for retrenchment and the hatred of per- 
sonal service had resulted in a series of mecisures 
which had gradually deprived it of its best 



elements and had tended to degrade the military 
profession in the eyes of the people. 

After the fall of Napoleon the system had 
been, in theory at least, volimtfiury. The hated 
word " conscription " was banned ; but when 
volunteering failed to produce the requisite 
number of men the Government w€w allowed 
to complete the necessary annual contingent 
by men chosen by lot, and denominated appelea. 
The supply of volimteers was so small that the 
appeles soon came to constitute by f€ur the 
larger portion of the recruits.; the system in 
fact developed into a sort of limited conscrip- 
tion. This plcun was thoroughly imsatisfcu)- 
tory. Whatever vaJue it possessed was mini- 
mized by all sorts of limiting provisions. In 
the first place exemptions, often quite unjusti- 
fiable, ivere granted ; and these, by favour- 
ing the men of a higher social scale and members 
of the leajrned professions, tended to remove 
from the Army the more intelligent classes of 
the population. In the second the period of 
service was rendered largely illusory by the 
grant of extensive furloughs to the men in 
the ranks, and by the creation of a second class 
in the annual contingent which was allowed 
to remain at home without training unless 
the Minister of War thought fit to c€ill it up. 
After 1832 the fixing of the numbers of the 
contingent was left to J;j^^,^g!Jifjnbers, and*^i|i^ 
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economy was preached in and out of season, 
this second class was practically never trained 
at all. The same vicious principle reappecired 
in the provisions for the " tirage au sort " 
embodied in the law of 1872, and was not 
finally removed till 1889. Last and 
worst of all, the law of 1818 had 
introduced the fatal principle of remplace- 
ment or substitution, by which an appeU 
w€w allowed to find a substitute to take his plcice 
on payment of a sum of money. It was in- 
evitable that the well-to-do classes would take 
advantcige of this ; and, as a result, the bulk of 
those who could afford it evaded their national 
obligations. The substitutes naturally be- 
longed to the poorer and less-educated sections 
of the population, some to the very lowest. 
Agencea de remplacemerU, known as ** Marchands 
cTHommeSy'* arose for the purpose of exploiting 
the increasing popularity of substitution ; and 
the fact that in some cases the substitute was 
better fitted to be a soldier than the man whose 
place he took did not prevent the demoraliza- 
tion attendant on a system which fostered 
unpatriotic selfislmcss. The nation was de- 
graded by this avoidance of its duties ; the 
Army was degraded by the lowering of the 
standard of its personnel. As the century 
advanced substitution became more and more 
common ; in the contingent of 1869 out of a 



total of 76,000 men there were no less than 
42,000 substitutes. 

Yet another downward step was taken in 
1866, when in order to lighten the " blood-tax " 
it was enacted that men should be allowed to 
re-engage, the inducement to do so being a 
premium paid by the person whose place the 
re-engaged man was to take into the Govern- 
ment Chest. The results were that all re- 
sponsibility of the original appele for his rem' 
plagarU ceased ; that the idea of personal 
service, in one form or the other, was finally 
lost ; that the Government now dealt directly 
with the Agences de remplacemerU €ttid shared 
with them the odium attaching to their business ; 
and that the re-engaged men who served for 
the sake of the money remained in the Army 
long after they were unfit for duty, and so pre- 
vented yoimger men from taking their places. 

It is not necessary here to refer in detail to 
the well -intended but imrealized reforms 
of Napoleon III. Six weeks after Koniggratz 
he announced his intention of re-organizing 
the Army, and a high commission of Ministers 
and soldiers was constituted and sat at Com- 
piegne. It was determined that the numbers 
of the Army must be increased, and the mili- 
tary members asked for 1,000,000 men, to be 
divided into the now familiar sections of field 
army, reserve, and territorial army. But the 
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plan was objected to by the politicians as 
likely jbo arouse resistance in the country, 
especially in view of the loct that Europe was 
at peace and that the Exhibition of 1867 was 
in close prospect. The result . was that the 
original scheme was mutilated, and what 
remained was still incomplete when Marshal 
Niel, one of the few Frenchmen of real energy 
and ' insight then in authority, died. The 
great feature of the plan, the organization of the 
Garde Mobile, which was to be a sort of second 
line army, was never carried out. The re-engage- 
ment system (known as "exoneration") was 
abolished, although its baneful effects were still 
felt in 1870. Lastly, the period of colour 
service was shortened, and the formation of a 
reserve was begun ; but before the full benefits 
of this measure could be felt the war of 1870 
broke out. It f oimd the discipline of the rank 
and file weakened ■ by extended furloughs ; 
the officers lazy and lacking in authority and 
without the confidence of their men ; the 
generals for the most part ignorant of the 
higher branches of their profession ; a staff 
unpractised in the handling of troops and 
consisting either of aides-de-camp or clerks. 
When we add to this that the French Army 
was heavily outnumbered and constantly out- 
mano9uvred, that none of its arms knew their 
proper work, and that the arrangements for 
supply and mobilization were lamentably 
deficient, the wonder is not that they were 
beaten, but that they managed to put up so 
gallant a fight.^ Whatever else the war proved, 
it certainly failed to demonstrate the superiority 
of the individual Prussian over the individual 
French soldier. 

The fearful lesson of 1870 recalled the French 
nation to its senses. In July, 1872, was passed 
the first of the great laws which have con- 
tributed to place the defences of the country 
on a worthy footing. Substitution was 
abolished and the principle of univeisal com- 
pulsory service was reintroduced, the period 
of service with the colours being five yearo, 
followed by four in the Reserve, five in the 
Territorial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Reserve. But the application of the prin- 
ciple was still not absolute ; the annual con- 
tingent was divided by lot into two portions, 
and in time of peace one of them was let off 
with only one year of service in the Active 
Army. The previous exemptions of whole classes, 
such as bread-winners, teachers, and so forth, 
were still allowed in time of peace ; and con- 
ditional engagements for one year only were 
permitted to students and apprentices. It 
was hoped by this arrangement to combine 



an army of veterans with a really numerous 
and truly National Army ; indeed, in some of 
its features it was a realization, on a far larger 
scale, of the principles which had underlain 
the scheme of Marshal Niel. The measure 
was ver}*^ far from commanding general approba- 
tion. Its acceptance was mainly due to Thiers, 
who was strongly convinced that a short- 
service army could never be efficient. General 
Trochu was in favour of a three-year system.; 
and there was a strong minority who were 
wholly opposed to the idea of a National Army, 
and were in favour of the retention of the 
principle of substitution. After-developments 
proved the General to have been right. The 
law of 1872, though a great advance on its 
predecessors, showed grave defects. The 
*' tirage du sort," which condemned one half 
of the contingent to five years eervice and allowed 
the other to escape with 12 months, was felt to be 
wholly inequitable ; and strong objection was 
also taken to the "volontariat conditionnel," 
a provision under which any man could escape 
with a year's service by paying l,500f. So 
many could afford this sum that the numbers of 
the fully- trained men were seriously reduced. 
Both these provisions were abolished in 1889, 
when a three-year system was made obliga- 
tory on all, and service in the Reserve was raised 
to seven, in the Territorial Army to six, and 
in the Territorisd Reserve to nine years respec- 
tively. It was anticipated that this measure 
would ultimately raise the total number of 
trained men from two to three millions. 

But in the years which followed a factor, 
which far transcended in importance these 
internal arrangements, began to press more 
and more hea\dly upon France. This was the 
alteration of the balance of population in 
favour of Germany, and with it a growing 
disparity in the peace-effectives of the armies, 
and consequently in the capacity for expansion 
in time of war. Other things being equal, the 
larger the peace effectives the more nvimerous is 
the annual contingent which can be trcuned, and 
the larger become the accumulated reserves. 
As late as 1893 the peace effectives of France 
and Germany were practically equal, 453,000 
to 457,000 ; but from 1899 onwards the equi- 
poise was lost and in 1905 the figures were 
stated to be 109,000 in Germany's favour. 
The means of neutralizing this inferiority, which 
was the result of natural causes and beyond 
the reach of legislation, was the principed 
preoccupation of French statesmen and soldiers 
in the years preceding the Great War. The 
Russian Alliance, however valuable from the 
point of view of the genial tpiiition of France^ 
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in Europe, was not by itself sufficient to redress 
the balance, because the slowness of the Rus- 
sian concentration made it possible for Germany 
to attack France before her ally was ready. 
It was therefore decided to carry still further 
the principle of universal service and, by 
imposing on her people a heavier proportionate 
demand than Germany with her larger popula- 
tion found it necess€ury to make, to restore 
as far as possible the numerical equality of the 
two armies. This was the object of the ** Loi 
de deux ens," which was passed in March, 1905, 
and came into operation a year later. It was 
intended to develop to its utmost limit the 
recruiting capacity of the nation. The term 
of service with the colours was reduced to two 
years, but service in the Army Reserve was 
increased to 11, to be followed by six years in 
the Territorial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Reserve. Thus every Frenchman from the 
age of 20 to 46 became liable for service. No 
exemptions, except on grounds of physiceJ im- 
fitness, were greuited, although certain modifi- 
cations of a reasonable character were intro- 
duced, and the hardships inflicted on separate 
families were diminished by doles. It was 
calculated that these arrangements would 
bring the peace effective up to about half 



a million of men, and would in time 
produce an active army and a territorial 
€urmy, amounting, inclusive of their reserves, 
to about 2,000,000 apiece. Thiis did the need 
for self-preservation at last compel the French 
people to accept a system in which " miUtary 
service was equal for all," and so to fulfil the 
principle of the law of March 4, 1791, that " the 
service of the Fatherland is a civic and general 
duty." 

But these efforts, great as they were, were not 
long to suffice. Early in 1912 the peace effec- 
tives of the German Army had been raised ; by 
the end of that year enormous increases had 
been decided on. By October, 1913, the pro- 
posals had become law. WTiatever weight is 
to be attached — and without doubt there was 
much to be said from a German point of view — 
to the argument that Russian military expansion 
had rendered these additions a vital necessity 
to the security of the Empire, it was im- 
possible on that ground for France to 
remain indifferent to them. The question was 
not, as in 1905, so much one of further develop- 
ing her total resources of men — indeed, as has 
been said, her recruiting powers had already 
been strained to their utmost limit by the law of 
1905 — but of having a wifficieit proportion 
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of trained men ready at any moment. It 
was anticipated that the German peace-effec- 
tives would, under the new proposals, eventually 
be raised to about 870,000, to which France 
could only oppose about 667,000 ; and it was 
of vital importance that she should find some 
means of securing herself against the sudden 
attack of superior numbers. The only w%y 
of doing this was to keep each annual contingent 
a longer time with the colours, an expedient 
necessarily entailing a larger expenditure and 
heavier sacrifices. The ConseU Supirieur de 
la Querre decided unanimously in March, 
1912, that the sole means of diminishing 
efficaciously the dangerous difference betweei 
the French and German pesice strengths, of 
reinforcing the troops on the frontier without 
disorganizing those in the interior, of ensuring 
6Klequate training, and of coping with the 
accelerated mobilization of Germany, was to 
introduce three years' service with the colours 
strictly find rigorously for all ranks and all 
branches. ** There is something," ran the 
Preamble of the Bill which embodied this 
proposal, ** which dominates all contingencies, 
which triumphs over all hesitations, which 
governs and dec^'des the individual and collec- 
tive impulses of a great and noble democracy 
like ours, "namely, the resolute will to hve 
strong and free and to remain mistress of 
our destinies." 
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This proposal, in spite of all kinds of oppo- 
sition, was eventually cturied in 1913. Every 
Frenchman found fit for service had in future 
to pass three years in the Active Army, eleven 
in the Reserve, cuid seven each in the Territorial 
Army and the Territorial Reserve. Thus the 
total hability for service was extended by 
three years, an arrangement necesscunly carry- 
ing with it a considerable eventual increcuse 
in the reserve, and raising the peewse strength' 
to 673,000 men. Henceforth the recruit was 
to be incorporated at the age, not, as had 
hitherto been the practice, of 21 but of 20 ; an 
alteration calculated to minimise the effects of 
the additional yecur of active service on his 
future career. The first to come under the 
new law was the cla«s of 1913. In order to 
obtain the number of instructors necesstury 
for the increased size of the contingent, special 
bonuses were offered as an inducement to non- 
commissioned officers and old soldiers to re- 
engage ; and it was anticipated that by the 
spring of 1914 the Army would have assimilated 
its recruits and would be able to mobilize 
satisfactorily. From a military point oi view 
it is important to observe that under the new 
arrangement the infantry on the higher estab- 
lishment on the frontier were raised to 200 per 
company, and those in the interior to 140, 
respectively four-fifths and rather over one- 
half of their wetr strength. The cavalry 
regiments were fixed at 740 ; the field f> 
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batteries at 140 and II 0, respectively about 
seven -ninths and two -thirds of their full 
complement. The increa^sed annual cost vfQ& 
reckoned at £7,000,000, the non-recurring cost 
at £29,000,000. From the broad nimierical 
point of view, €» The Times Military Corre- 
spondent said at the time, the Law was France's 
last card. But the new burden htwi its com- 
pensations. It was calculated to give greater 
security in the first days of mobilization, 
a somewhat larger reserve and, had time been 
allowed, a longer period of training to her rank 
and file thcwn W6is the case in Germany. Un- 
fortimately its full effects were not obtained 
when war broke out. 

At the commencement of the campaign, 
France possessed, inclusive of the Territorial 
Army and its Reserve, fully 4,000,000 of 
trained men. This enormous mass may be 
roughly divided into six different categories, 
each averaging close on 700,000 men. These 
consisted of the peace establishments of the 
Active Army, that portion of the Reserve 
(about half of the whole) required to bring the 
Active Army up to war strength, the remaining 
portion of the Reserve, the formed troops of 
the Territorisd Army, the depots, and finally 
the surplus. The comparative values of the 
Ifist five sections may roughly be gathered froiji 
the ieuct that the Army reservists were liable 
to be called up twice in 1 1 years for one month's 



manoeuvres ; the men of the Territorial Army 
once in seven years for a fortnight's training ; 
the Territorial reservists were subject in seven 
years to one muster of a day. The territorial 
distribution, which formed the basis of the war 
organization, consisted of 20 army corps dis- 
tricts, including one in Al geria. These districts 
again were divided, so far as the infantry were 
concerned, into districts each furnishing one 
regiment ; but cavalry, engineers, artillery, 
and the chasseur or rifle battalions were re- 
cruited throughout the army corps district, and 
a large proportion of these troops were located 
not in the part of the country in which they were 
raised, but wherever the requirements of in- 
fitruction or strategy lendered necessary. Thus 
the bulk of the cavalry and the chasseurs were 
j:)ermanently located on the eastern frontier, 
and the engineers were assembled foi purposes 
of ti'aining at special centres. With these 
exceptions each army corps district comprised 
all the elements required to form an army corps ; 
each was mobilized in its own territorial area 
and I hence proceeded to the point allotted to 
it in the plan of strategic concentration. 

Mobilization, of course, comprised not merely 
the Active Army and its Rest rve, but the whole 
of the Territorial Army and its Reserve. 
Bro€bdly speaking the scheme involved the fol- 
lowing proceaees. The pecwe eatabliglmient of 
the Active Army was to be raised to war strength 
uigiLizea oy '^*_J v^ \^pc l V^ 
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PLAN OF THE MAUBEUGE FORTRESSES. 



by the incorporation of a number of reservists 
about equal in nunaber to the men edready sening 
wi th the colours. The remaining Army reservists 
weie to be formed into reserve units correspond- 
ing to those of the Active Army, with the 
result that in war time the unite of the Active 
Army would be doubled. These Reserve 
units were to be officered partly by Active, 
partly by Reserve officers, and, it would 
appear, were to receive in addition a 
certain proportion of non-commissioned officers 
from the Active Army. If this Reserve Army 
were employed at the front the total troops in 
the first line would consist of an active army of 
1,400,000 — 1,500,000 men,and of a Reserve Army 
of about half that number, i,e,, about 2,100,000 
in all. The remaining 2,000,000 odd of the 
Territorial Army and its Reserve were to be 
formed into three bodies of about equal strength. 
First of all the Territorial Army proper was to 
form urits corresponding with those of the 
Active Army and the Reserve. Secondly, 
depdts were to be organized to replace casual- 
ties in the cMStive and reserve regiments at a 
fixed ratio per unit, giving, it was anticipated, 
about three men at the depdts for every eight 
in the field. The remaining men of the Terri- 
torial Reserve were available as a last resource 
for the replenishment of the depdts, and for 
subsidiary purposes of all kinds. In this way 
it was possible to provide not merely for a 
powerful fighting line, but for its maintenance 
at full strength, and for the auxiliary services 



in its rear ; in a word, for a national organiza- 
tion capable of sustaining a war. Everything 
that forethought and infinite supervision of 
detail could suggest was done to make the 
enormous business of mobilization easy and 
rapid. Special care was bestowed on the boots 
of the infantry which were served out, not new, 
as was the case in Germany, but sufficiently 
worn to be comfortable, so as to ensure that the 
exceptional marching powers of the French 
soldier should be developed to the utmost. 
The cavalry regiments were maintained on 
practically a war footing and required com- 
paratively little preparation. The main diffi- 
culty was in the case of the artillery and train, 
the mobilization of which involved the accumu- 
lation of great masses of materiel, and a con- 
siderable expansion and redistribution of per- 
sonnel. 

The method of employment of the French 
Army remained a secret ; everything depending 
on the use that would be made of the reserve 
and territorial formations, or, to speckk more 
exactly, on whether the reserve divisions would 
be att€U!hed to the army corps or formed, 
either with or without the addition of terri- 
torial troops, in separate army corps of their 
own. The possibility of variations of this 
kind, as had been recognized by the Japanese, 
the German, and other modem armies, could 
be reckoned on as one of the most effective 
meems of producing great strategic surprises. 
That is to say, while every unit in the 
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original Ja^r army corps was known to any- 
one who chose to study the ordinary text-books, 
the position, numbers and composition of 
troops not formed imtil mobilization could only 
be guessed at and gave opportunities for secret 
concentration and unexpected att€u;k. The 
normal formations in the French Army closely 
resembled the German. The ordinary infantry 
regiment contained three battalions, each of 
1,000 men, in four companies; the normal 
brigade two regiments ; the normal division 
two brigades; the normal army corps two 
divisions. To these, £is was the custom in 
the case of the Jager battalions, might be 
added a battalion of chasseurs. The 
corps cavalry consisted of a brigade of two 
regiments, the divisional cavalry of one 
squadron per division. Only in the artillery 
organization was there a marked difference 
from the German arrangement. Whereas in 
the German Army Corps the artillery was 
equally divided between the infantry divisions, 
in the French the corps artillery was retained, 
and numbered 12 batteries, that of the divisions 
being nine batteries apiece. The batteries only 
contained four guns, a numerical inferiority 
which it was believed would be amply com- 
pensated by the great superiority of the gun 
itself, and by the special skill possessed by the 
French artillerymen. Inclusive of gtmners 
the normal army corps numbered between 
30,000 and 40,000 combatants and 120 gims. 
A reserve of light and heavy howitzers marched 
with the different armies. They did not form 
part of the artillery of the army corps, but were 
intended to be retained in the hand of the army 
commander. 

The only remaining imits that require 
mention here were the eight independent 
cavalry divisions and the African troops. 
The normal cavalry division numbered six 
regiments, divided into two or three brigades, 
in which heavy, medium, and light cavalry 
were fairly evenly distributed. The heavy 
cavalry consisted of the ever-famous Cuirassiers, 
the number of whose regiments was the same 
as in the days when they won immortal renown 
under the great Emperor ; they still wore the 
beautiful helmet and cuirass and carried the 
long thrusting sword. The dragoon regiments, 
classed as medium cavalry, were ajmed with the 
lance. Attached to each di\'ision were two 
batteries of horse artillery, armed with the field 
guns, but with mounted detachments, and some 
galloping mac) line guns. TJie African infantry 
consisted of four regiments of Zouaves, each of 
five battalions, and four of Algerian Rifles or 
*• Turcos,'* each of six ; there were ten light 



cavalry regiments, six of Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
and four of Spahis. The Turcos and 
Spahis were black troops commanded partly 
by French, partly by native officers. All the 
infantry were armed with the Lebel, a serviceable 
but somewhat antiquated type of magazine 
rifle. Eeu;h man, following the old French 
treklition, seems to have carried some 601b., an 
enormous weight hkely to tell severely under 
the exhausting conditions of modem fighting. 
Inclusive of the rations ccurried by the soldier, 
the army corps took with it eight days' supply 
which was constantly replenished by the rail- 
ways in the refiu*. The solution of the problem 
of the transport of suppUes between the rail- 
heads and the armies had in the years preceding 
the war been greatly facilitated by the intro- 
duction of motor-lorries. It was found that a 
comparatively small number of these vehicles 
sufficed for the daily supply of an army corps, 
and rendered the massing of endless trains of 
horsed wagons in the rear of the troops un- 
necesscffy. The practical advantages of the 
new system need no illustration. 

Thus iex we have confined ourselves to the 
history of the construction and organization of 
the national army — a history which justified the 
proud bos^ of the French Minister of War in 
1908 : " L'Arm6e Fran^aise, c'est la France.'' 
We must now tiun to its training. Since 1870 
the French Army had undergone a moral and in- 
tellectual revolution. At that melancholy period 
it is heudly too much to say that the methods 
of French leadership had tended to discard or 
depress all the grand traditions and qualities 
that had made the French Army the most 
famous of modem history. From top to bottom 
it was characterized by a tendency to exaggerate 
the defensive power of Aiodem weapons, by a 
neglect of the theory and practice of the higher 
art of generalship, and by a tentative and piece- 
meal employment of all the arms ; a combina- 
tion of weaknesses which made resolute and 
effective action on the battlefield impossible, 
and rendered inoperative those moral factors 
to which the great waariors of the past hewi been 
accustomed to appeal. But during the years of 
recovery after the Franco-Prussian War, and 
especially during the first decade of the 20th 
century, there had arisen a generation which 
took a juster and more inspiring view of the 
special capacities of the French soldier. The 
adoption of a national system and the knowledge 
that upon its soundness would henceforth 
depend the existence of France as a great 
Power had placed at the command of the 
Ministry of War all that was best in the Frerch 
people and the French p^, d^^^^^&^^^HL 
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the development of a national school of tactics 
and strategy, complete, coherent and well -fitted 
to the bold and eurdent character of the troox)s. 
We do not propose in this place to disoiissthe 
French theory of strategy and grand tactics, or 
to compare it with that which prevailed in 
Germany. We shall deal with these all impor- 
tant subjects in a later section ( f this work, 
and for the present shall content ourselves with 
a brief description of French minor tactics. 

These tactics were, in accordance with tradi- 
tion and national tempereunent, dominated by 
the idea of the offensive ; but they found their 
technical justification in the superior arma- 
ment of the artillery and the special support 
which that arm was expected to afford to the 
infantry. This, in the opinion of the French, 
metde it possible for them to assign to infcuitry 
fire a less important place in the prepcuratory 
stages of an action than was regarded as per- 
missible in the Germeui Army. The busi- 
ness of the infantry was to ** conquer 
and win groimd " ; it had two means 
of action, ** fire ftnd forwc^rd movement " ; 



•* the only object of fire wcw to prepeure for the 
resumption of a forward movement.'* Fire, 
that is, was to be a means, not an end ; and the 
idea of a stationary defensive was not admitted* 
This theory of infantry CM^tion was intended to be 
recdized by a system of manoeuvre and distribu- 
tion which, while it insisted on the use of mass 
at the decisive point, aimed at com- 
bining perfect elasticity and adaptability 
with careful economy of men and ammu- 
nition. With these objects in view, long range 
firing, except under special conditions and when 
carried out by picked shots, was discouraged ; 
the dist€uit zones were to be crossed as rapidly 
as possible, in close bodies when shelter was 
forthcoming, in small groups when it was 
not. The aim of the assailant was to get to 
within fixed-sight range before firing a shot, 
or neckrer still if it was possible to do so : and 
for the same reason the deployment of the 
firing line was to be delayed until further 
advance without firing became impracticable. 
Only the troops necessary for the special pur» 
pose were to be deployed, the^remature^ 
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expenditure of men in open formations being 
regarded as one of the most serious of faults. 
Once, however, a firing line had been constituted, 
it was to be rapidly reinforced, s » that the 
fire should grow heavier and the line more dense 
the nearer the moment of the decisive ttack 
approeu;hed. Fire was not to be continuous, 
but, as in the case of the artillery, was to be 
delivered in gusts, ** sudden^ brief, vicious and 
violent," according as a target presented it- 
self. The preparation for the attack was to 
culminate in an overwhelming short range fire 
upon the whole of the defender's position, pre- 
venting the action of his reserves and weakening 
his fire sufficiently to allow of the advance of 
those of the assailant. The final assault was 
to be delivered in mass upon the decisive 
point; rapidity and the bayonet rather than 
fire effect being relied on in this last phase 
of an a,ction. To the commander was left 
the selection of objectives, the distribution of 
the troops, and the choice of the time and place 
of the final att€U2k. 

This method of attack was well calculated 
to appeal to an ardent and intelligent infantry, 
and to judge from the manoeuvres it was well 
• understood and executed. Its forms at least 
had historical sanction. They bore a distinct 
resemblance to^ the cumulative and tempestuous 
attack of the French infantry in the best days 
of Napoleon. The swarms and chains of 
tirailleurs, the quick and supple action of 
small colunms, the final advance of heavier 
masses were all characteristic of the tactics 
of the Grande Arm6e. That the moral and 
physical qualities of the men were still the same 
was not doubted. " There are practically no 
limits,'* wrote T?ie Times Military Corre- 
spondent in 1906, " to the demands which can 
be made upon the endurance of the French 
'nfantry by a leader who imderstands them, 
and whom they trust." 

In support of this quick and daxing in- 
fantry the French possessed what was generally 
regarded as the best artillery in Europe. The 
gun was a true quick-firer ; its rapidity, thanks 
largely to the arrangement known as the 
independent line of sight,* astonished those 
who had seen it in practice. It was a powerful 
emd 8-ccurate weapon throwing shrapnel or 
high-explosion shell of about 151b. ; its only 
weak points being that it was some- 
what heavy and that the shield with 
which it was fitted was rather small. Its 



*The principle of Uilfl contrivance is that the work of regulating 
the elevation and the sighting ia greatly quickened by being divided 
between two men instead of, aa in older syBtems. being entrusted 
to one. 



technical superiority, combined with the greater 
handiness of the small battery, seemed amply 
to justify the belief of the French that four such 
guns were at least equal to six of the older 
German type. This belief was strengthened 
by their confidence in their tactical methods. 
The principles on which they were based were 
much the same as those which governed the 
a,ction of the infantry. Here also economy in 
guns and a.mmunition was insisted on, while 
at the same time it was clearly understood 
that at critical moments the artillery should 
not hesitate to expose itself to heavy rifie 
fire, and should advance at all costs if the 
infcuitry required its support. Indirect fire 
was employed whenever pK>ssible, cuid no guns 
were sent into action unless the tactical situation 
demanded it. Long range fire, as in the case 
of the infantry, was imusual ; 4,000 yardjs was 
rarely exceeded, the view of the authorities 
being that in Europe opportunities for long- 
distance shooting would rarely occur. Within 
that range various forms of fire were carefully 
practised, the object being not merely to hit a 
visible object, but to make defined zones of 
ground, whether invisible or not, untenable or . 
impassable. Very accurate ranging, carried 
out slowly and followed by a deliberate fire, 
as in the case of the German artillery, 
was not a chariftcteristic of the French gunner, 
all such elaborate procedures in his view being 
unsuited to the conditions of the battlefield. 
He regarded the rafale, that is, a sudden tempest 
of shell, lasting for a few seconds and sweeping 
a given area, as the more effective method of 
the two. The expenditure of anununition in- 
volved by such a procedure was provided for 
by an exceptionally large supply, amounting, 
inclusive of that carried in the army corps 
park, to about 500 rounds per gun. Tactically 
the batteries accompanying an army corps 
in action were destined for separate action, 
the Corps Artillery (12 batteries) being intended 
to crush the opposing artillery, the divisional 
batteries (18) to shatter the hostile infantry. 
Naturally such a rule was made subject to 
infinitely varying conditions, but the defini- 
tion of the two different tasks that would teJl 
to the lot of artillery and the detailing of 
special units for the accomplishment of each, 
are typical of the French love of clearness and 
precLsion. It was generally agreed that the 
tactical combination of the artillery and infantry 
was exceptionally well managed, and that the 
science of the officers and the courage and 
endurance of the rank and file of the artillery 
left nothing to be desired. ^<^ t 

In many respects the J^rench ckvhiryot^v^ 
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was the best France ever produced. The 
riding was good, the horses excellent, and if, 
Srccording to British ideas, the French horse- 
men were too much inclined to trust to shock - 
action and too little to the rifle, no one 
doubted that they fully realized tjie 
importance of their strategic mission, and 
the truth of the old dicta that " Cavalry is 
made for action " and that ** any decision 
is better than none.*' For them, also, the 
principle of economy of forces, late deploy- 
ment, and strong reserves held good ; and 
Special attention was devoted to the business 
of scouting. 

Everything in the case of the French, even 
more than in that of other armies, depended 
on the leadership, and doubts were sometimes 
expressed as to whether the French officer- 
corps, especially in its higher branches, would 
prove equal to its task. France did not 
possess, like Prussia, a military aristocracy, 
a special class set apart by tradition and by 
its social status for the task of leading armies. 
But the high standard maintained in all parts 
of the Army, to say nothing of the witness of 
history, seemed a sufficient answer to such 



dubitations. The training appears to have 
been sound and thorough, at any rate as far 
as the officers of the first line were concerned. 
All candidates for commissioned rank, whether 
they passed through St. Cyr or the Ecole 
Poly technique (the Sandhurst and the Woolwich 
of France), or were promoted from the ranks, 
had first to serve as privates and had then to pass 
qualifying examinations. The final examina- 
tion was competitive as well as comprehen* 
sive. Promotion from the rank of major and 
above it was entirely by selection, in the lower 
ranks it was decided partly by selection and 
partly by seniority. The officers of the Reserve 
and Territorial Army were not required to 
satisfy so high a technical standard ; but all 
had to serve six" months with the colours, and 
were liable to be called up for instruction every 
two years. The Staff of the Army, whose 
weakness largely contributed to the disasters 
of 1870, had immensely improved. All candi- 
dates for the Staff had to pass a competitive en- 
trance examination at the Ecole Sup^rieure de la 
Guerre, an institution corresponding to our 
Staff College, and after passing another at the 
termination of the course, went through a 
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two -years' probation on a staff, being attached 
during that period to other emns than their 
own. Thenceforward they spent their time, 
as did Prussieui Staff officers, alternately with 
their unit and on staff duty, every step in 
promotion being preceded by two years* service 
with their unit. There is ample evidence to 
show that their work in all branches was done 
very efficiently and very rapidly. A striking, 
if not an imimpeeu^hable, witness to their high 
qualities is to be found in the large amount 
of important literature produced during the last 
20 or 30 yeeure by individual officers. Maillard, 
Langlois, Bonnal, and Foch, not to mention 
others, were men whose historical and pro- 
fessional studies influenced thought in perhaps 
a greater degree than any other military 
writers of the age, and with hardly an exception 
were far superior to anything produced during 
the last 30 years in Germany. This Uterary 
actl\ ity was very chaiBcteristic of the renaissance 
of the French Army ; and it is significant that 
the new school of writers, throwing aside the 
decadent ideas of the Second Empire, drew 
their inspiration not from Germany, but from 
that supreme repository of militcuy instruction, 
the theory and practice of Napoleon. Nor did 
French military thinkers confine themselves 
to this work of tactical and strategical re- 



construction. Hand in hand with it the scientific 
genius of the nation led the way in military 
invention. The French were the first to re- 
arm their artillery with a quick-firing gun ; and 
in aviation they had strong clairbs to be con- 
sidered the pioneers of the world. It was not 
merely its generous heart and fiery soul that 
made the army formidable in 1914 ; with these 
there also moved to battle that other tutelary 
spirit of France, her clecir and splendid intelli- 
gence. 

The question of the higher military com- 
mand was one that for many years had exercised 
the minds of Frenchmen, and the solution offered 
by the decrees of 1911 was not entirely satis- 
factory. Down to that year the business of 
preparation for war was in the hands of the 
Conseil Sup^rieur de la Guerre, a body pre- 
sided over by the Minister of War, which could 
be siunmoned at^any time by the President of the 
Republic, and whose deliberations could on those 
occasions be attended by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Mcurine. It consisted generally 
of a committee of ten, and included as its Vice- 
President the G6n6ralis8ime appointed to direct 
the principal group of the French armies in 
time of war, besides several officers destined 
for the command of separate armies. The defect 
of this system was thatj!n(HieDpfsdta..>membei8 
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were in close touch with the General Staif , 
or possessed any staff of their own correspond- 
ing with the importance of their missions. By 
the Presidential decree of 1911 these defi- 
ciencies were repaired. The chiefs of the new 
Army stafk were formed into a General Staff 
Conmiittee under the Generalissimo, to whom 
was accorded the title of Chef d'Etat Major- 
General. In time of vfos he was to he seconded 
by the Chef d*Etat Major de rarm6e, who was 
intended to remain by the side of the Minister of 
War as the representative of the General 
Staff. At the same time the work of the 
General Staff was redistributed, the cUvision 
dealing with preparation for war being ple^^ 
under a Sous -Chef d'Etat Major, this officer 
being destined in time of war to act as chief of 
the sta>ff of the Gen^ralissime in the field. 
The Chef d'Etat Major-General (or future 
G6neralissime) and the Chef d*Etat Major de 
rarm6e (or the future adviser of the Minist^ 
in war time) were included among the members 
of the Conseil Sup6rieur. These arrangements 
made it possible for the Gen^ralissime per- 
sonally to direct the chiefs of the separate 
army staffs, and at the same time to share in 
the work of the Conseil Sup^rieur and exchange 
views with the destined Commanders of the 
Armies, a combination which, it was hoped, 
would smooth the way to a community of views 
and policy and would provide all the commanders 
with suitable staff organs of their own. The 
plan seemed a cumbrous one, but it was pro- 
bably the only means by "which the (xeneral 
Staff could be brought into line with the Con- 
seil Sup6rieur, a matter which the military, 
constitutional and political significance of that 
body rendered essential to the wellbeing of 
the Army. The peculiarity of the relation of 
the Army and of the civil Government is brought 
out by the fact that the Minister insisted on 
his right to appoint Army commanders, and 
that the decree of 1911 actually restricted 
their tenure of these all important posts to a 
single year. The advantages possessed in 
these matters by a monarchical Government 
of the Prussian type 9ver a Republican system 
are obvious and require no comment. A good 
deal of criticism both in and outside France 
was directed to considerations of this kind in 
the years before the war. It was said that 
the discipline and spirit of the Army was sapped 
by anti-militarLst propaganda, that its per- 
aonnel was of unequal quality, that the nation 
was rent by political divisions, that the succes- 
sive governments were weak and unstable, and 
that the good of the Army, especially in the 
matter of the higher command, was constantly 



sacrificed to intrigue* When war came it was 
at once evident that these' views were far 
from being justified by the facts. In face of 
the national danger divisions disappeared to a 
degree that those who knew France best 
would a few weeks ecurlier have pronounced 
impossible. Anti- militarism became voiceless 
and was abcuidoned by its foremost advocates, 
including the lamented M. Jaur^s, who was 
assassinated as a *' traitor " after he had 
made it known that he renounced his ordi- 
nary views as inopportune and unpatriotic. 
How far General Joffre, a soldier of great 
Colonial distinction and wide experience of 
high command, €Uid his subordinates would 
prove equal to their task, and* how far the 
French Army its^f would prove worthy of 
its old "renown, the events of the campaign 
alone could show. But of the nature of the 
dominant motive none could doubt for a single 
instant. Frenchmen had but one object, the 
preservation of their beloved country ; €Uid 
but one thought, how best they might 
serve her interests. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to the 
general plan of campaign. Its opening phase 
was bound to be of a defensive character, 
sJthough the defence, concordantly with the 
national tempereunent and French military 
theory, was certain to take €tti active form. 
France's policy, and her earnest wish to avoid 
war if war could be avoided with honour, for- 
bade the fikssumption of em aggressive attitude, 
even if her inferior numbers and the expected 
slowness of the Russian concentration had not 
rendered an offensive impossible from a mili- 
tary point of view. She could not expect her 
Ally seriously to affect the situation before 
the 20th day of mobilization, and for the first 
30 days at least she could not count on any 
diminution of the hostile forces directed 
against herself. She knew that she would be 
obliged for a more or less indefinite period to 
devote her energies to repelling a superior 
enemy. It was consequently obvious that 
she would be compelled, at any rate until the 
enemy's main line of attack became certain, 
to submit in some measure to his initiative 
and so to distribute the bulk of her forces as 
to render them available to meet the impend- 
ing blow wherever it might fall. Such a task 
is one of the hardest that war can demand oi 
an army and a nation. There was a good 
deal to be said for the view, which was current 
in Germany, that from the technical as well 
OS from the moral point of view the role of the 
defender had been made more difficult by 
modem conditions. According to this schooL> 
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of thought, the view of Clauaewitz that the 
defender would always have on his side the 
advantages of concealment and time, and that 
the cMsailant would always be exposed to the 
risk of discovery and of premature commit- 
ment, was less applicable than of old. The 
enormous size of modem armies, the immense 
breadth and depth of fronts, whether in the 
theatre of war or on the battlefield, and the 
consequent difficulty of accurate observation, 
were believed considerably to have reduced the 
advantages of that deferred form of action 
which the great Prussicui author, writing of 
days when armies were comparatively small 
and visible, regarded as outweighing the moral 
advantages of the offensive. Most of the 
experience of 1870 and 1906 seemed to prove 
that the advantage had passed to the army 
which was powerful enough to take the offen- 
sive, to seize the initiative, to be first on the 
spot. On the other hand it was held in France 
that the counter-attack was a tremendously 
powerful weapon, perfectly capable of giving 
victory to the defenders, providing that there 
were forthcoming on the part of their com- 
manders the knowledge, judgnient, and resolu- 
tion necessary to enable them to profit by the 
mistakes and the exhaustion of the assailaxit ; 
and on the pckrt of their people the intelligence 
and endurance necessary to enable them to 



understand and to wait. Such were, in brief* 
the two strategic theories which circimistances 
and policy were destined to bring into Qpposi- 
tion on the French frontiers. 

To find the means, in accordance with their 
strategic theory, of ccurying on an effective 
defensive until the moment when a suc- 
cessful Russian advcuice would enable them 
to assume the offensive, was the task of 
the French oonmianders. Broadly speikking, 
the possible front of the maia German 
concentration extended roughly from Aix- 
la-Chapelle, close to the meeting of the 
Dutch, German, and Belgian frontiers, to 
the point of the Vosges at Schirmeck, west of 
Strassburg, a breadth of about 180 miles ; 
and whatever the probabilities it would be 
impossible to say, until the form of the concen- 
tration was fairly defined, exactly the point 
where the reed effort would be made. All that 
could be safely predicted would be that once 
begun, and from whatever point, it would be 
pushed forward as fast as possible and as 
straight as possible upon Paris, that is to say 
that the main fighting was bound to take place 
somewhere within the triangle of Liege, Strass- 
burg, and Paris, or close to its sides ; an area 
which, from the French point of view and 
speaking purely geographically, would ll^ 
covered by a preliminary concentration from 
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Maubeuge to Toul (a breadth of 150 miles). 
But, while admitting that it would be necesscuy 
to occupy in some degree the whole of this por- 
tion of the frontier, not to mention the spaces 
towards LiUe on the one flank and Belf ort on the 
other, anything like an equal distribution of 
force along it would obviously be a negation of 
all modem strategic teaching, a return to the 
cordon system condemned a century ago. 
The French concentration had to be fixed with 
a view to certain definite strategic eventualities. 
These were comparatively few. It was evident 
for ye€urs before the war that only two main 
alternatives, already referred to in Chapter 2, 
were open to Germany. It was certedn, 
owing to the He of French and German territory, 
the arrangement of the German railways, and the 



distribution of the French fortress system south* 
ward cknd in rear of Epinal, that no large 
concentration would take place in Upper 
AlB€bce ; but that, while leaving sufficient troops 
between Strassburg and the French frontier 
to retcurd any attempt at a French offensive 
from the south, the Germans had to choose 
between a grand offensive from Loiraine 
(Thionville-Metz-Schirmeck) or one from the 
front Metz-Aix-la-Chapelle, passing through 
the neutral territory of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. The first involved the storming of the 
French barrier forts between the fortresses of 
Verdun-Toul €uid Neaicy, €ttid could best be 
met by a concentration of the main French 
Army on that formidable front, emd in the gaps 
on its flanks. Such a concentration, which 
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was rendered feasible by the strength of the 
covering troops, might be expected to enable 
the French Army to accept battle under very 
favourable conditions, for the front of the 
position would be enormously strong, and 
the fortresses would c^ord excellent pivots 
for out-fl€ttJdng operations, or for counter 
attacks if the enemy endeavoured to turn them. 
The northern alternative was by some regarded 
as even more imfavourable to the German 
Army, on the ground that the passage through 
Belgium, emd the capture of the Belgian 
fortresses, would occupy more time and cost 
more men than even the storming of the Verdun- 
Toul defences. In any case it was certain 
that even if the Belgian resistance was neg- 
ligible, some da}^ must elapse before the 
inv€Mling hosts could reach the French frontiers ; 
while, if it was vigorous, it might even be 
possible for the French Army to join the 
Belgian Army and operate in conjunction with 
its Ally. Nor was it to be forgotten that the 
intervention of a British Army was more 
likely to take place in the event of a 
violation of Belgium than otherwise. From 
the French point of view, moreover, the 



existence of neutral territory offered another 
importfiuit advemtage. It was hardly Kkely 
that Germemy would invade neutral territory 
unless she meant to make serious use of it. 
The news of the violation of Belgium, tberefore« 
seemed calculated to set doubts at rest as to 
the zone which the Germans had chosen for 
their main effort, and therefore to indicate 
the direction in which the main French con- 
centration would have to tchke place. Beyond 
this nothing was certain. The strength of the 
Belgian resistance, the stopping power of the 
fortresses, the intended lines of advemce and 
the relative distribution of the German troops, 
as well as the total strength of the hostile force 
in the northern area could only be cleared up 
by the operations themselves. In one other 
important respect the French were lucky. The 
neutral attitude of Spain, and especially of 
Italy, freed them of all apprehensions on their 
south-eastern and southern frontiers. It was 
from the first possible for them to accumulate a 
considerably larger force of troops on their 
western frontier than could have been reckoned 
upon with any safety in the plans drawn up 
in time of peace. 
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WHEN Belgium was declared '* per- 
petually neutral " it was quite as 
much in the interests of the Great 
Powers as in her own. A 
dangerous crisis over the fate of Limburg had 
just been passed, and both Franc^ and Prussia 
had formed the habit of studying the invasion 
of their respective countries by way of Belgium. 
In necurly all Moltke*s memoranda of 1859- 
1869 on possible Franco-German wars the 
eventuality of a French attack from Belgium 
was taken into consideration. Since 1870, 
however, the question had been studied rather 
from the point of view of German attack upon 
France than vice versa, and it is safe to say that 
there was no problem of higher strategy that had 
been so freely discussed aa that of the violation 
of Belgium's neutrality. 

That Germany would not be restrained by the 
old Treaty of London if it suited her to attack 
France by way of Belgium waa assumed on all 
sides as the basis of discussion. Rightly and 
naturally, the soldiers left the question of public 
law and policy to higher authority, and applied 
themselves to the consideration of the military 
conditions and consequences of an act which 
was obviously possible. 

It must be scud that, after the formation of 
the Dual Alliance and* the consequent possi- 
bility of a war on two fronts for Germany, 
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military opinion was by no means agreed, 
either in principle or in detail, on the question of 
Germany's advantage in the matter. Some 
held that the time limit imposed upon Ger- 
meuiy by Eastern necessities was too small 
to aUow of the march through Belgium. 
Others considered that Germany's only 
object would be to pass troops through 
Southern Belgium only 9s rapidly as 
possible, and, deploying for the first time in 
France itself, to pick up new railway com- 
munications with Germany via M^zidres and 
Luxemburg — ^in other words, to borrow part 
of Belgium for a week or so, to con- 
front Europe with the fait accompli, and to 
pacify Belgium by prompt payment of 
the bill for damages. Still others held that 
Germany needed Belgium, south and north of 
the Meuse alike, both for the deployment and 
for the subsequent mainteneuxce of her huge 
forces. In all these studies, as a matter of 
course, estimates were formed of the theoretical 
resistance of the Belgian Army to the invaders. 
One would assert that mobilization would re- 
quire such-cttid-such a period, others would cal- 
culate in terms of ** neutralizing " one, two, or 
three German army corps, and others imagined 
that Belgium would only save her f ace,and worked 
out their problem purely on the distcmces and 
times separating Aix-la-C]iapelle from M^zidres* ^ 
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These frigid calculations and estimates 
usually ignored the fact that since her inde- 
pendence Belgium had developed a distinct and 
remarkable national spirit. Yet in some re- 
spects this omission was natural enough, for it 
was not always that the Belgian authorities 
themselves realized, before the war, the bearing 
of patriotism — ^this new and real patriotism — 
on their military problem. One of the leading 
Belgian generals, for instance, defined the r6U 
of the Belgian Army as the detaining of such a 
proportion of the invader's force as would 
weaken him unduly on his main battlefield. 
On these cold premises, Belgium was not a 
neutral nation at all, but simply a State possess- 
ing a certain number of soldiers who could 
be thrown into the scale on this side or that, if 
her treaty rights were infringed. In fact, in 
the eyes of the Army, neutraUty had become, in 
a sense, a badge of servitude. 

Far different were the realities of the case. 
When Belgium faced the Germans in August, 
1914, in defence of her neutrality, that privilege 
stood for nothing less, in the eyes of the people, 
than national independence. It was not a 
question of telling, the Army to act as a make- 
weight, but a question of fighting the Germeuis 
to the bitter end. Belgian patriotism, fre- 
quently supposed to have been smothered in 
infancy by sectional, political, and industrial 
qu£krrels, was suddenly put to the supreme test 
and proved its existence. 

At that moment the Regular Army had only 
recently come to be representative of that 
patriotism — ^to be an army, so to speak, of 
"principals." Up to 1913, or at least 
up to 1909, it had been conceived of 
rather as an army of "agents." The com- 
munity itself had been too completely absorbed 
in its industrial development and its social 
questions to pay much heed to those of defence. 
It paid, and willingly paid, for its costly fortifica- 
tions, just as the British public peud for its 
Navy. But its personal living connexion with 
the Army was small. The Government, on its 
part, was certainly somewhat unwilling to 
suirender to the principle of the armed nation, 
conceiving that it needed a force of agents of its 
own to support its authority in time of internal 
trouble. 

At the time when the Belgian Army tock 
shape, prcMstically all the armies of Europe were 
organized on the principle of substitute-con- 
scription. This principle produced, in prac- 
tice, armies that were chiefly composed of 
volunteer professionals, since, on the one hand, 
the substitute who served on behalf of a con- 
script was really a volunteer with a bounty, 



and on the other, the re-engagement of the 
time-expired substitute to serve for a second 
conscript gave the State a long-service army 
that it could fairly regard as its own pro- 
perty. Until after 1871, therefore, *this form 
of army was bs normal and natural as an 
army of soldiers of fortune in the 17 th century 
or a mechanical army in the 18th century. 

After 1871, however, the military problem 
of Belgium was by no means so simple. The 
most formidable military Power of Europe 
W8ks to the east, and the second most formidable 
to the west, of her. At the same time, in 
Belgium itself both the popular view of the 
Army 6ts a thing apart and the governmental 
objections to the arming of a people not easily 
governed still held good. Whereas in the case of 
the new French Army the new organization was a 
recombination of free atoms into which the 
war had disintegrated it, Belgium had under 
gone no such process of disintegration, and the 
reforms in her Army after the precautionary 
mobilization of that year were rather adjust- 
ments than reconstructions. In fact, for 
more than 30 years the Army remained, in 
kind and type, the saone. 

Belgium's answer to the new conditions 
created by 1870 was fortification. It so hap- 
pened that she possessed in General Brialmont 
the greatest military engineer of the 19th cen- 
tury, and his genius and activity dominated 
the scheme of defence. As a yoimg officer 
in the days of smooth-bore guns, he was, like 
his French contemporaries, a disciple of the 
orthodox ** bastion " school of fortification, 
but presently he went over to the ** poly- 
gonal " side of Camot, Montalembert, and 
the Prussians. The enceinte of Antwerp, 
built to his designs in 1859, with ito chicanes 
of all sorts — little rises of the parapet level 
to give fire upon this or that comer, little falls 
and recesses to protect it from enfilade, in- 
geniously-curved short flanks to search shy 
comers of the ditch, and so on — still exists 
to attest his skill and ingenuity in a lost cause. 
But with 1864 and 1870 came the rifled gun, 
and Brialmont was young enough to adapt his 
works to the new st€uidard of resistance. 

For some years after 1870 the question of 
the Army had precedence over the question 
of the forts. Strong and determined efforts 
were being made by the army officers (Brial- 
mont amongst them) and the democrats, 
approaching the problem from widely different 
sides, to introduce the principle of the nation 
in arms, and it was with the arriere pensee of 
diverting'attention from this side of the defence 
question that the Govermnenc took upObne 
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fortification proposals of Colonel Deboer, Brial- 
mont's right-hand mcui. 

It was already provided in the defence scheme 
of 1859 that Antwerp should be the main strong- 
hold of the kingdom, upon which all field opera- 
tions — whether a.gainst French or against 
German intruders — should be bcuied. Deboer, 
supported by his chief, proposed some barrier- 
forts (not, be it observed, a ring of 
forts) at Liege in 1879. Tliree yecurs 
later Brialmont himself proposed more im- 
portcmt works, both at Liege and at 
Namur, and with these proposals began three 
fresh sets of controversies. These were, first, 
the political disputes which made the expendi- 
ture of money on those new works a party 
question ; secondly, the strategical question 
whether Namur and Liege should be made 
into important fortresses, a proposition to 
which, many senior officers of the Belgian Army 
would not assent ; etnd, thirdly, the technical 
military question of armour etnd concrete 
versus eajrih parapets, which was then at its 
height in all coimtries.* 

Echoes of this last still lingered thirty years 
afterwards, when war put the Meuse fortresses 
to the test. The first was set at rest when, 
under the spell of Brialmont* s personality, 
the Government decided to make Lidge and 
Naiiuir fortresses after his own heart. The 
second, or strategical, Ls^ue was fought and 
re-fought throughout the years of peace, the 



most serious competing proposal being that of 
General Dejardin, who urged his countrymen 
to give up the too exposed Meuse line and to 
make Brussels itself a first-class fortress con- 
nected with Antwerp by beurier-forts on the 
Dyle and Scheldt. 

The forts as actually constructed were of Brial- 
mont* s third period — strong simple masses of 
steel and concrete without chicanes or weak- 
nesses, but of course very expensive. The course 
of operations in 1914 may be said on the whole 
to have justified the money sunk in these passive 
defences. What is more questionable, how- 
ever, is their service to the general defence of 
Belgium. For beyond doubt Belgians were 
content to point with pride to these superb 
structures, the finest miUtary engineering Work 
of the age,* as British people were wont to 
enumerate the ships of their great Navy insteckl 
of tackling the problem of the personnel. 

In 1863, on the eve of Prussia's challenge to 
the old eumies of Austria and Frcuice, Belgium 
possessed a substitute-conscript " standing 
army'* of 73,718 rank and file, which was 
raised as far as possible by voluntcury enUst- 
ment, the ballot (with substitution) mailing 
good vacancies, as in other armies. The term 
of service for all alike was e^'ght years, of which 
four were spent "on fuiiough,*' and thus 
roughly 38,000 men were permanently under 
arms, with a drilled reserve of 36,000 behind 
them.f The eleven fortresses that then existed 



*MftJor G. 8. aarke (afterwards Lord Sydenham) and Major 
I^als Jackson (afterwards Assistant Director of Fortifications) 
wece amongst tboee who broke a lanoe wltii Gennal Brialmont 



*Though rivalled perfaape by the same engineer's Bucharest _ 

works In Bumania. ^ 

tTheie was also a small naval forceJ'^'f^^- the only Oovem- ^ 
meat vessels aie fast Channel steamers. 
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absorbed practically the whole of this force. 
At that time the population was just under 
6,000,000 souls. 

In 1899, in a population of about 6,750,000, 
the peace strength was still only 43,000 rank and 
file, and sutetitution was still the ruling principle. 
But the Army had ceased to be the almost 
purely professional force that it had been, 
for enough non -substitute miUtiamen had been 
passed through the ranks into the reserve to 
give a total war strength (in the ten year -classes* 
liable) of about 130,000. On the other hand, 
Namur and Liege had, rightly or wrongly, been 
raised from the status of forts (Tarrit to that 
of fortresses, and -their garrisons had been 
correspondingly enlarged, so that it was doubt- 
ful whether even as many as 80,000 men would 
be available for the free field army. 

It was this last fact which more than any 
other consideration led to the passing of the 

*L68a]lyoDly eight were available, but the Goyemment had 
emeigency powers to call up two more. 



Army Law of 1902. This Law certainly marked 
no progress towards the realization of a 
national militia. On the contrary, it made 
voluntary enlistment of professionals the 
acknowledged basis of the Army by in- 
creasing their emoluments and practically 
doubling the proportion of them on the peace 
establishment. But two reforms of great import- 
ance were effected. First, the liability period 
was extended to thirteen years, and, secondly, 
the framework of the Army was recast so &3 
to give many cadres on a low peace establish- 
ment, to be filled on mobilization by the reser- 
vists, of whom thirteen-year classes were now 
available instead of eight or ten. Thanks to these 
two reforms, it was expected that on mobiliza- 
tion 180,000 men would be available in organ 
ized formations. Under this Law the strength 
of the eventual field army — ^after garrisons had 
been provided for — was supposed to be 100,000. 
In a few years, however, it became evident 
that the system of ^[ft||?Mj J^JP^ 49<5rW^ 
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voluntary enlistment was a failure. The 
deficit was not indeed very alarming in itself, 
considered in relation either to the peace 
strength or to the ultimate mobilizable force, 
but it did indicate that no farther expansion 
was possible on the old lines of a governmental 
army. The reason for this was certainly not 
want of patriotism in the Belgian people, for 
national mihtary service was in the creed of 
the mosi democratic political parties, as it 
had been in the creed of the old Radicals ol 
the 1848 Revolutions. It was due partly to 
the fact that the Army was being kept away 
from the people by the Government, and still 
more to the absorption of the unemployed in 
the growing industries at home and of the 
most adventurous in the service of the Congo:* 

Meanwhile the international outlook grew 
darker. The Russo-Japanese wcur, the first 
Morocco dispute, and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia followed one another swiftly. 
Every other year at least there was a threat 
of general European war. .Every yeea witnessed 
some development in mobile siege artillery that 
was supposed to increase the military chances 
of a 'brusque attack on Brialmont's Meuse 
fortresses, hitherto supposed to be reducible 
only by sapping and mining. It was now not 
the fortresses, but the Army, that took first 
place in the scheme of national defence. There 
were moments in the yeeas 1909-1914 when 
Liege and Namur could fairly have been said 
to be suffering from neglect — a thing that 
would have been inconceivable ten yectrs before. 
Antwerp, on the other hand, resumed the place 
that it had held in the defence scheme of 1859. 
While Liege and Namur began to be looked 
upon again as simple barrier-groups, Antwerp, 
in its capacity as base of the field army, received 
an enormous outer ring of new forts, more 
modem in conception even than Briabnont's.f 

Almost the last act of King Leopold II. was 
to give the Royal asst'.nt to the Army Bill of 
1909. In that Bill substitution and the 
governmental army that it produced at last 
definitely gave way to the principle of the 
national army. The ^new scheme was in many 
respects tentative and imperfect, and in fact 
had to be thoroughly revised in 1913. But the 
first Cttid hardest step was taken. The nation 
was armed, ani neutrality as a politico -military 
abstraction rapidly gave way to ** independ- 
ence " 8US a popular creed. 

By limiting sul)atitution to the one case of 
brothers the character of the Army Was changed 

"Moreover, the drilled volunteer battalions of the Civic Guard 
(see below) doubtless alxorbed eome promising material. 

tTbese forts were completed and fit to stand a siege. aooordiDg 
to publisbed German reporte, in November, 1919. 




COUNT DE LALAING. 
the Belgian Minister in London. 

[Bassano. 

from that of a contract force rendering services 
professionally to that of a duty force serving as 
members of society. The peace strength 
(42,800) remained at much the same figure as 
before, as also did the periods of colour service 
required of the militiamen. But the absence 
of a high proportion of long-service men enabled 
the annual intake of recruits — ^which is what 
determines the war strength of an army — to be 
increased from a nominal 13,000 to a real 
17,600. The low-establishment ccuires of the 
previous organization were thus filled up to 
the ordinary standfikrd of active imits in peace. 
At the seune time the liabihty period was re- 
duced by one year, so that a war strength of 
210,000 rank and file could be obtained with 
certainty so long as the volontaires de carrikrc 
— i.e., the enlisted professionals — still remcuned 
in the Army in great numbers. Given this 
st€uidard of strength, it was clearly un- 
necessary to apply the principle of imiversal 
service rigorously throughout a population of 
over 7,000,000.* Accordingly, liability was 
restricted to one son in each family, and, as 
above mentioned, one brother could join aa 
substitute for cmother. 

But the question was soon asked — V^b& this 
war strength itself adequate ? Having regard 
to the immense development of the new en- 
trenched camp of Antwerp, not less than 130,000 

*The maximum annual contingent on such a population would 
have been about 07.000. (tf whom some 33.000 or 34.000 woaU 
^ fit for service, uigiiizea uy x^_j^^\^pc l%^ 
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of the 210,000 would be required for fortress 
duties, and the field army, instead of being 
increased, would remain stationary at the 
figure of 80,000.* 

The second Morocco crisis of 1911, and the 
Italian and Balkan wars of 1 9 1 1 - 1 2, with the con- 
sequent increases in the strength and war-readi- 
ness of the French and German Armies, answered 
the question promptly and decisively ; and in 
January, 1913, a new Army scheme was brought 
forward by the Government. It became law 
in due course and had been about a year and 
a half in operation when the Great War broke 
out. 

Under this scheme the standard of strength on 
mobilization was to be as follows (rank and file 
only) : — 

Field twrmy 150,000 

Antwerp 90,000 

Liege 22,600 

Namur 17,500 

Reserves in dep6t« (for drafts) 60,000 

340,000 



To realize this standard, liability to service 
was made in fact, as it already was in theory, 
universal. But certain exemptions were, as 
usual, granted, and allowing for these and for the 
physically unfit it was calculated that no more 
than 49 per cent, of the gross annual contingent 
would be available for service. The thirteen 
yeckrs' term of liability to serve on mobilization 
was reintroduced. Had events permitted the 
scheme to grow to maturity, the above numbers 
would have been realized with certainty, since 
thirteen classes each of 33,000 compulsory 
service men and 2,000 volunteers would have 
given a total of 455,000. As it was, how- 
ever, only two classes had become available 
imder the new scheme, and the resources of the 
country in trained men (not counting the Civic 
Guard) were, roughly : — 

The 1913 class . . . . 30,000 

Four classes (1909-12), at 

20,000 80,000 

Eight classes (1901-8), at 

13,300 106,400 

Volunteers (steadily decreas- 
ing from 1901, but averaged 
at about 2,500) . . . . 34,600 



Plus the recruit class of 1914 
Plus professional cadres . . 

Gross . . 



251,000 

33,000 

. . 12.000 

.. 296,000 



Deduct 15 per cent, as unfit 
and missing on mobilization, 
and the net strength be- 
comes 261,000 

Add gendarmerie not included 

in the cleisses above, about 2,000 



Total available 



.. 263,000 



• This flsxire, however, would now be a minimum an<l not a maxi- 
mum, aa it would have proved in a mobilization under the 1002 



If therefore, as foreseen, Antwerp, Namur, and 
Liege were to absorb 130,000 men of the active 
army and its reserves, only 133,000 at the 
outside would be available for the field army, 
even assuming that the new recruits of the 1914 
contingent could by judicious distribution be 
safely incorporated in the active ranks, and the 
hoped-for drafting reserve of 60,000 men at the 
depots would be non-existent. If, therefore, the 
war establishment of the field army ( 150,000) was 
to be attained, it was necessary to economize on 
the fortress garrisons, and to that end to call 
upon the Civic Guard to bear a greater share 
in the defence than had been contemplated. 

This call was the final test of the reality of 
Belgian patriotism. 

The Gfikrde Civique w€is one of the few sur- 
vivors of the National Guards of the days when 
the citizen-in-etrms stood for liberty against 
Governmental autocracy ; in its virtues and its 
defects, therefore, it was the true descendant 
of the citizen bands who had risen against 
the Dutch in the War of Independence, and 
of the National Guards that in France, 
Germany, and Italy played so great a part in 
the revolutionary movements of 1830-48. 
As with all formations of this kind, its military 
effic€wy was in proportion simply to its passion. 
That it could not give full efiEect to its passion 
for want of specifically military training may 
freely be admitted — the point is that all the 
value that it possessed was derived from -the 
cause in which it was called upon to fight. 

On any conception of Belgian defence as 
a Governmental act, therefore, little reliance 
was or could be plciced upon the Garde Civique ; 
and, moreover, by its very nature it was rather 
a counterpoise than an auxiliary to the Army, 
which, both as a regular force and a Govern- 
mental force, looked down upon the bourgeois 
amateur. But, e^ we have seen, the con- 
ception of neutrality as an afEair of policy 
involving the use of an army as tlio agent of 
policy luwl given way to the conception of a 
national indepondouc5e dofeuded by the stout 
hearts of the citizens themselves. In making this' 
new patriotism possible the (Jardo Civique had 
worthily played its part, tis it had done also 
in assisting to maintain public order dixring 
industrial disputes. With the bringing together 
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of the Army and the nation that followed 
the Army Acts of 1909 and 1913, its part 
seemed to be over, euid gradually, as the 
Army absorbed the citizens, it was intended 
to die out. 

But in August, 1914, this absorption had 
no more than begun, and the Gaoxle Civique 
still existed in the old form and the old numbers. 
To it belonged in theory every able-bodied 
man who was not in the line or the reserve 
of the regulcur forces, between the ages of 
twenty-one Ctfid thirty-two ; €Uid behind it 
was its reserve of men of thirty- th'ee to fifty, 
whose sole peck^e liability was to report them- 
selves three times a year. Taking 35,000 as the 
total able-bodied contingent, and deducting 
15,000 as enrolled in the Army, we find 
the nominal strength of the 1st Ban 
Garde avique to be 13x20,000, or 260,000. 
Actually it was far below that figure, for only 
in the cities €Uid towns did it possess any effec- 
tive organization, and it may be ctssimied that 
not more than 90,000 Gardes Civiques were 
available for duty. These men had been 
present at ten drills a year, but (as was to be 
expected from their origin and principle) 
they were under the Home and not the War 
Department, end received httle if any assistance, 
either in training or in organization, from the 
active army. However, in modem Belgium, 
as in the France of Louis Philippe, the exist- 
ence of the general liability had given the 
enthusiasts the opportmiity of forming volun- 
teer corps, and these like the British Volimteers, 
met habitually for drill and social purposes. 



and, with little direct assistance from above, 
attained a fair standard of military efficiency. 
This category included between 37,000 and 
40.000 of the 90,000 men in the organized 
force. How well these men did their duty by 
the side of the regulars the defence of Liege 
attests. If as a national guard they were mori- 
bund, as part of the new National Army that had 
not had time to grow, they bore their full share 
of the defence of the kingdom, and this in spite 
of the brutality of the inv£ulers, who chose to 
regard them as non-military irregulars, to be 
shot when caught — a view which might equally 
. well be taken of the police of Great Britain, or 
even of the King's African regiments under the 
Colonial Office. For a moment, when over- 
whelmed and imsupported by the Allies, the 
Belgian Government dismissed the Civic Guard, 
in order to save it from this treatment, but it 
was soon re-armed and re-employed. 

The aid of the Garde Civique, then, being 
justly reckoned upon for the fortresses, it was 
possible on mobilization to constitute the field 
army more or less in accordance with the 
normal scheme. 

This provided for six divisions and a cavalry 
division, besides the regular fortress troops. 
The division consisted of staff and three " mixed 
brigades " ; each was composed of two three- 
battalion regiments of infantry and a group of 
three, four-gun field batteries, plus the divisional 
artillery (three groups), divisional cavalry (one 
regiment) and special troops. 

The order of battle of the division is shown 
in the accompanying diagram : — 
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PENTAGONAL BRIALMONT FORT. 




TRIANGULAR BRIALMONT FORT, 

{For dtscription s$t pagts 16 & 17.) 



A very interesting feature of this organization, 
which is almost peculiar to the Belgisui Army, is 
the mixed brigade of six battalions and three 
batteries. Such an orgeuiization, when found 
in other armies, is usually only for detach- 
ments stationed in outlying frontier districts 
(c.gf., the Austro-Montenegrin and the Franco- 
Italian frontiers). In Belgium, on the contrary, 
it was not detachments, but the parts of the 
main army itself that were so organized. 
The needs of modem tactics had produced 
the idea of the " tactical group " of all arms . 
within the division in the French and the 
British Armies, but in these armies the grouping 
was only a temporary ad hoc eurangement, 
whereas in Belgium it was the basis of the 
regular organization. 

The cavalry division consisted of three 
brigades, each of two four-squadron regiments, 
a mobilized gendarmerie regiment in addition, 
and tliree batteries of horse artillery ; a cyclist 
battalion, a cyclist engineer detachment on 
bicycles and a motor-ambuleuice section also 
figured in the organization. 

The establishment-strength of the division 
was roughly 22,000 combatants, which meant 



that the so-called division was in reality a 
small army corps. The cavalry division wc« 
about 6,000 strong in combatants. 

This force of six divisions,* a cavalry 
division,! with the 13th and 14th mobile 
brig£kdes at Namur and Li^ge, was formed 
on mobilization by the expemsion of each of 
the 20 infantry regiments of three battalions, 
or about 1,650 men, into a six-battalion brigade 
of about 7,000. This meant a four-fold expan- 
sion for the regular field army alone, without 
counting the fortress garrisons, but the Balkan 
Wars had already shown that for a thoroughly 
national war it was safe to multiply even by 
eight. The lieutenant-colonels and the second 
captains of the active regiments, with a propor- 
tion of junior oflficers serving as supernumeraries 
in peace, conrunanded the regiment €«id com- 
panies newly formed on mobilization.} 

The cavalry and artillery were maintained on a 
high establishment in peace, the field artillery 
being only doubled and the cavalry scarcely 



*lHt Ghent. 2nd Antwerp. Srd Li^se. 4thr/^unur. 6th 
6th BrustielH. Instead of the two bowltser groups of dlri^looAl 
artillery, the 6th division bad one o( hone artUtej and cno hi 
heavy bowltzera. 

tBruHselfl. 

tTtie reghoentB at Namur and Ll«ge fonned fortfaas tjattaUooi 
in addiUoo. >f> 

tuMuuu.^^ uigiLizeu uy '^^-jv^v^'^t iC 
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THE MODERN DEFENCES OF ANTWERP, 



increased at all, by the intake of reservists 
(men and horses) on mobilization.* 

Of the fortress troops, both artillery and 
engineer, details need not be given. It will 
suffice to say that the formations in these 
branches were numerous, as one would expect 
from the preponderant part played by the 
three fortresses in the defence scheme. 

Before we deiil with these fortresses in any de- 
tail, however, we may set forth briefly the char- 
acteristic points of the armament, equipment, 
and uniform of the Belgian Army. The field 
artillery weapon was a Krupp quick-firer of 

rrhe perlodB of mlUtiainen's servioe with the oolouni were :— 
Infantry, Heavy ArUlIery. and Plcneere. 15 moothB : Cavalry and 
Horae AiUUery. 24 months : Field Artillery and Train. 21 mouths. 



1905,* with single long running-up spring 
and panorama sight, but without ** indepen- 
dent line of sight " — ^in a word, a typical equip- 
ment of its date, inferior to the French, Russian, 
and British models, but superior to the German^ 
At the outbreak of war no definite decision had 
been made as to the pattern of quick-firing field 
howitzer to be adopted, and the old breech- 
loading weapons were ta^en into the field. 
The rifle, pattern 1880, a Mauser, of '30] in. 
calibre, was also a typical weapon, differing 
only in points of deteul from the rifle of many 
other armies. 



* Some of the guns were made at EFsen, and others at tha 
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The machine-guns were of three tj^pes — a 
Hotchkiss, used in the fortresses, a Maxim of 
much the same pattern and weights as those 
of other armies, and a new type named the 
**Berthier,'* a light automatic weapon weighing 
only 181b. This was frequently, if not always, 
mounted (for transport only) on a light two- 
wheeled carriage drawn by dogs. The cavalry 
machine guns had pack transport. W hen in 
CK^tion all field machine guns were tripod- 
mounted. 

On the whole, then, as regards weapons 
Belgium was on a level with her contemporaries, 
but in no way ahead of them, for even the 
light machine-gun had been introduced into the 
Danish, Russian, and other armies. 

The same can hardly be said of the uniforms 
and the infantry equipment. The Belgian 
linesmen went into action Spgainst the grey 
Germcuis wearing the blue tunic or greatcoat, 
the heavy knapsack, and the white buff 
accoutrements of peace time. Trials had re- 
cently been made of a khaki field uniform, but 
none such had been adopted. 

As we have already seen, the older 
fortifications of Antwerp represent Brial- 
mont*s youth, and those of Liege and Namiu*, 
€ttid some of tlio newer Antwerp forts, his 
maturity, while the newer Antwerp works 
exQ more modem in design than even Brial- 
mont's final plans. The first, constructed 
before the da\'s of the siege howitzer 
shell, scarcely concern us. But the second and 
third call for more detailed description, and for 



that purpose we tctite two of Brialmont*s 
designs — one for a Icu^ge fort with an internal 
keep, and one for a " fortin " or smaller work. 
The ring fortresses of Namur and Liege were 
simply combinations of these forts and 
" for tins," varied slightly in detail to suit the 
sites. 

The larger tort shown is five -sided, and 
surrounded by a deep ditch, of which 
the counter -scarp is a masonry wall, while the 
earthen escarp is simply the prolongation cf the 
exterior slope of the parapet. Behind the 
counter-scarp wall and running along almost 
its wliolo length is a vaulted gallery, which 
at the angles of the ditch is pierced for machine- 
guns and rifles, so as to sweep the floor cf the 
ditch at the moment of assault. From this 
gallery small galleries run outwards and down- 
wards at right angles to enable the defenders 
to counter -atta.ck the besiegers' mining 
operations, and other galleries communicate 
with the fort below the floor of the ditch. This 
counter-scarp gallery, therefore, is the main 
defence of the fort during the final stages of 
the besiegers' advance, both against his assault 
overground across the ditch, and against his 
mining operations underground, and it is 
itself practically secure against any form of 
attack except slow ctfid systematic mining — 
unless, indeed, artillery of quite unforeseen 
power were- to be brou^rht against it, in which 
case it would ' succumb like any other works. 

In the rear (or "gorge") of the fort the 
escarp is of masonry, and galleried and pierced 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS IN BRUSSELS. 



so as to command the floor of the ditch. The 
parapet of the fort is a plain infantry breast- 
work, with steel gun-cupolas bedded in 
concrete at intervals. 

Within this five-sided work cuid separated 
from it by an inner ditch is a triangular 
mass of concrete, galleried and pierced on 
its rear side to sweep the rear of the inner 
ditch* and on all sides so as to give 
fire upwards upon the interior of the outer fort, 
and so to prevent an enemy who has stormed 
the front part from establishing himself solidly 
in the interior and to keep open a way for 
reinforcements by way of the rear side or 
** gorge." Access from the outer fort to the 
inner ditch is obtained through a tunnel from 
a well or sunk " area/'y all parts of "which 
are kept under fire by carefully sloping the 
earth on the inner side, glacis -fewhion, so as to 
bring it vmder the observation of a cupola 
in the centre of the triangular keep. 



*The count er-Bcarp galleries at the apex provide for ditch 
defence on the front faces. 

tTbis sunk " area " also a^isis In limiting the space open to 
the auailant after penetrating the outer fort. 



The smaller fort is a triangular work of simpler 
trace, and without provision for interior de- 
fence. At the angles of the triangle are small 
cupolas for light quick-firing guns. The in- 
fantry parapet is traced somewhat in the shape 
of a heart, and in the hollow of this heart is 
a solid central mass of concrete, on which are the 
shelters and gim-cupolas. The mortar-cupolcw 
emerge from the floor of the hollow, outside the 
central mass. Ditch defence is provided for the 
front faces by counter -scarp galleries, and for the 
rear face by the trace and loopholes of the escarp 
gallery, as in the case of the larger fort. 

By the later engineers, though cupolas and 
concrete were used freely, the upright escarps 
and deep ditches and general costly massiveness 
of Brialmont's works were replaced, in Belgium, 
as in other countries, by gla<jis-ditches ; that is, 
the parapet slope was continued outwards and 
downwards until the proper depth was reached 
for the building up of a steep, forbidding counter- 
scarp. Entanglements and steel fences were 
fixed on this slope as a barrier to sudden 
assault. The gun-cupolas were placed much 
as they were in Brialmont's designs, but Id 
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general the earthen slopes were longer and 
flatter. 

The Antwerp fortifications were (1) the 1869 
enceinlet already alluded to as a fine example 
of the old" polygonal " fortification, and still 
possessing military value against all forms of 
attack except a regulcur siege, although, of course, 
powerless to protect the town against bombard- 
ment ; (2) the " old " forts, a partial ring of 
self-contained works at regular intervals of 
2,200 yards, and at em average distance of 3,500 
yards from the enceinte ; these were built at the 
same time as the enciente and at first extended 
only from the river at Hoboken, above the city, 
to the railway running out of Antwerp eastward, 
but after 1869 were reinforced by Fort Merxem, 
north of the city, and Forts Cruybeke and 
Zwyndrecht to the west of the Scheldt, to which 
was presently added the combined fort and coaet- 
battery, Sainte-Marie, on the lower Scheldt ; 

(3) the first instalment of the " new '* forts, 
built in 1879 and the following ye€u^ 
by Brialmont ; these marked the most 
important points of an immense de- 
fended area, Rupelmonde — Waelhem near 
Malines — Liorre — Schooten — Berendrecht ; 

(4) the second instalment of the ** new forte," 
which were completed in 1913, and filled up the 
wide intervals left unguarded in the preliminary 
scheme ; (5) the defences commcmding the 
sbip-channel, of which the water batter> of Fort 



Sain to Marie with its long row of casemate guns 
at the water level behind heavy masses of 
curved armour was perhaps the most effective ; 
(6) the inundated £ureas. It is to be noted that 
the old forts of class (2) received new cupolas 
and additional concrete at the same time -as the 
works of class (4) were built. 

As the bfiise of the field army and the final 
keep of the Kingdom, Antwerp had generally 
been well cared for. With Liege emd Namur, 
however, matters were different. They were 
intended originally as barrier-fortresses, to be 
held only for a few days, and many authorities 
declcured that any fiirther development of them 
Bs fortresses in the ordinary sense was un- 
desirable in the general interests of the defence. 
Only the strong will and personality of Brial- 
mont me^ie them what they were, for good and 
evil, and the war gave no final answer to the 
question, since the resistcmce of L^'ege sur- 
prised those who regarded it €is a mere barrier 
position ' while the swift overwhelming of 
Namur was equally startling to those who 
looked upon it as a fortress. 

Liege possessed a ring of six forts and six 
** fortins,*' Namur a ring of four forts and five 
*' fortius " of the two kinds described above, 
or analogous types. The armaments were the 
same in all cewes — two 6in., four 4*7in., two 
Sin. mortars, four light quickfirers for the forts, 
two 6in., two 4-7in., one! i<^)*utWoV8in. mortars. 
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THE DEFENCES OF NAMUR. 



and three light quickfirers for the " fortins." 
Including separately emplaced guns, Liege had 
400 and Namur 350 pieces. 

Secffchlights and the necessary stores and 
supplies for resisting a siege were reported as 
ready and complete in the winter of 1913, 
even the line enleurgement being in position. 

But what was true for the forts individually 
was not altogether true for the fort ring as a whole, 
for bomb-proof infantry redoubts would have 
guarded the intervals of the forts far more 
effectually than the mere field defences that 
were hastily thrown up after mobilization. 
The uses and design of such redoubts were 
well known to all £urope«i engineers, and it 
oan only be supposed that no definite decision 
to treat Li^e and Naonur as fortresses had 
ever been reached. 

One other consideration must be mentioned. 
At the time when the cupolas were con- 
structed and the depth of the concrete 
determined^ the typical siege gun was the 



6-inch howitzer. But artillery had made 
great progress since the siege of Port Arthur 
had afforded definite data as to the numbers 
and kinds of guns required, and 8-inch and even 
11 -inch howitzers could now be mounted on 
wheeled carriages and brought into custioi 
without waiting to make concrete beds foi 
them. 

The resisting power of the cupolas was there* 
fore, in August, 1914, somewhat doubtful, and 
this doubt cannot but have intensified in the 
minds of the Belgian staff their more general 
doubts as to the wisdom of treating the 
Meuse places as fortresses at all. These doubts, 
indeed, had been partially allayed by the 
manoeuvres of 1913, in which the "Red" 
Army att€K;ked Namur from the East and^ was 
repulsed, even though the umpires allowed the 
attack to smother the cupolas in a few hours. 
But manGeu\Tes euid realities may differ, and 
vmtil the heavier shell was actually pitted against 
the cupola m war, mdecp^o^aB bound ^.C 
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remain. Had the new army scheme been com- 
plete in August, 1914, a clear policy one way 
or the other as to the Mouse forts would ipao 



facto have been decided upon. As it was, in 
this as in other matters of defence, Belgium 
was caught at a moment of transition. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY. 



Review of the History of the Army-^Evolution Without Revolution — Cardwell's 
Linked Battauons — ^The Professional Army and the Citizen Army — ^The Napoleonic 
War — ^The Nineteenth Century — Progress of the Volunteer Movement — The Franco - 
German War — Consequent Changes in the Regxtlar Army — The South African War — 
The Haldane Reforms — Drafts and Establishments Between 1904-1913 — Mobilization 
— ^Reserves — Territorial Force — Officers and Reserve of Officers — War Office 
Organization — Fighting Organization of the Expeditionary Force — ^The Infantry Divi- 
sion — Auxiliary Services — ^Line of Communication — Supply — Motor Transport — ^Medicaii 
Service — ^Thb Cavalry Division — " An Enemy Not to be Despised." 



THE British Army was the result of 
centuries of slow development, at 
no period of which there had 
occurred any event or reform so 
comprehensive as to deserve the name of 
revolution. Organized originally for King's 
garrisons overseas and King's retainers at 
home and long styled by constitutional 
usage " guards and garrisons," the Regular 
Army had grown up regiment by regiment 
precisely as needs presented themselves, and had 
been reduced regiment by regiment whenever 
a need passed away or the political and social 
circimistances ccJled or seemed to call for econo- 
mies. 

It began with the small remnant c isting of 
two regiments only, which the Restoration 
Oovemment of 1660 took over from the Army 
of Cromwell. To this were added regiments of 
men who had shared exile with the King — 
in the nature of things a very small body. 
The King himself was a " King upon condi- 
tions," 8ffxd one condition excicted by public 
opinion was that there should be no repet'tion of 
the military occupation of England by Cromwell's 
major-generals. It was the acquisition of 
Tangier, which came as Catherine of Braganza's 
dowry, that first called for an increase which 
Parliament would admit. Similar small increases 
followed, each with its own occasion to sanction 
it, and were considered so formidable to liberty 



as to interest Pcurliament in cancelling them after 
such occasions hcid passed. In larger emergencies 
Great Britain raised emergency aj*mie8 in much 
the same way as other covmtries had done up 
to the time of the introduction of the '* standing 
army " by Louis XIV. and Louvois. These 
emergency armies were largely foreign troops, 
taken into pay temporarily, a procedure that 
to the 18th-century conceptions of statehood 
and nationality was not in the least shocking, 
but rather wise. But some were British, 
and although at the peace superfluous 
British regiments were disbanded at the 
scone time as the foreign regunents were given 
back to their masters, yet at the end of each 
war a few regiments managed to weather the 
storm of retrenchment, just as a century before 
temporary regiments in the French Army 
were now and then " given the white flag,'* 
which placed them on the permanent establish- 
ment. This practice was, as regards the French, 
already 150 years old when Charles II. ccune to 
the throne in England, and the French had 
obtained a long start in the formation of regular 
and permanent armies. In so far as the King 
was able by a process of " here a little there a 
little " to expand the force at his personal 
disposal at home, he followed the French fashion, 
which in due course was succeeded by the Prus- 
sian fashion, placed beyond cavil and criticism 
by Frederick the Great. 
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These French and Prussian influences, as well 
as the peculiar conditions which made the 
British Army a group of ** guards €«id garrisons,*' 
still possessed not a little significance even in 
1914, when the circumstances of Great Britain 
had undergone great transformations. They 
were responsible, in fact, for three of the most 
marked characteristics of the Regular Army — 
its oversea service, its close regimental system, 
and its strictly professional type. 

Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny these 
characteristics were far more marked. But when 
oversea garrisons on a recdly large scale had 
to be found, it becctme gradually clecur that one 
characteristic interfered with the other. The 
Prussian and French sumies, which gave the 
British their regimental system, had no such 
drain upon them ; while, on the other hand, if 
fresh men had constantly to be found for the 
Colonies and India, the essence of the 
regimental system — ^the long-service private 
soldier — ^was forfeited so far as troops at home 
were concerned. In fact, the regimental 
system in its ordinary working broke down 
utterly when the smallest additional transfer 
of force from home to abroad or vice versa 
was required. For a century before that date 
there was no better means of finding the 
annual Indian draft of men from home, or of 
reinforcing the home forces for war, than the 
clumsy expedient of inducing men by a bounty 
to transfer from one regiment to another. 

We have said that the Army had evolved 
gradually without any single event or reform 
that could be called a revolution. If any 
reform could be considered as a contradiction 
to that statement, it would be the reform 
which Mr. Cardwell introduced of linking the 
old single-battalion regiments by pairs for 
pmposes of drafting and routine of reliefs. 
The working of this system, which was still, 
in 1914, the basic system of the Army, will 
be exeunined in due course. It has been 
misunderstood, in the Army and out of it, 
and it is all the more important, therefore, that 
the reader should have a clea.r view of the 
conditions that it had to meet. For the pre- 
sent it will suffice to note that it only achieved 
its ends by boldly affronting the old close 
regimental spirit. Battalions with traditions 
of their own were amalgamated into two- 
battalion regiments with no traditions at all. 

But the regimental system survived, and 
enough of it still remained in the first years 
of the 20th century to complicate the drafting 
question, and also tliat of promotion, to a 
degree that Continental armies, with thoir 
uniform organizations and uniform service. 



could never realize. The drafting questioDy 
the reader will find, absolutely dominated 
our Army problem. The promotion problem 
was simpler, yet its solution was 
certainly not in sight in 1914. Whereas in 
Continental armies an officer, above edl cm excep- 
tionally good officer, practically never spent 
his career in one regiment, in Great Britain 
transfers were few, and usually limited to 
the simple case of mcui-for-man exchanges — 
which was quite in accord with the general com- 
petitive outlook between regiments. In con- 
sequence the rate of promotion was very unequal 
in the various regiments, notably after the South 
African War of 1899-1902, in which many men 
of equal ages emd in the same regiment were 
almost simultaneously promoted. In the case 
of the rank and file transfer without consent 
was a form of punishment. 

That the regiment, thus conceived as the 
soldier's one home, possessed the fuUest 
mecuivire of eaprU de corps goes without 8a3dng. 
With all that that virtue implies the fine regi- 
ments of the Expeditionary Force can without 
hesitation be credited. Yet it is important 
to note that there were certain directions in 
which the strength of that esprit de corps 
affected unfavourably the administration 
and war-readiness of the Army at largQ. 
Of the strictly professional spirit of the Regular 
Army it is hardly necessary to adduce exeunples* 
Although the Militia and Volunteer battalions 
were " affiliated *' to the Regular regiment of 
their county, in practice the tie was only 
nominal,* and there were cases in which no 
Regulcur battalion had visited its county for 
a century and more. Voluntary enlistment 
for service in any part of the world and for 
any cause in which the Government wished 
to use it meant that the Army was the recruit's 
career and business. It was not a national duty 
imposed upon the citizen as such, but in its 
essence, contract service. 

Now, such an Army is a precious possession, 
and Great Britcun was fortunate in that she 
was the only European Power which had force 
in hand which could be used for the lesser 
emergencies. It has been aptly remarked that 
the continental military machinery will only 
work at full power. Taking this phrase in 
the sense in which it was meant, the military 
advantage of Great Briteun was the capacity 
to work effectively, if not economicfdly, at all 
powers. A grand battle on the Continent, the 
maintenance of internal order at home, war upon 
a kinglet in a tropical forest, and punishment 
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of a high mountain tribe — all these ta^ks 
were understood to be within the capacity 
of the infantry battalion that found itself 
" next on the list for duty " at any given 
moment. 

Services so different as these imply that it 
is service for service's sake, and not service on 
behalf of personal beliefs and passions, that 
is the main-spring of a professional army* 
The British professional army went into action 
against savages or against Boers with as much 
bravery as against Napoleon or the Kaiser, and 
we as a nation have the best reasons for real- 
izing the truth of the remark of M. Psichfuri's 
French officer who, in contrasting the motives 



of the " colonial " or adventurer army with 
those of the " Metropolitan " or national 
army, said that it was " a vulgar error 
to attribute more patriotism to the former 
than to the latter"; that it was "a sub- 
limated conception of fighting in itself as an 
ideal " irrespective of victory and defeat which 
inspired the colonial army*. 

But if we recognize that it is not primarily 
patriotism but high adventure that drives 
the professional soldier to affront the manifold 
chances of his service, we must accept it as 
a necessary consequence that when the greatest 
and gravest emergencies — the emergencies th^ 
* Olie original is here condeiiaed and paraplinysed aligbUy. 
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enlist the ordinary citizen — arise, fundamental 
difference of charticter between the Regular 
forces and the citizen forces will make itself 
•felt, however patriotic the soldier may be, 
and however anxious the citizen in arms may 
be for pay, separation allowances, &c. — 
however completely, in short, their formal 
outward regulations and terms of service may 
be assinxilated and unifit'd. In effect, 
a citizen army is definitely marked off 
from a professional army, even though* 
as in the case of modem European 
armies, it is trained in barracks for consecutive 
years, and even though, as in the American 
Civil War, it goes through tlu-ee years on hard 
warfare, a citizen army it remains. The 
question of voluntary or compulsory service, 
which agitated Great Britain for some years 
before the Great War, bears only indirectly 
upon this larger question. A nominal com- 
pulsion if combined with substitutions, but 
only so, will produce the professional type, 
the armee de metier of the Second Empire, 
for example ; for the substitute is simply a 
volunteer with a bounty, and the " principal " 
who pays him to serve in his stead is a citizen 
whose ideal may be patriotism, but is certainly 
not war and adventure. And the citizen army 
is even more an army animated by what is 



called its voluntary spirit, since it is eesentially 
an army fighting ad hoc for a great and per- 
sonally inspiring cause, and short of that 
cannot be used at all. So that when com- 
pulsion is applied to such a force in peace it 
must, to succeed, have the certfidnty that 
the voluntary spirit will be wholly operative 
in war. 

If, then, a nation is to have a professional 
anny of the British type, it should also possess 
for those graver emergencies a separate army 
based upon the citizen serving not as an agent 
of the community, still less as an agent of the 
Cabinet, but strictly as a member of the com- 
munity. Continental armies, organized for the 
great emergency and for that alone, can regard 
their different categories of armed forces as 
one in kind though various in degree of fitness.* 
But the British was necessarily a "two- 
line fiurmy " — an army consisting of two differ- 
ent parts, each self-contained. 

Now the professional army is alwa3n3 for its 
numbers the most costly form, whether it be 
a purely voluntary one, showing the whole 
of its expenses on the Staters budget, or aeon- 
script substitute one in which pckrt of the 
burden of cost is laid directly upon the indi- 
viduals who pay substitutes to serve for them. 
In the given two-line organization therefore 
it is to be expected that the expenditure for 
the imiforms, arms, training facilities, per- 
manent cadres, &c., of this second line will be 
kept as low as possible. The more professional 
the first line then the less completely trained 
the second line can be. But both must be 
employed, and must also expand on the out- 
break of a war of great and deep significeince. 
The only precedent in modem English history 
for such a war was the Napoleonic, and it is 
interesting to see how the problem of expansion 
was dealt with then. 

The conditions differed from the modem in this 
much, that in 1793-1815 there was no balance 
maintained between the Regular Army at home 
and that abroad — it was, of course, in the days 
of the " volunteering " system above mentioned 
— nor was there any Army Reserve, since in the 
existing small Army service was practically 
for life. But thanks to the Militia organiza- 
tion it was possible, in a series of wars that 
extended over more than half a generation, 
to develop the Regular Army at home into an 
expeditionary force, each battalion of which, 
on going abroad, left behind it a draft-producing 



*Althoiuch even here the neoMlty for greater teohnira] effloieDor 
for vai^-for imtan^e. the prepM^ncsB in oertain frontier troop^^s;^ 
bad done far enough to mnrert t4) advaDoed BtudeoU t 
ot a return to the old onmSe de mitier. 
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battalion of the Regular Militia. Tliis Militia 
was raised nominally by compulsion, but in 
practice by substitution. Insurance societies 
which were formed to protect their members 
against the luck of the bcJlot were able to pay 
handsome bounties to substitutes, and it was 
far more profitable for a man who intended to 
3nlist to do so in several stages, at each of 
which he obtained money in some form, rather 
than to go direct into the line for the single 
boimty. Behind this Regular Militia, which 
closely corresponded with the later Special 
Reserve, there was the Local Militia of 1808, 
equivalent to the modem Territorial Force, 
in which personal service was compulsory 
and substitution forbidden. This was purehr 
a home-service force, formed out of the Volun- 
teers previously existing, and there is no evi- 
dence that it found any reinforcements for the 
Regular Army, though a certain number of its 
men volimteered for the Regular Militia. 

After the peace the Militia of both kinds was 
disbanded and ceased to exist, though Yeo- 
manry belonging to it were from time to time 
called out in aid of the civil power in the troubled 
years of 1820-1850. All foreign and Colonial 
wars and emergencies from 1815 to 1859 were 
strictly of the kind to which a professional 
army,and only a professional army, was adapted, 
and although the Militia was re-created, and 
embodied in :the Crimean War, it was volim- 
tarily enlisted from the same classes as those 
which recruited the line direct. It became 
an ante-chamber of the Regular service, and as 
such gradually ceased both to be recruited from 
citizens or to represent in any way the idea of ser- 
vice as a duty to society. Into its place stepped 
the Volunteers, who had primarily been formed, 
or had rather formed themselves, to meet the 
most serious danger that hsMl threatened Britain 
for centuries — ^the first Napoleon at the head 
of the best professional army in the world and 
a navy numerically equal, or even superior, 
to the British Fleet. But, unlike previous 
emergency forces, this did not vanish when the 
emergency pctssed. On the contrary, it grew 
into a permanent force, with its own settled 
habits and traditions and a strong tie of mem- 
bership to assist or replace the pvirely military 
cohesion that its intermittent trainings could not 
be expected to give. 

While this process of solidifying the tem- 
porary Volimteers was going on, the Regular 
Army was itself undergoing great changes. The 
Franco-German W^ar of 1870-1871 had revealed 
the prowess of the short-service national army ; 
its great aptitude for the changed technical con* 
ditions. of. .warfare, its extraordinary numerical 



strength, and its intensive traimng. None 
of these things made it a type of army that 
could serve the purposes of a Colonial 
Empire, but its numbers and flexibility at any 
rate were factors in its favour that had to be 
taken into account and answered by like factors 
in any professional army that might be called 
upon to face it. The only way of increasing the 
numbers of that professional army was to divide 
the period of the soldier's service into colour 
service and reserve service. To those unf amilicur 
with the working of the Army sjrstem it may 
seem to be a mere truism to say that the war 
strength of the Army depands on the annual 
inte^e of recruits ; yet it is a fact that critics of 
the system frequently sought to increase that 
strength by other means, such as changing the 
periods of service, re-enlisting reservists, &c. 
It is therefore important to make it clear that 
the real gain from short service is the great in- 
crecise in the number of vacancies to be filled 
annually, and therefore a great increase in the 
intake of recruits, establishments and cost 
remaining unaltered.* 

The short service principle was not, of course, 
applicable in its entirety. To begin with, 
service in the professional overseas Army could 
not be made incumbent upon the citizen as 
such. Further, when a rosxi enlisted for Army 
service he did so with the intention of rendering 
service for a reasonable number of years, and 
not with that of receiving training as quickly as 
possible in view of a future emergency ; and, 
lastly, the cost of changing the whole of the 
retnk-and-file personnel abroad every three years 
or so W8W prohibitive. A compromise therefore 
was adopted. The period of liability euid of 
pay for that liability was fixed at 12 yeeirs, of 
which six or seven were spent with the colours 
and six or five in the reserve, f 

At the same time the linking of the single 
battalions was carried out, and to each regiment 
thus formed was affiliated one or more Militia 
battalions, which were closely associated with 
the depdts of the Regular battalions, and so 
occupied a middle position between the old self- 
contained citizen force and the pure draft-pro- 
ducing agency, the function of the latter tending 
constantly to develop in importance at the 
expanse of the former. 

This system — ^professional -Regulars, half at 
home and half abroad ; Militia, Jialf drafta 
for , Regulars, half agricultufar voHuiteers ; 
Volunteers, townsmen thoroughly- organized in 

' * Thus on an establishment of IOC .000 men always present viih 
the mlours 25.000 teor^ilts a >ear coald be taken ior toUt'-yeut^ 
Befvice.'50.0O0 for two years', and 200.(^) for sis montha'. 

t TliejHsdod&ix&ire varied slUthtly, andlnone ewe. to-be refecred 
to presently, a mush nhoiter term of colour eervloe -^as introduced, 
The oeriodB vary Wao according to the arm of the 8er>1ce, ^ "^ ^- 
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battaLioQS and looseiy grouped in brigades, and 
a Regular Army Reserve — ^was the system in 
force when the next great occasion for expansion 
came in the South Africtm War of 1899-1902. 
The expansion required proved to be too much 
for the system, especially in respekjt of mounted 
men. Battalions of Militia and compeuiies of 
Volunteers who offered to serve abroeui were 
sent out to reinforce the inftuitry tuid to set free 
a large number of infantrymen who had been 
trained in mounted infantry work. Moreover, 
a very large part of the Yeomanry — ^the light 
cavalry of the Volunteers* — ^was sent out, and 
fresh regiments raised 2d hoc constantly followed 
them. Other contingents of mounted troops 
were raised in the Dominions and Colonies, 
South Africa of course included. 

These various forms of "expansion," with 
their unavoidable overlapping and the technical 
difficulties, both of handling and of administra- 
tion, owing to the dissimilarities of organi- 
zation, terms of service, pay, and train- 
ing, led, after the war, to a re -examination 
of the whole military system. After various 
imsatisfactory experiments had been made, 
a fresh system was matured and brought into 
operation by Mr. Secretary Haldane in 1907- 
1910 

Under this system, the Regular forces at 
home were re-grouped and permanently or- 
ganized as an expeditionary fonro of sis divi. 
sions and a cavalry division; the Militia in 



its old form was abolished and replaced by the 
SpecieJ Reserve, a force destined on mobiliza- 
tion to form a reserve battalion upon which 
the Regular Army fighting oversea could draw 
steadily for reinforcements ; and the Yeomanry 
and Volunteers were re-formed as the Territorial 
Force of all arms and branches, with a complete 
divisional organization fiuialogous to that of the 
Regular Army. This was the Army system 
in force at the outbreak of the great war, and it 
is now our duty to describe it in some detcdl. 

For the infantry of the line, half of which w€W 
at home and half abroad, the period of service 
was seven ye£U*s with the Colours and five in 
the Reserve. This division of the twelve years' 
liability had been found by experience to give 
the best mean between the length of service 
necessary to allow the drafts and reliefs to work 
well and the shortness of service necessary for 
the production of a large Reserve. After the 
South African War, which had been carried 
through, with a little assistance from India, 
chiefly by the home Army and the Reserve, 
the value of the Iktter hsA become so con- 
spicuous that the drafting problem was allowed 
to fall into the background. Three years' 
Colour and nine Reserve service was intro- 
duced in 1902 for the express purpose of build- 
ing up a great Reserve. But the conditions of 
a man*s eligibility for service in Indisi — (a) age 
20 ; (6) service at least one year ; (c) not less 
than four years to run before expiry of Colour 
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service — obviously made it impossible for any 
soldier enlisted on these terms to be sent to 
India at all. It was hoped that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the men would 
volimtarily ** extend their service,*' and had 
that hope been realized no difficulty of course 
would have arisen. But it was not realized, 
and the working of the drafts broke down so 
badly that nine years' Colour cuid three Reserve 
had to be adopted in order to redress the 
balance. Finally, the former seven-five term 
was reintroduced. 

But it was not only the years immediately 
concerned that were affected by these changes 
of terms. Until the last men enlisted on the 
three-nine year terms of 1902 finally passed out 
of the Reserve in 1914, the routine smoothne^i 
with which the recruiting branch had been 
working in the nineties could not be restored, 
and just before the Declaration of War the 
recruiting system was being taxed to the utmost 
to make good the great efflux of both the nine- 



year men of 1904-5 and the seven-year men 
of 1906-7. . 

Inseparable from the question of drafts was 
that of establishments. The Indian battfilion 
was on a war footing, 1,000 in round numbers, 
permanently, the home battalion on an 
establishment of about 750. Now when a 
battalion went abrosMl to relieve its sister 
battalion it had at the scune time to increase 
its establishment, and as the battalion due to 
come home included, in the nature of things^ 
very many soldiers in their last yeeur of service, 
i.c., due for discharge, it could leave behind but 
few for the newcomers to tiJce over. The 
battcJion going out, therefore, would have to 
provide most of its own extra men. Further 
— and this was always the cmx of the problem — 
it could not take with it men less than 20 years 
of age, nor recruits. If, therefore, it was to stand 
on its new footing in trained men over 19, it must 
have been over-filled with recruits two yecur^ 
beforehand, and — as the home establishment 
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then governed it — serving soldiers must have 
been dismissed prematurely to the Reserve 
to make vacancies for these recruits. Under 
these rigid conditions it was possible, and even 
frequent, for a battalion at homo to be below 
establishment and yet closed to recruiting, 
and, worse still, these premature discharges to' 
the Reserve might have to take place at a 
moment unfavourable for recruiting — as was 
the ccwe in 1912-1913, when in order to make 
room a very large number of men who would 
be trained and available for drafts in 1914-15 
serving soldiers were prematurely sent to the 
Reserve by the thousand, though recruiting 
was far from brisk at the time. Hence there 
occurred a shortage in the Reguljkr Army, 
which alarmed the nation not a little, but was, 
in f€UJt, largely the result of the violent dis- 
turbance of the seven-five year term in 1902 
and of the limiting conditions of establishment 
and qualification for Indian ser\ace. 

Undsr these conditions the establishment of 
a home battalion was practically determined 
by the numbers of the annual draft for India. 
In the days of " volunteering," as we have 
seen, there was no large force of units at home, 
€uid the units abroad were fed from depdts. 
But after the battalions were linked, those at 
home found the draft for their " links," cuid 
as they were the only available expeditionary 
force it was inipossible to regard them as 
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mere depdts. It was therefore settled that 
the home battalion should consist of 
three sets of men destined for three annual 
drafts of 150 e€tch, to be sent out as esM^h set 
becomes qualified, plus 300 men who would 
grow to maturity in, and remain throughout 
their service with, the home battalion, which 
without them would be in the condition de- 
scribed by Lord Wolseley as that of a " squeezed 
lemon." 

All this administrative and SK^tuariaJ work 
had been reduced to a science by the recruiting 
branch, and short of disturbing reforms the 
system worked with a certainty that would 
hardly be credible imder an apparently hap- 
hazard system of voluntary enlistment, were 
it not that the laws of probability act with 
the greater certainty when the numbers dealt 
with are large and the caiises influencing them 
manifold, diverse, and independent. 

In the case of the Expeditionary Force as 
it stood at the Declaration of Wcur in August 
1914, the far-reaching effect of the previous 
disturbcmces was completely neutralized by 
two simple expedients — the lowering of the 
foreign service age limit to 19 and the abolition 
of the mounted infantry, which was replaced 
by additional cavalry, made available by with- 
drawals of Imperial troops from South Africa in 
1912-13. The latter step alone meant that per- 
haps 50 picked men per battalion remained 
with their imits, and the former mad^ 
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available 100 to 200 men per battalion 
who would have been too iramatnre for a tropiccJ 
or sub-tropic€J war. MobiUzation therefore was 
carried through without a hitch, and the 
Special Reserve battalions were at once ready- 
to absorb the surplus Regular reservists. 

In the case of the Guards, who were not 
employed on foreign service in peace, there was 
no draft question to complicate matters 
The term of service therefore was three and 
nine years, and an enormous Reserve wa»e 
thereby created.* 

The Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers 
were e€M3h a single corps. Men enlisted for 
Garrison Artillery could not be posted to mounted 
corps', and in theEigineers there was an ela- 
borate classification of men according to their 
trades. But apart from these complications 
drafting presented no problems for the scientific 
.arms, indeed no Engineer units at all were 
stationed in India, f 

In the cavalry of the line men were enlisted 
for the " corps " of Hussars, Dragoons, &c., 
and allowed to express preference for particular 
regiments within these corps. This arrangement 



*In all calculationB of Beeerve strength it is important to note* 
on the authority of Sir C. Harris, the Assistant Financial Secretary 
of the War Office, that " wastage." year for year, wiui not appre- 
ciably greater in the case of reservists than in that of men with the 

GolOIUH. 

tHad some grouping of infantry regimenta been practicable 
the example of the Royal Artillery showH that many if not 
most of the complications previoasly detcribed would have been 
removed. But this reform, though suggested and supported by 
high authority, failed to penetrate the strong walls of the regimental 
caatte. 
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at once removed most of the complications 
of drafting, and as cavalry, is an arm always 
maintained on a high peace footing, there 
were no serious changes of establishment to 
be prepared for when units went abroad. 
In consequence, the mobilization of cavalry 
regiments at home presented no special diffi- 
culty. Each regiment, on proceeding on active 
service, left behind it a reserve squadron 
which absorbed recruits and surplus reservists 
and continued to feed its unit throughout the 
war, in the same way as a special reserve unit 
of infantry.* 

In the horse mobilization of the mounteii 
branches both of the Field Force and of the 
Territorial Army there was the same thorough- 
ness and attention to detail. Whereas in the 
Soiith African War the lack of system had been 
quite as marked in the matter of horses as in 
the matter of men, when the Eiu'opean W'ar 
broke out it found the authorities in all grades 
prepared to deal with the situation, for the 
rapid growth of motor traction in the inter- 
vening years had drawn public attention to the 
horsing problem. The peace establishments of 
the Army in horses had been increased, the 
system of " lx)arding-out "t ^^^ been intro- 
duced, first tentatively and then on a larger 



* There was no draft-flnding Sp3cial Reierve Cavalry. 

t Boirded-out horses were Ck)vemmsnt-owned animals additional 
to the ordinary peace establishment, which were lent to farmeia^ 
and others and maintained by thcm^,,,^yQ yy -k_j v^v^^-c itT 
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scale, civilian buyers had been appointed in 
readiness for emergency, and above all a really 
useful census of horses had been taken. 

Built up on these principles of orgeuiization, 
the Regular Army on October 1, I913» was 
distributed as shown below : — 



Militia elements of the force was the ** regular 
establishment,*' which carried on the work of 
the regimental depdt and trained the 
recruits there. This force, however, had in 
peckce times failed to attract sufficient recruits. 
It was generally thought by the classes likely 
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The Army Reserve, the strength of which 
had fluctuated considerably in consequence 
of the various changes in the terms of colour 
service, consisted of : — 

STRENGTH OF THE ABMY RESERVE 
ON OCTOBER 1, 1918. 





A. 


B. 


D. 
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Oftvahr 

Hoise and Field Artillery 
Garrlflon Artillery 

BnglneeiB 

Infantry 

Various 


670 

426 

4.284 
403 


6.067 
18.604 
6.028 
4.070 
62.510 
10.823 


8.708 

4.645 

250 

050 

28,882 

2,218 


10.675 
10.000 
6.282 
5.464 
00.126 
18.584 


Total 


5.828 


104.006 


85,171 


145.000 



Section A consisted of Reservists who hsA 
undertaken to rejoin the colours if required 
on Ml emergency short of general mobilization ; 
Section B (with C) comprised all who had enlisted 
for short service (3-7 years) and had discharged 
their active duties. Section D consisted of men 
who after the expiry of their 12 yecurs total term 
had re-enlisted for a further four years in the 
Reserve. 

The Special Reserve, which consisted almost 
entirely of infantry,* was create from the re- 
mains of the Militia to ctct as the * * Regular Militia' ' 
battalions had acted in the Napoleonic wars, as 
feeders for the Line in war. All ranks were liable 
for foreign service in war, and the term of enlist- 
ment was six years. Incorporated with the 

•At one time a large force of Field Artillery Special Reservists 
WM enllMted for th« mauuing of ammuuition coIuuiiih. But thcne 
irere uo longer required when Army Servloe Corps motor transoort 
toolc over thia duty. 



to join that pressure was brought to bee^ on 
*' S.R." recruite while at the depdt to enter the 
Regular Army ; and in f Ckct many thousands of 
men annually joined the Special Reserve in 
order to bring up their physical and other 
qualifications to the Regular standard before 
passing into the Line, or in order to see " how 
they liked the life '' before committing them- 
selves finally. These men were, of course* 
potential Regulars, and not part-trained 
Reservists. 

The Territorial Force since its reconstruction 
had had a troubled history. Upon it had 
centred many criticisms that might have been 
directed against the Army system as a whole. 
Its weaknesses were naturally more in evi- 
dence than those of the Special Reser\'e, or 
those which were the outeome of drafting 
difficulties in the Regular Army. Since it 
was pre-eminently the national cutny, embody- 
ing the idea of duty service, those who 
advocated and worked for compulsory military 
service focussed their efforts upon it. Whether 
this volume of criticism affected its material 
training is doubtful, but at times certainly 
it did affect the moral of the force, and from 
first to last it almost controlled the recruiting. 
Further, the local recruitiuj^ authorities were in 
many c&ses too much absorbed in the business 
administration of the units under their charge 
to be able to deal with recruiting in the 
more scientific spirit i of the Recruiting^ 
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Branca of the War Office; unnecessarily 
wild fluctuations of intake — alternate 
•* booms " and *' slumps " — were the result. 
In some years one-seventh, in others as 
much aJs one-third of the Territorial Force 
would be due for discharge, and the problem 
of making good the deficiency in advsmce 
of its occurrence was a hard one. In the 
result the force was considerably short of its 
peace establishment of 315,438, though it was 
never much below 250,000. 



The term of service in the Territorial Force was 
four years, re-engagements being allowed. ITie 
training liabilities were ten to twenty drills 
per annum, two weeks' continuous training in 
camp, and a musketry course. When the 
Territorial Force was created, it was intended to 
form a Reserve for it as soon as possible, and 
to that end re-engagements of time-expired 
men were at first discouraged. Owing, how- 
ever, to inelastic regulations by which com- 
paratively few men were qualified to pass into 
this Reserve*, and to the sudden popularity of 
the new National Reserve, the Territorial Force 
Reserve was little more than a list of officers 
who, while leaving their regiments on cheuige 
of residence, &c., wished to continue in the force 
against the day of mobilization. Far more 
satisfactory was the condition of two other 
auxiliaries of the Territorial Force, the National 
Reserve €uid the Voluntary Aid Detachments. 
The former niimbered over 200,000 old soldiers 
and sailors divided into three categories, (1) 
registered for general service ; (2) registered 
for home service ; (3) not available for 
service under arms. The provision of officers 
for these various forces was regulated thus : — 

In the case of the Regular Army, officers were 
appointed (a) from cadets trained at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich (for Artillery 
and Engineers), or at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst (for other arms), to which in- 
stitutions they were admitted in some cases by 
Governmental or headmasters* nominations, in 
the rest by competitive examination ; (6) from 



'Another branch of this Reierve. i^ch was provided for bat 
never formed, was the " Technical " Reserve, a regtgter of men 
available as local guides, superintendents of works, Lc. 
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among University students, after examination 
and preliminary military training in the Officers 
Training Corps ; (c) from Colonial candidates 
trained at the Royal Military Colleges of Canada, 
Australia, &c. 

In the case of the Special Reserve cuid the 
Territorial Force, officers were appointed either 
after service in the Officers Training Corps 
or direct from civil hfe. The O.T.C. was 
composed of senior division contingents belong- 
ing to the Universities and junior division con- 
tingents belonging to the public schools. The 
total strength of cadets in the O.T.C. was 
approximately 25,000, of whom about 5,000 in 
the senior division were tuidergraduates of 
mihtary age available for immediate service. 
The officers of the corps were drawn from the 
Special Reserve and the Territoricd Force. 
There were practical and written examinci- 
tions in military subjects for cadets, as well' 
as drill and camp training. 

In the general organization of the Army the 
principle had been adopted since the South 
African War of separating as far as possible 
command and training from administration. 
To that end the General Staff of the Army 
was made distinct from other branches of 
headquarters and • staffs ; the administration, 
equipment, &c., of the Territorial Force was 
placed in the hands of a County Association, 
and that of the Regular Army in the 
hands of a special general officer subordinate 
to the Commands-in-Chief in each region, but 
endowed with wide powers of Administration. 
The central administration of the. Army w€is 
( ivided into four main departments. The 
General-Staff dealt with operations ^ the Adjutant- 
GeneraFs Staff with personnel^ the Quarter- 
master-General's with materiel, and the Staff 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance with 
armament. 

The Army at home, including the Special 
Reserve and the Territorial Force, was grouped 
by divisions and brigades into large " com- 
mands " imder generals commanding-in-chief, 
eaclt of whom had under him a general staff 
branch, under a brigadier-general or colonel, 
and a major-general or brigadier-general in 
charge of Administration- The London district 
was separately organized. For recruiting and 
record purposes, or, so "far as concerned the 
Regular Army and Special Reserve, the Com- 
mands, except Aldershot, were sub-divided 
jnto districts. Under the Army Coimcil and 
directly reporting to it were the Inspector- 
General Home Forces and the Inspector- 
General Oversea Forces (who was also 



Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Com- 
mand, but had no jiu'isdiction in India). These 
officers with their staffs were charged with the 
duty of constantly moving about amongst the 
troops and satisfying themFelves of the efficiency 
of their training for war. 

Such being the general organization of the 
British Army at home, we now come to consider 
the fighting organization of its parts as con- 
stituted for military operations. 

The unit of infantry was the battalion, com- 
manded by a lieutenant -colonel. In 1913 the 
previous organization of eight companies 
of about 120 each had been replaced by one of 
four companies of about 240, commanded by 
a moimted officer, major or captain, with a 
second captain, and a subaltern in conunand of 
each of the four " platoons " of 60 men into 
which the company was di\'ided. The battalion 
included, further, a machine gun section of two 
guns, a section of signallers, medical officer and 
bearers, &c. Its first line transport, which 
immediately accompanied the troops on the 
march, comprised eight company ammunition 
mules and six anununition carts (one of which 
was for the machine gims), two tool carts, 
two water carts, four travelling kitchens (one 
per company), and a medical cart. The 
armament was the " short Lee -Enfield " of 1903 
and bayonet. The men's equipment wa« 
made hot of leather but of strong webbing, of 
the same grey -green colour as the uniforms. 
The baggage and supply wagons of the infantry 
formed part of the Train. The brigade of in- 
fantry consisted of four battalions under a 
Brigadier-General, which had a small reserve 
of tools, and also a brigade ammunition 
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reserve formed by assembling some of the 
battalion carts. 

The cavalry regiment consisted of three 
squadrons, each of about 150 sabres, divided 
into four troops, and a regimental machine gun 
section of two guns. The squadron was com- 
manded by a major, with a captain as his 
second. The first line transport included 
squadron baggage wagons, squadron ammuni- 
tion carts, and squadron tool carts, and 
for the regiment a wagon-carrying raft equip- 
ment for the hasty crossing of streams, and a 
cook's vehicle corresponding in cooking 
capfwity to about two of the travelling kitchens 
used by the infantry. 

The Cavalry Brigade consisted of three such 
regiments. The armament of the cavalry 
was sword, rifle, and in some cases Icuice. The 
equipment was light and stripped to bare 
essentials, but the cloth puttees worn by the 
men »ince the loose individual skirmishing 
of the South African War were less satisfactory 
for the knee-to-knee charge that was to be 
expected in European warfare. The Field 
Artillery unit was the so-called " brigade *' 
(corresponding to the ** group " of foreign 
armies and to be differentiated from the brigade 
in the larger sense). Each brigade, whether of 
I8-pounder q.f. guns or of 4*lin. q.f. howit- 
zers, comprised a brigade headquarters with 
telephone equipment, and three six-gun bat- 
teries. For each gun there were two ammuni- 
tion wagons, one of which, in action, was 
placed close beside the gun itself. Both 
gims and wagons wore six -horsed flexible double 
carriages, composed of body (or gim-carriage) 
and limber, which gave them a balance, and 
therefore a mobility, which compared with 
that of the " Genei-al Service " wagon in much 
the same way as a hansom compares with a 
" four-wheeler.'* 



In the Horse Artillery the "brigade" coi;i- 
sisted of two batteries only. The distinctive 
mark of this branch was speed, owing to the 
hghter gun (12.pounder q.f.), and to the fact 
that most of the gimners instecul of being ccuried 
on the gun, gim limber, or first wagon, as in 
the case of the Field Artillery, rode separately. 

Heavy Artillery also accompanied the field 
army. A heavy battery consisted of four 60- 
pounder guns,* manned by the garrison artil- 
lery and drawn at a waJk or slow trot by eight 
heavy draught horses apiece. 

To each " brigade " of field or horse artillery 
guns was attached a " brigade ajnmunition 
column," which provided a third full wagon 
for each gun, and aJso a reserve of rifle ammuni- 
tion for the infantry. The howitzer brigade 
and heavy battery ammimition coliunns were 
similar, except that they provided no rifle 
ammunition. Another reserve of ammunition 
behind this was provided by the Divisional 
Ammunition Column, this also imder artillery 
charge, €«id behind this again was the Motor 
Ammunition Park, to be alluded to presently. 

The field units of the Royal Engineers were : — 
The " field squadrons " or field troops, the signal 
squadrons and signaJ troops att€U3hed to cavalry 
divisions or brigades, the field companies and 
signal companies attached to divisions, and 
the bridging trains and signal sections at the 
disposal of commanders of higher formations. 
The details of the Signal Service cannot here be 
described, and it must suffice to mention that 
the units of this serv^ice included wireless 
telephone and telegraph operators with their 
equipment, as well as flag and lamp signallers 
and dispatch riders, mounted on horses or 
motor-bicj'cles. Wireless was employed 
cliiefly to connect General Headquarters with 
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*Not howitzers, as was almost always tins case In tbe OontlnentaS 
heavy artillery. 
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the fast-moving cavalry in advance ; telegraphs 
(air-line or ground cable) were for general 
work, and telephones for communication on 
the battlefield itself. 

The bridging trains were simply a great 
mobile reserve of pontoons fiuid trestles, to be 
used by the field companies when the bridging 
equipment of the latter proved insufficient. 
The field squadrons, field troops, and field com- 
panies were the most important and generally 
useful of the engineer organizations. They 
provided for bridging, for demolitions, for 



Such were the constituent parts of the 
division. The division itself was commanded by 
a major-general, whose st>aff, like all higher 
staffs, was divided into a general staff branch, an 
adjutant-general's branch, and a quartermaster- 
general's branch. It consisted of throe infcuitry 
brigades, three [field artillery brigades, 
one field howitzer brigade and one heavy 
battery, with a divisional signal company, 
two field companies Royal Engineers, and 
one squadron of cavalry, in all 18,073 men* 
5,592 horses, 76 guns, and 24 machine guns. 
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expert supervision of infantry working parties, 
and for water supply. 

The Army Service Corps units in the field 
fall into two distinct branches, the horsed 
" trains " and the mechanical transport 
" columns." 

The medical service in the field centred 
around the Field Ambulance. Each unit of that 
name included tlireo " tent " and tlu*ee " bearer " 
subdivisions, each self-contained and there- 
fore separable from the rest for the benefit 
of outlying detachments, flying columns, &c. 



The catalogue of the necessary auxilie^es to 
the fighting troops, in itself meaningless to 
readers imacquainted with the military system, 
included a complete and up-to-date organization, 
which we may briefly describe under the three 
headings of baggage and supply, ammunition, 
and medical aid. But before it is possible to 
do so a few words must be said as to the working 
of the lines of communication of an army. 

Perhaps no Army in the world had its lines 
of communication services so well organized 
in peace as the British. The reason is simple 
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enough, tnz., that it was accustomed to fight 
in ill-developed countries where the Army 
must create the resources of civilization before 
it could use them. Duties on the line of com- 
munication were administrative, controlled 
by an Inspector-General of Communications ; 
and defensive (for the protection of the line 
itaelf ), controlled by the " conunander of L, 
of C. Defences." At the safer end of the line 
lay the ba.se, generally a port, and at frequent 
intervals along the line were small posts for 
traffic control. Sometimes an advanced dep6t 
was formed at some distance up the 
line, where emergency reserves, of stores 
were CM^ciunulated, but the ** line " extended 
far in front of it. At " railhe€Mi," the V£triable 
point at which railway traffic ceased, there 
were no accumulations of stores, a day's 
requirements being sent daily by train to be 
tckken thence by the motor lorries of the " supply 
columns " to the troops. 

This motor-transport was a new system, 
unlike that of any other army, and had been 



introduced in 1911. In it a complete break 
had been me^le with the traditions of the old 
horse-and-cart supply system. Horse trans- 
port was now used purely for distnbuting^ 
the conveyance of supplies to the areas occupied 
by the troops being performed wholly by motor 
transport. 

The daily run of the motor lorry being tftken 
at 90 nules, the army could advance to a dis- 
tance from its railhead of 46 miles — or rather 
to a distance such that " refilling point," 
where the horsed trains took over the contents 
of the lorries daily for distribution, should not 
be more than 45 miles. But if a new and neeurer 
railhead could be chosen for next day this 
distance could be by so much exceeded.* 
Tbe new system thus gave greater range and 
flexibiUty to the €u*my's operations. It also 
cleared the roculs in rear of the troops of the 
vast convoys of horsed wagons which formerly 
gravely impeded the army's manoeuvres, 

*A8 there were no stores accumulated at lailbead, this point 
could be otULDsed at four to five howls' notice. 
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To give a practical example. On a Thursday 
evening the men of an infantry battalion would 
have Friday's bread and cheese in their haver- 
sacks {plus a preserved ration for emergencies), 
and the travelling kitchens (called " cookers ") 
Friday's meat, groceries, &c. At that time the 
wagons of the train allotted to the service of the 
unit would be empty, waiting to meet the motor 
" supply columns '* on Friday. These supply 
columns themselves would be at railhead, 
waiting for the rations to be railed thither from 
down the line. At 3 a.m. or so on Friday 
these railway trains would have discharged 
their contents and the lorries would be on their 
way at a speed of ten miles an hour to meet the 
empty wagons of the train at ** refilling point.** 
Thus for the first time in the history of war it 
had become possible for fresh meat and bresMl 
to be supplied to a distant army. The meat 
that our battalion would eat on Friday even- 



ing w€W probably alive on Wednesday morn- 
ing 100 miles away down the line. 

This, however was not the only, or indeed 
the principal, method of supply. As far as 
possible the resources of the country traversed 
by the army were utilized by requisitioning. 
Until a few years before the war the British 
. Army, with its 18th-century tradition of 
regarding the civilian as a spectator in the 
Government's wars, and its experience of wild 
colonial campaigns, had been quite unfamiliar 
with this resource; but latterly much study 
liad been devoted to it and ample provision of 
motor-cars had been made for the requisition- 
ing officers. 

The replacement of ammunition was con- 
ducted upon a somewhat similar system. 
At various posts along the line of communica- 
tion were dep6ts of the Army Ordnance Corps, 
which forwarded ammunition as required to 
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railhead, where the motor-lorries of the divi- 
sional ammiinition park took it over for con- 
veyance to the horsed distributing agency 



(corresponding to the trains above-mentioned ) 
called t.*e Divisional Ammimition Column. 
This column vas generally broken up into 
sections, each following at some distance one 
of the artillery brigade ammunition coliunns, 
which were the actual issuers to batteries and 
to infantry brigSMles. 

In both these cases the governing principle 
was that no one should have to go back 
for food, and no one to retire to fetch 
ammunition. In the medical service the same 
thing is observable — persistent effort to keep 
the front in working condition. In this case 
the principle was that of " evacuation." The 
nearer a hospital to the front, the clearer it 
was kept. This of course served both the 
interests of the army, whicH, in theory, should 
never be compelled to forgo its field ambulances 
in an advance after battle, and those of the 
wounded man, who was removed as far as his 
condition wo uld allow from the area of conflict 
and hurry, to recover in quiet. The working of 
the organization was briefly this : — A woimded 
man* was taken by the regimental stretcher- 
bearers (the bandsmen of peace time) to the 
" aid post," where the regimentfd medical officer 

*£very soldier had a "first field diesBliig'* in bis pocket. 
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attended to him. To these aid posts came up the 
bearer subdivisions of the field ambulance,whieh 
conveyed the patient to an " Advcuiced Dressing 
Station ' ' formed by a Tent Sub division. Thence 
he was conveyed after treatment, and perhaps 
a day's rest, by the ambulance wagons (bearer 
subdivision) to meet a pf^rty from the " clecuing 
hospital/' a large field hospital at some con- 
venient point necbr railhead. It was the 
business of this hospital, as its name shows, 
to evacuate the wounded from the field am- 
bulances, which it did by any available means 



of transport — country carts, canal boats, 
railway trains, motor- lorries of the supply 
colunuis, or anununition parks. Once on the 
line of communications, the patient could be 
deedt with by stationcoy hospitals, the genercJ 
hospital at the base, or convalescent camps, 
as required, or sent back to Great Britcun by 
hospital train and hospital ship. 

The organization of a cavalry division 
consisted of four brigades, four batteries of 
horse artillery, and auxiliary services, as shown 
in the following table : — 
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In some ccises cavalry brigades were formed 
without being allotted to a cavalry division. 
Such brigades were given a battery of horse 
artillery, and enough of other services to 



render them self-supporting and self-contained 
bodies. 

The food and ammunition systems differed 
from those of the infemtry divisions, in that the 
motor-lorries delivered food direct to the 
'* cookers ** of the regiments and ammunition 
direct to the brigade ammunition colimuis, 
there being no ** train " or divisional ammuni^ 
tion column. The ambulances, too, were 
differently organized, to provide for the special 
needs of cavalry, which had to fight over wide 
areas and at great distances in front of the main 
body.* 

The war strength of a cavalry division was 
9,269 men and 9,815 horses, 24 guns, and 24 
machine guns. 

The whole Expeditionary Force as organized 
in 1914 consisted of six divisions, one cavalry 
division, and one (or two) unallotted cavalry 
brigades, with additional troops styled " army 
troops *' at the disposal of the higher com- 
manders, besides the line of communication 
troops both for administration and for the de- 
fence of the line. The army troops included 



*It should be noted that all basgaoe and supply vehiclea of cavalry 
were drawn by four horsee of tlie " vanner " or ordinary military 
type, whereas those of the greater part of the army w«re drawn by 
two heavy cart horses each. 
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the squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps, 
each squadron being subdivided into three 
" Flights *' each of four aeroplanes with their 
attendant motors and stores. 

Taken cdl in all, the orgcuiization and equip- 
ment of this force was on a more elaborate scale 
than that of Continental units of corresponding 



strength. This, and the professional character 
of the Army, in no small degree compensated 
for its small numbers, and the German critic 
who in 1913 remarked that the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was " not an enemy to 
be despised '* (keine zu verachtende Oegner) was 
neeurer the truth than perhaps he realized 
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WHEN the war broke out it found 
Great Britain and the Dominions 
organically unready, so far at 
least as military preparations 
were concerned, to put even a small proportion 
of their potential strength into the field. 

The Navy was ready, as it always had been 
ready. There a sound instinct had warned 
the British peoples to maintain at all costs 
the margin of strength which was considered 
necessary. It w€w a beire margin, reckoned 
merely by the number of ships available, but it 
w€w indefinitely increased by the spirit of their 
crews, men who through years of waiting had 



always kept their will fixed on the single object 

that of preparation for the day of trial. 

In a sense, too, the Navy was representative 
of the maxim\im effort of the whole British 
peoples. The Dominions had for some time 
recognized the debt they owed to its protection. 
Aiistralia had gone far to complete a squadron 
of her own. The battle cruiser New Zealand, 
the gift of the Dominion whose name she bore, 
was attckched to the Home Fleet. Canada 
had made it perfectly clear some yecurs before 
that she intended to bear aXL that she could of 
the burden imposed on the people of Great 
Britfun by the building of new ships and the 
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ooet of their maintenance and equipment. 
Unfortunate domestic diiferences had com- 
pelled the Western Dominion to postpone her 
offer to provide three Dreadnoughts for the 
British Fleet. But it wew perfectly under, 
stood in the British Isles that the will to help 
was there, even though the power to give it 
concrete form had been suspended by differ- 
ences of opinion about the exact shape which 
the help should take. South Africa, only 
recently recovered from a period of over- 
whelming fmancial depression, and still more 
recently engaged in the task of forming and 
establishing the Union of her four self-governing 
Colonies, had not been able to do much for the 
Navy. Bub she had contributed yearly a sum 
towards its upkeep, smekll in amount but 
intended as a proof that she had not forgotten 
what was due from her. There was never 
any doubt that when the Union of Scuth 
Africa found itself in a position to do something 
more substantial it would be done willingly 
and quickly, for no Dominion owed more, 
or was more conscious of its debt, to the Navy 
than South Africa. 

There had, then, in the years before the war 
been many signs that Naval Defence would, 
if time was given, be organized on a truly 
Impeded basis. There had been no such signs 
in the case of Land Defence. No uniform 
system of raisirg troops had been adopted. 
Elementfibry principles were matters of dispute. 
The need of milit€U*y organization for the Empire 
as a whole was more often denied than affirmed. 
Even within the British Isles popular opinion 
was, on the whole, opposed to. any effort to 
provide Great Britain with an Army sufficiently 
strong to give her an equal voice in a European 
war. While the peoples of the Continent had 
been straining every nerve for years to arm 
and train every available man for the 
decisive day. Great Britain and the 
Dominions had deliberately abstained from any 
such attempt. It was €ui axiom of British 
policy that what was required for each part 
of the Empire should be for internal defence 
alone, and though it was vaguely admitted 
that the Regular Army might be required 
to provide an Expeditionary Force, it was 
thought that this need not be large in 
numbers so long as its nmterial was good, its 
equipment efficient, and its transport adequately 
organized. 

These negative theories were, of course, 
based on a principle thoroughly sound in itself, 
though limited in its application, because its con- 
sequences inevitably required time to show their 
decisiveness. History had taught the British 



peoples that control of the sea was the first 
essential of their existence cm a nation. That 
secured, they might wait with confidence upon 
the outcome of any European war, however 
widespread it might be, and whatever might be 
its immediate results. Control of the sea, uncbr 
the new conditions created by the naveJ ambi- 
tions of Germany, had involved a stupendous 
effort for its maintenance. It had been main- 
tained, but at the cost of obscuring another 
principle, more immediate in its application, 
though more limited in its effects, yet equally 
sound if the experience of the Napoleonic wars 
was to be regarded as valid. This principle was 
that Great Britain, though she could secure her- 
self from invasion and could protect her com- 
merce by means of her Fleet, could exercise no 
real influence upon the result of a European 
war unless she was prepared to t€kke her place on 
equal terms with the combatant nations. The 
corollcury was equally clear, but had equfidly 
been obscured. It was that when the Con- 
tinental nations were imposing on all their men 
capable of military service the duty of bearing 
arms. Great Britain, if she wanted to inter- 
vene on equal terms with them in war on the 
Continent, must follow their example, so far at 
least as was necessary to secure as many 
recruits for her Army ets her military advisers 
thought necessary. Needless to say, nothing 
of the kind had been done. Famous generals 
who had fought and won British battles in all 
quarters of the globe warned the British people 
again and again that some form of compulsory 
military service should be part of the duties of 
citizenship. These warnings fell on deaf ears, 
so far as they were addressed to the people of 
the British Isles. 

In some of the Dominions, however, there 
had been, for some years before the war, a 
cleckrer recdization of the essentials of military 
defence. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
had all begun the organization of citizen armies. 
These armies were all based on the same 
principle. The State required all meJe citizens 
as they grew to manhood to be registered for 
military service. Service w€w not in practice 
exacted from all thus registered. In South 
Africa, for instance, registration was merely 
the means by which the State enabled itself 
to ascertain the numbers which were available 
in the last resort. From those thus registered 
volunteers for militcury training could be called 
for. If the number of volunteers proved in- 
sufficient the State held the ballot n noserve. 
But the number of volunteers was not in- 
sufficient. On the contrary, in the first yeaf 
the number of those who^vofimWred for training 
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greatly exceeded the estimate made by 
the authorities of the number likely to be 
available. In Australia, though every male 
between certain yecurs was liable for service, 
the number of exemptions was in practice 
lar^e. This was chiefly due to the difficulty 
of training men in spcursely populated arecM. 
In New Zealand, where the. country was more 
closely settled, the proportion of exemptions 
W€M considerably less than in Australia. 

The details of the different systems will be 
described later. For the moment the important 
thing is to insist on the fact that in three of 
the Dominions the principle of compulsory 
military service had been adopted by Parliament 
and put into practice before the European 
war began. In Great Britain the populcur 
theory had been that compulsory service 
was a form of slavery imworthy of free Britons, 
a tyranny imposed on the unfortunate peoples of 
the Continent by the ambition of monarchs or 
by the fecurs of republican governments tremb- 
ling at the thought of the consequences that 
such ambitions might entcul for them. In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa, 
the same ideas prevailed for many yeeurs. 
They were dissipated by experience. It became 
clear, as soon as compulsory military training 
was given a trial, that a free and self-govern- 
ing people might deliberistoly recognize the 
obligation of each citizen to equip himself for 
the defence of his country, might call upon ecwih 
to fulfil that obligation, and in doing so might 
confer substeuitieJ benefits upon itself. 

In each case, however, a strong stimulus 
was required before the experiment could be 
tried. In eewih case, when once it was re- 
cognized that the effort involved in the adoption 
of military training had to bo made, political 
differences were suspended and men of all 
parties cooperated in the determination to make 



the experiment a success. In each case the 
success of the experiment led to an unex- 
pected revelation of social benefits in the 
new system, suggested indeed by writers and 
thinkers in Germany, but up to that time 
-altogether imrealized by English observers. 
The motives for the adoption of compulsory 
service in the three Dominions were very similar, 
and quite foreign' to the traditional beliefs 
of the British peoples. Aiistralia and New 
Zealand suddenly realized that they were 
isolated outposts of Europe, set in an ocean 
ringed by Asiatic peoples who had begun to 
show imnustakable signs of waking to the reali- 
ties of world power. The leading men in both 
countries were no longer content to trust entirely 
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to the protection of the British Fleet. The ieax 
of Asiatic invasion, or perhaps rather of Asiatic 
migration from overcrowded comitries into 
their empty lands, took hold upon them. Once 
convinced that there was real danger of this, 
they set themselves to provide for their own 
defence by land and sea. When war broke 
out in Europe their plcms were still incomplete, 
but enough had been done to prove that the 
scheme to which they were conunitted was well 
conceived and offered them at least a prospect 
of being able to give some cux^ount of them- 



selves if they were ever challenged. In South 
Africa the motive power of the Defence Act 
was the cXeea necessity of providing for the 
security of a country in which the native 
population outnimibered the European by 
five to one. Not that there w€w any sugs^estion 
of turbulence or sedition among the natives. 
But self-respect made self-defence a primary 
duty, and it speedily bec€une evident to public 
men of all schools of thought that the Union 
of South Africa could not rely longer on the 
protection of ImpericJ troops. 



CANADA. 



Canada, when Great Briteun went to war, 
was less completely orgcuiized thcui Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zecdand, although her 
potential strength was lar greater. The reason 
for this condition of affairs was obvious. She 
had only two possible enemies who might 
invade her territory, and the possibility of 
invasion by either of these was very remote. 
Japan was the ally of great Britcun, and neither 
from her nor from the United States was an 
attchck within the range of practical politics. 



It was nOw surprising, therefore, that her army 
was in an embryonic condition, and that time 
would be required for the purposes of expan- 
sion and training. Nevertheless, the embryo 
was very much alive, and everything was to 
be expected from the resolute patriotism 
of her hardy sons. Like other parte of 
the Anglo-Saxon race her people were not 
military but warlike ; and her military 
institutions, though small in themselves, 
were supplemented by the bold, active, and 
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self-oonfident spirit of the mciss of the 
population. 

The strength of the Canadicui Permanent 
MiUtia — Staff, Cavahy, Artillery, Engineers, 
and Technical Service Corps all included — 
was about 270 officers and 2,700 other ranks. 
These forces trained throughout the year and 
, completed every year the course of musketry 
laid down for the Regular Army in the British 
Isles. The *' Active Militia " had a nominal 
strength of about 3,860 officers and 44,600 
other ranks. But in practice the regiments 
and corps of this force were considerably 
below their theoretical strength. Even so, 
much had been done to improve the Army in 
the years immediately preceding the war. 
The Officers' Trcuning College at Kingston w€w 
an admirably efficient institution, and there had 
been a marked improvement in the attendance 
of the Active Militia at training, driUs, and 
camps. The conditions of service demanded 
from the Cavalry, Artillery, and Army Service 
Corps 16 days' training a ye€ff. From other 
eurms euid depa.rtments 12 days annually were 
required. 

Besides the Active Militia, there were three 
other semi-miUt€ury orgcuiizations in Canada. 
The Royal North-West Mounted Police were 
organized in 12 divisions, under the Dominion 
Government, with hecbdquarters at Regina. 
They consisted in all of about 660 men and were 
trained as cavalry. Rifle associations, about 
430 in all, with something like 24,000 members 
reculy in an emergency to serve in the Militia, 
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were spread throughout the Dominion. Finally, 
there were about 270 cadet corps with a total 
of about 20,000 cadets, divided into senior 
cadets (14 to 18 years old) and junior cculets 
(12 to 14 years). There were, therefore, a 
considerable number of men and boys 
who were more or less familiar with the idea 
of discipline and with the business of the 
soldier. 



AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 



If there w£w superficial irony, there was also 
deep signific€uice in the fact that Australia 
and New Zealeuid — ^pioneers among the British 
peoples in every democratic experiment — 
should also have been the first to establish 
a system of compulsory citizen service. Ob- 
servers of the progress of democratic institu- 
tions h€id alrecbdy noted this as cmother proof 
that the most complete self-government exacts 
ultimately a more rigid self-discipline than 
any other form of organized freedom. The 
people of Germany had been drilled to military 
Bervice by the iron determination of the ruling 
class, backed by the teciching of professors 
who had developed the doctrine of national 
efficiency to its last word in a severely logical 
progress, on The French had been coi^pelled 
by a sure insight into the essentials of national 
existence to follow the example of Germany. 



This Franco-German rivcdry had imposed on 
the whole of Europe a corresponding sub- 
mission to the dictum that the life of a people 
depends on its militftry efficiency. Only Great 
Britain, secure in her command of the narrow 
seas, absorbed in the problem of relieving for 
the poorer classes the stress of economic com- 
petition, h€id refused to admit the validity of 
this dictum. So far from following her example, 
Australia and New Zealand hcbd begun to train 
their young men to arms, and had arrived, though 
by a quite different rocbd, at the scune conclu- 
sion as the German professors — ^that national 
military service was a discipline beneficicJ tc 
the race. After bfiurely two ye€u«' experience 
of the national training system, this was the 
conclusion at which Australia 6uid New 
Zealemd had come. The remaining opponents r> 
of the system were few eaia were no Ion 
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listened to. Tbis was shown in an article 
contributed to the Empire Number of The 
Times (published on May 26, 1914) by one 
who had had special opportunities of studying 
the effects of national miUtary training in 
Australia and New Zealand. His conclusion 
w€M that '* the ordinary citizen of Australia 
and New Zealand . . . regards it as so 
self-evident as not to be worth discussing that 
the only possible way to secure either the 
numbers or the efficiency required for national 
defence lies in the enforcement of the duty 
of military training upon the whole body of 
citizens. . . . The moral value of disci- 
pline has come to him as a new revelation, too 
fresh and too vivid to be accepted as merely 
in the ordinary course of things.*' 

The same authority may be quoted upon 
the details of the Australasian system. Its 
chief characteristics, in his opinion, were 
'^ the early age at which it begins, the number 
of yeturs for which it is enforced, and the limited 
time devoted to continuous training in any one 
year.*' Aiistralia and New Zealand began 
to train their boys at the age of 12. The 
training continued till they reached 26— 
a period of 13 years. But in each yeeur not 
more than 16 days of service, or their 
equivalent in half-days or shorter periods of 
drill, were required. From the age 
of 12 to 14 the boys were trained as junior 
cadets, receiving 90 hoiu«' instruction in 
physical exercises and elementary drill a year 
under the education authorities. At 14 they 
became senior cadets, passed under military 
control, and, till they were 18, had to do four 
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whole-day drills, 12 half -day drills, and 14 night 
drills per year. At 18 they entered the Citizen 
Force, and for seven yeetrs were required to do 
16 days' training (made up in peurt of half- 
day or night drills), with not less than eight 
days spent continuously in camp in each year. 
For this they were paid 3s. a day and upwards. 
At 26 their period of training closed. Those 
who chose to enter the technical branches 
of the service at 18 — naval service, artillery, 
engineers, and other special corps — had to do 
26 days' service a year. Of this, 17 days in 
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ecu^h year had to be continuous training on 
board ship or in c€uxip. " The total length of 
^rvice," to quote again the same authority* 
'* is thus some 6^ months in the infantry and 
mounted corps and 8^ months in the technical 
corps. This is considerably longer in the 
aggregate than that demanded by the Swiss 
system, which only asks 162 days of the 
infantry and artillery and 180 of the cavalry. 
But the Swiss training does not begin till the 
eige of 20 and opens with a continuous recniit 
training of 65 days for infantry and 90 days for 
cavalry, followed by repetition courses of 
11 days every second year for 14 years." 
'*From the milittury point of view," he adds, 
** it would undoubtedly be an improvement if 
at least one longer period of continuous train- 
ing could be given. This would in all pro- 
bability also be supported for reasons of con- 
venience by the commimity as a whole." 

Two other essentieJ elements in the Austra- 
lasian system of national military training, 
as it existed at the outbreak of war in Europe, 
must also be described briefly 

First, the forces of Australia were organized 
on what is techniccJly known as the ** Area '* 
plan. This had been recommended by Lord 
Kitchener in a report to the Australian Govern- 
ment which had formed the basis of the neces- 
scury legislation. Australia was subdivided 
into some 200 training areas, ea^ch under the 
supervision of an " €urea officer." The numbers 
of men under training in ea^ch area varied 
with the density of the population. Again, 
every ten areas were grouped under a superior 
officer, responsible in peace time for the co- 
ordination of the work of training, and designated 
in war time as brigade major for the forces of 
the ten arecus. In New ZecJand the '* area 
system " was also the main principle of the 
organization, but the grouping differed in 
minor details. 

Second, great attention had been paid to 
the training of officers. The aim of the 
organizers of the system had been the combina- 
tion of a democratic principle of selection and 
promotion with the most rigid tests of efficiency. 
A training college for officers had been esta- 
blished at Dimtroon, close to Canberra, the site 
of the Federal capital which was under con- 
struction. To this ten cadets from New 
Zealand were admitted each year in addition 
to about 33 from Australia. The age of entry 
was fron^ 16 to 18. The total number of cadets 
in the college was about 160. No charge was 
made for their training. On the contrary, they 
received £30 on joining and an allowance of 
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6s. 6d. per day. In return, the authorities 
were able to exact a high standard of efficiency 
and to require from each cadet entering the 
college an underteddng — ^given by the pajrent or 
guardian — of service in the Permanent Military 
Forces for at least 12 years from the date of 
joining the college. The course of instruction 
was exacting. Special attention was paid to 
the training of character. The cadet, on com- 
pletion of his training, was guaranteed a com- 
mission and pay at*£250 a year, and was required 
to spend his first year of service in Great Britain 
as a member of some unit of the Imperial 
Army. 

The Australasian systems had not reached 
their full maturity at the beginning of the 
European War, but it was estimated that when 
their full effects were operative they would 
provide a total of about 150,000 men, with from 
four to 11 years' of full training behind them. 
The object of these citizen forces was the 
defence of their own countries, and they formed 
no part of £uiy systematic organization for 
Imperial Defence, though probably the Imperial 
Defence Committee had taken them into 
accoimt when considering the military strength 
which the Empire could command at a moment 
of crisis. Whether this was so or not, the 
crisis, when it came, found the Australasian 
people ready and eager to send men^ tb^ hela 
of the Mother Country, jmzea uy VrrOOQlC 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 



In South Africa, just as much as in Australia 
and New Zealand, the defence organization had 
been expressly designed to meet special local 
needs, without much thought of Imperial re- 
quirements as a whole. This was natural. 
When war broke out the South African defence 
scheme had been in existence as a working 
organization bajrely two yeeurs. Its full effects 
were still to be seen. But it had progressed so 
far that the Government of the Dominion 
were able to set free the Imperial troops — to the 
number of about 6,000 — which were still in the 
country, undertaking themselves the whole 
duty of local defence. 

This was no small achievement, for the work 
of organizing National Defence in South Africa 
had been peculiarly difficult and delicate. It 
had been necessfury to make provision for equal 
conditions of service for English and Dutch, 
to elaborate the composition of a force in which 
they should serve side by side, cuid to provide 
with the utmost care against fwiything that 
might cause friction between them. The 
Defence Act was passed by the South African 
Parliament during the Session of 1912. Ten 
years before Boer and Britain had been at war 
throughout the country. Those ten years had 
seen the re-settlement and re-stocking of a 
devastated country. It had seen the triumph 
of British methods of dealing with a people 
whose land had been conquered, whose homes 
had been burnt, whose people had been com- 
pelled to accept the will of Great Britain. The 
work that had been done in those ten ye€U« 
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must stand as an imperishable monument to the 
genius of Great Britain for winning the respect, 
the loyalty, and even the affection of peoples 
whose territory has passed into her possession. 
The Transvaal and the Orange Free State had 
been part of the Dominions of Great Britain only 
for ten years. In that time their people had 
become loyal citizens of Greater Britain. The 
Government of the Dominion was actually in 
the hands of Dutch-specJdng South Africans. 
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The author of the Defence Act was General 
Smuts, who had fought against Great Britain 
ten years before. The Commandant-General 
of the Citizen Force was General Beyers, 
another Boer general of conspicuous ability. 
And in the ranks of the force English and Dutch 
served side by side — all thought of race dis- 
tinction obliterated — all equally ready to do 
their utmost for the Empire in the crisis that 
had come upon it so suddenly. 

But the task of combimng Dutch and English 
in one homogeneous force had not been the only 
difficulty which those who had designed the 
scheme of National Defence for South Africa 
had had to meet. The European population 
of the Dominion was small, the native popula- 
tion large. The natural increckse of the natives 
was greater than that of the Europeans. The 
distribution of the European population was 
also a difficulty. A few large cities — Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Durban, Bloem- 
fontein — absorbed a very large proportion of 
the white people of the country. The rest 
lived on scattered farms, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, separated in such a way 
that it was difficult to provide for their training 
except by means of €tti excessive number of 
small units. Yet these difficulties were 
balanced by some advantages. South Africa 
had knowti many wars. Its early days had 
seen constant conflicts of white men against the 
natives. These had happily passed away and 
left a native population contented on the whole 
with its conditions of life €ind extraordinarily 
loyal and devoted to the British Sovereign. 
Later wars between English and Dutch had loft a 
white population trained to arms by the stem 
discipline of actual warfare and equipped with 
a knowledge of the meaning of modem war 
far in advance of that of any other part of the 
Empire. 

The organization of the South African Defence 
Force had naturally been adapted to these con- 
ditions. It was the work of practical men who 
knew the nature of the material available. 
The force which was required was one that 
would safeguard the position of the white 
population. Its organization was not du'ected 
in any sense against the native peoples, who 
were perfectly peaceable and loyal. But it had 
in view the possibility — ^however remote — 
of a change in the attitude of the natives. 
If such a change should come, if the native 
tribes should grow discontented, if some 
revolutionary leader should arise and win 
them over to discontent and hostility, then' it 
might be necessary in the future, as it had been 
in the past, for the Europeems to defend them- 
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solves, their institutions, and their civiliza. 
tions, against an organized attack by natives 
who, for all their amazing progress, were still 
in the mass barbarians. Little, naturally, 
had been said about this while the Defence Act 
was before Parliament. There had been no 
necessity to talk about it. Such a threat to 
European civilization in South Africa was a 
remote contingency. But it wets still a con- 
tingency, and provision had had to be made 
against it. 

There were two other reasons why South 
Africa should have created a Citizen Army for 
her own defence by land. First, her frontier 
on the north-west marched with that of German 
South-West Africa. In a European war, if the 
British Navy should prove unable to guard all 
the oceans of the world, it might have been 
possible for Germany to pour troops into 
German South-West Africa and to inrade the 
Union of South Africa by that route. This, too, 
was a remote contingency, but provision had 
to be made against it. Secondly, troops were 
needed in South Africa — as in other countries — 
to safeguard law and order in the last resort 
against internal disruption. The industrial con- 
ditions, especially in the Transvaal, where the 
gold -mining industry had collected a large 
number of artisans and labourers in a relatively^ 
small area, made the country specially liable 
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to sudden outbreaks of social "unrest. And 
the railways, which were essential to the life 
of the people, because food had to be imported 
and transported to the inland districts, were 
State-owned railways worked by labourers and 
artisans, who were naturally subject to periods 
of acute discontent. Less than a year c^ter 
the Defence Organization had been set on 
foot these industrial conditions caused a great 
upheaval. It was suppressed by the help 
of Imperial troops. Six months later it broke 
out again. This time the Defence Force was 
an instrument ready to the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It was at once called into being. Its 
members responded with marked alacrity and 
the disorders were suppressed without blood- 
shed. To have been able to use with such 
efficiency an organization so recently begun* 
to have dispensed, in this second trial, 
with Imperial troops, the Government must 
have had full confidence in the work which the 
Defence Act had given them the power to do. 
Their confidence was not misplaced. 

What South Africa required, then, was a mobile 
and efficient force, ready for mobilization at 
any moment, not very large in numbers at 
first, but with ample reserves available if they 
were required. The Defence Act of 1912 aimed 
at the provision of such a force. A small 
body (f permanent mounted men was main- 
tcuned, ready for service at any moment and 
in any part of the Union. These mounted 
troop were available for police duty in the 
outlying districts during peace time. If war 
broke out, reserves ^ere available to do pclice 
duty while they were on active service. Next 
came the organization known as the Active 
Citizen Force. This was obtained by a system 
of registration and volunteering, with the ballot 
in reserve. The *' area sybtem,** as in Australia 
and New Zealand, was the basis of this organiza- 
tion. In each area all males between the ages 
of 16 and 25 were compelled to register them- 
selves. A certain number of volunteers were 
called for from among those registered. If 
in any area the number of volunteers we» 
insufficient, the Government had the right 
to ballot for the men it required. In practice 
this power proved unnecessary. The number 
of volunteers for service in the two years 
during which the system had been working 
before war came upon Europe had largely 
exceeded the number estimated as likely to be 
avculable when the details of the system were 
being worked out. 

The training of these volunteers was similar to 
that adopted in Australasia. But although 
founded upon the cadet system, it did not give 



such definite recognition to that system as the 
Australasian organizations did. The course 
of training prescribed by the South African 
Defence Act of 1912 was to extend over four 
yeeurs. In' the first year the da}^ of trfiin- 
ing required were not to exceed thirty ; in 
the other three years they were to be limited 
to twenty-one. In the first year there were 
to be not more than twenty-two days of con- 
tinuous training ; and in eaxih of the other 
years not more than fifteen days of continuous 
training. Days of non-continuous training 
were carefully defined. "E&ch day was to be 
made up of either " a period of instruction 
or exercise lasting eight hours '* ; or of '* two 
periods of instruction or exercise each lasting 
four hours " ; or of *^ six periods of instruction 
or exercise each lasting one hour and a half.'* 

Such was the organization of the Active 
Citizen Force. It was, of course, supplemented 
by provisions for training officers (South Africa 
had naturally a large number of men equipped 
by actual weur experience for command) ; for 
coast and garrison defence and for artillery 
training. But it was also backed by an elaborate 
organization of trained and partially-trained 
reserves. Men who had completed their four 
years' training (there were no such men when 
war broke out, as the Act was only passed in 
1912) were to be drafted into Class A of the 
Reserves, where they would remain tiQ they 
were over forty-five. Men registered who had 
not volimteered for service or who, having 
volunteered, were not accepted, were trained 
to shoot in Rifle Associations. These formed 
Class B of the Reserve. Thus every male 
between sixteen and twenty -five passed through 
the hands of the Government' either as a member 
of the Active Citizen Force or in one of the 
Rifle Associations. Males under twenty-one 
who were registered but did not volimteer for 
service had to pay £1 per annum to the Govern- 
ment and were still liable to be called on to 
serve by ballot if the number of volimteers 
weui insufficient. Men in Classes A and B 
of the Reserve, when they reached forty- 
five, were to pass into what was known as 
the National Reserve until the age of sixty. 

The whole force thus organized was under 
the control of a Council of Defence, appointed 
in practice by the Ministry in power. This 
Council exercised advisory fimctions without 
executive power. It acted as a body assisting 
the Minister of Defence and was composed of 
men who were experts in military matters, 
irrespective of their political opinions. In 
South Africa, as in Australia and New Zealemd, 
the defence organizatioi|j^,fr||s,j^h^jj(;^](j^|l(g 
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politiccJ parties. The usual conditions of 
Parliamentary life were suspended while it 
was under discussion. All cooperated in 
devising the best possible 83rstem, considering 
the needs of the country, and the advice of 
men like Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, who 
was then Commander-in-Chief ot the Imperial 
Forces in the Dominion, was asked and freely 
given. The result was that the system estab- 
lished under the Defence Act of 1912 had the 
full support of the whole coimtry and had 
given every promise of providing the Dominion 
with 6U1 efficient and ckdequate force for its 
land defence at the moment when Great Britain 
was plunged into war. 

Such were the organizations of the Dominions 
for their internal defence. If there had been 
no organized system before the Europecui 
War of raising and training troops for the 
defence of the Empire, it was speedily clear 
that when the crisis came Great Britain could 
rely upon them for their utmost efforts in the 
common cause. The South African War, fifteen 
yesurs ee^lier, had gone a long way to prove 
this. But there had then been nothing like 
the spontaneous rally of all parts of the Empire 
to the help of Great Britain that marked the 
declaration of war against Germany. The 
people of the Dominions seemed to realize, 
with an instinctive insight which was the best 
testimony to their patriotism, the full extent 
of the issues involved. Offers of help in men, 
money, and supplies came pouring in. Canada 
immediately offered 20,000 men and let it 
be known that if more were required they 
would be forthcoming. Within a month 
another 10,000 haA been added to this number, 
and the pressure of men clamouring to go to 
the assistance of the Old Country swelled the 
recruiting lists of the Government of the 
Dominion. Australia also offered 20,000 men. 
In her c€we, too, this number was speedily 
augmented by the addition of an Infantry and 
a Light Horse Brigade. New Zealand*s first 
offer was 8,000 men, and she, too, made it 
known that more would be sent if they were 
needed. South Africa released at once the Im- 
perial troops within her borders, thus showing 
the value of the Home Defence Force that 
she was creating. Besides these 6,000 Imperial 
trooija — a true contribution to the common 
cause — ^there were offers from all pturts of the 
Union for service in additional special contin- 
gents. Australia, Canada, and New Zealand at 
once undertook the whole cost of equipment 
and maintenance of their contingents. 
^ To these offers were added numberless 
Other acts, equally valuable and equally welcome 



as showing the intense devotion of the 
oversea x>eoples. The Royal Australian Navy 
was placed under the control of the Admiralty, 
while New Zealand and Canada also made free 
gifts of all their available resources in ships and 
men. The New Zeciland, the magnificent 
battle-cruiser which htwi been presented without 
condition of any kind to the British Fleet, 
was alreeidy on service in Home waters. Cancbda 
put her two cruisers, the Niobe and the Rain- 
bow, fully equipped for service, under Admiralty 
orders for purposes or commerce protection. 
Her Government also purchased two sub- 
marines to be used in the same way and for the 
same purpose on her Pacific coasts. 

Thus the doubts that had been entertained 
by many observers of the development of the 
armies and naval forces of the Dominions 
vcmished at the first threat to the integrity of 
the Empire. Without a moment's hesitation, 
with a magnificent imanimity that will live in 
the records of British honour, each of the 
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DominionB threw its immediately available 
strength int/O the scale. The new worlds re- 
dressed, in a new sense, the balance of the old. 
They •* let everything go in," and set themselves 
at once to continue their efforts until success 
should be assured. Their public men expressed 
this far-sighted determination in words of reso- 
lute enthusiasm. Differences of race, minor con- 
tentions of party, doubts, hesitations, com- 
plaints about the inertia and sleu^knees of the 
people of the British Isles — ^all disappeared 
in a night. The first morrow of war found 
the whole Empire, in the inspiring words 
used by the King in his Message to the 
Dominions, " united, calm, resolute, trusting 
in God." 

The resources of a country engaged in a great 
war do not consist only in the numbers of its 
armed men or the spirit of its citizens. The 
women of Canada equipped a hospital ship for 
the British Navy. Newfoimdland, unable to 
provide an army out of her small population, 
did nobly in raising 600 men for service abroad, 
while she increased her Home Defence Force by 
600 men and her naval reserve by 400. In many 
of the great cities of the Empire funds similar 
to that initiated by the Prince of Wales in 
Gr^at Britain were started and met with the 
most open-handed support. In Australia a 
fund of this kind was specifically de- 
voted to the purchase of food supplies for 
the British Isles. In Canada, gifts of food in 
many kinds were immediately organized. The 
Dominion led the way with 1,000,000 bags of 



flour, the first instalment of which reached 
Great Britain less than a month after the 
declaration of war. Similar gifts in kind were 
made by the Provincicd Governments. In such 
acts of beneficent generosity private citizens 
vied with public bodies, and in both public and 
private generosity the other Dominions did 
their best to rival CancMla. A complete list of 
all such offers of cud to the Mother Country 
would be difiic\ilt to compile. The examples 
given are sufficient to show the splendid spirit 
which animated the Self -Governing Dominions 
in the hour of crisis. 

Most conspicuous of all was the absolute 
unanimity of all races within the Empire in 
support of the Mother Country. The French of 
Canada, the Dutch of South Africa, were heart 
and soul with their fellow-citizens in support 
of the British cause. The native races of 
South Africa lost no time in giving equally 
striking proofs of their loyalty. Amid all the 
anxieties of the moment these proofs of the 
success of British policy were welcomed with pro- 
found gladness in Great Britain. There had been 
many who, in earlier days, had doubted whether 
the Empire would endure the strain of a great 
crisis. All such doubts were now resolved. 
The people of Great Britain prepared themselves 
for the long trial of an tmexpected war with all 
the more confidence in the final success of their 
arms since the very first result of that trial had 
been to prove the essential soundness of their 
Imperial policy and the strength of the fabric 
based on that foundation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 



Britain's Position in India — Supposed Soubce op Weakness — ^Indian Troops at Malta 

Effect of Good Governblent in India — Employing Coloured Troops against White Foes— 
The Gurkhas— The Sikhs have First Place— What is a Sikh ? — The Punjabi Musalmans— 
The Pathans — Baluchis and Brahuis — ^The Brahmans — ^Rajputs "and Mahrattas — ^Madrasis 
— ^Thb Dogras — Difficulties of Creed and Caste — ^Thb Loyal Native States' Contingents — 
No Native Field Artillery — ^Abolition of the ** Colour Line " in War. 



BY the possession of India, Britain 
at the outbreak of the great Euro- 
pean weur occupied a unique position 
eunong the empires. A compara- 
tively small European country herself, relying 
for self-defence chiefly upon a powerful Navy, 
she was at the same time the ruler of vast 
Asian territory with an extended land frontier. 
It is true that along practically the whole of 
this frontier the Himalayas, with the spurs 
and buttresses of minor mountain ranges, 
constituted a mighty bcmrier ; but it was a 
bcuTier which had many times been pierced 
by successful invasion within historical times 
and the burden of maintaining it in an efficient 
state of defence had been heavy. Heavy too 
had been the burden of maintaining peace 
within the borders of India, where rival nations 
with jarring creeds seemed ever reewiy to fly at 
each other's throats and only likely to luiite 
in a conunon effort to shake off our yok^. 
Thus, although we bad always set ourselves 
the task of governing India so justly euid 
sympathetically that her peoples might be on 
our side in the day of trouble, o\ir position in 
Asia had always been regarded by our pro- 
spective enemies in Europe as a source of weak- 
ness. It is true that Lord Bectconsfield, by 
bringing Indian troops to Malta on an occcision 
of crisis, gave the world a hint of future possi- 
bilities ; but his bold stroke was derided as 
a theatrical coup, and other Eiiropecui nations 
had continued to regard India as a country 
where the great Mutiny would be surpassed 



in horror by the upheaval that would inevitably 
follow the entanglement of Britain in a great 
war. At the outset of the present conflict the 
German Press confidently relied upon trouble 
in India as a large factor on their side. 

But in the meantime the sympathetic justice 
of our rule in India had been doing its silent 
work; and the superficial splashes of sedition 
in densely-populated centres were as nothing 
compared with the steady undercurrent of 
loyalty all over the peninsula, which had 
resulted from the transparent sincerity of our 
efforts to govern India in her own best interests. 
Yet the very success of these efforts had brought 
to the siirface new difficulties, arising directly 
from our anomalous position. We, a free and 
independent people, were governing — by the 
power of the sword in the IsiSt resort — a larger 
people that was not free and independent. 
The more they leained of the goodness of 
our Western civilization and the higher, 
especially, we raised the standard of our 
native Indian Army, the stronger became 
the pressure upon us from below, seeking 
some outlet for the high ambitions which we 
ourselves had awakened. Looking only at the 
military side of the question, no one conversant 
with the facts could fail to see that the time 
was at hand when we could no longer deny to a 
force of British subjects, with the glorious 
record and splendid efficiency of our native 
Indian troops, the right to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their British comrades in defence 
of the Empire, wherever it might be assailed. 
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TYPICAL GURKHA RIFLES. 

iUndirwood Or Undirwood 

We British are constitutionally the last 
people in the world to tckke unfair advantage 
in sport, commerce or w€Up of our opponents. 
The instinct which made us such sticklers 
for propriety in all our dealings made us more 
reluctant than other nations would feel, 
to employ coloured troops against a white 
enemy. But the very success of our rule in 
India had been based upon our conscientious 
disregard of colour. The very value of our 
dusky native troops lay in the fact that they 
had proved themselves wo'i^hy, in victory and 
defeat, to fight by the side of our own white 
men. So, even if our active edliance with the 
yellow people of Japan in the Far East *and 
the employment of dusky French Turcos in 
Belgium could not have been quoted as pre- 
cedents for ignoring colour in this war, it 
would scarcely have been possible and certainly 
not wise for us to refuse to our native Indian 
Army the privilege of tcJung its place beside 
British troops against the Germans. 

What, then, was this native Indian Army, 
of which we have such good reason to be proud ? 
To begin with, the average Englishman, who 
talked about the Indian Army, generally fell 
into a large error at the very outset ; be- 
cause he almost always began to sing the praises 



of the "little Gurkhas." With them he 
usually mentioned the Sikhs ; but it was only 
as if the httle Giu>kha cast a large Sikh shadow. 
The substance of his admiration was always 
for the former. Far be it from us to under- 
value the splendid fighting qualities and the 
glorious military record of the Gurkha. The 
ten regiments of Gurkha Rifles — ^Uttle, stocky 
men in dull green uniforms, aU looking exactly 
alike, ** as if they had come out of a quarter- 
master's store" — are probably surpassed in 
fighting value by no block of ten regiments of 
their kind in any other army. The names of 
Bhurtpore, Aliwal, Sobraon, Delhi, Elabul, 
Chitral, Tirah, Burma^ and China appeared 
among their records, a glorious siunmary of 
British military history in Asia ; and if some 
Eiu>opeeui names are to be added now, there is 
no doubt that the additions are equedly honour- 
able and well deserved. But this was no 
reason why Englishmen, in speaking or writing 
of the native Indian Army, should put the 
Gurkha (even with the Sikh for a shadow) 
first and the rest almost nowhere, seeing that» 
strictly speaking, the Gurkha did not belong to 
the native Indian Army at all. He was a 
mercenary, a subject of the independent 
Kingdom of Nepal, in which we had by treaty — 
a " scrap of paper " which has been faithfully 
observed by both sides since 1814, when General 
Ochterlony's soldierly generosity to a brave 
enemy converted the defeated foe into a loyal 
friend — the right to recruit these active httle 
hillmen for the army in India. Cheery and self- 
confident, with none of the shyness and reserve 
which embarrass acquaintanceship with the 
natives of India, the Gurkha exhibits a 
natural aptitude for making friends with the 
British soldier. Stalwart Highlanders were 
always his especial chums: and on our side 
Tommy Atkins was never slow to reciprocate 
the friendship of these smart httle Nepalese, 
whose fidehty to the British had been so often 
shown, notably at Delhi, where they fought 
on with us until 327 out of a contingent of 490 
were killed. No Briton can visit the monument 
on Delhi's famous Ridge without willingly 
grasping a Gurkha hand in friendship whenever 
it is proffered. All the same, when we talk 
of the Indian Army proper, we must not 
give the Gurkha the first place. Nor did his 
employment in Europe raise the same permanent 
world-wide issues which were involved in putting 
our Indian fellow-subjects by the side of the 
British soldier in the fighting line against the 
Germans. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the Gurkha is a Hindu, but is ^ree 
from many caste prejudices of his co-religionists*^ 
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On the other hand he is a great believer 
in devils. 

Undoubtedly the first place among the reuses 
and castes which compose our native Indicui 
Army must be given to the Sikhs. Not only 
were they the most numerous among the native 
wearers of his Majesty's uniform, but, without 
any disrespect to the other factors of our Army, 
they might be described as the backbone of 
British military prestige in the East. It was 
always understood, of course, by our enemies 
that there was the British soldier, supported by 
the British Fleet, to be reckoned with : but, in 
the East, British soldiers were — compared with 
the vast interests which we had to schfeguard — 
few 6Uid, through difficulties of distant trctnsport 
fitfid other causes, very expensive. We were, 
therefore, peculicurly fortunate in having, in the 
Sikhs, material for our Army which, for trust- 
worthiness and courage, for confidence in its 
British leaders and stem devotion to duty, for dis- 
cipline euid soldierly skill, could not be surpassed. 
When Ranjit Singh, the " Lion of the Punjab," 
lived, mutual respect and courtesy mcurked the 
relations between our Indian territories and the 
warrior dominion which he had established over 
the Land of the Five Rivers ; but chfter his death 
restless spirits among the Sikhs forced wcur 
upon us, and it is admitted in our military annals 
that if the enemy had been better led the vcury- 
ing fortunes of our Sikh wars might not have 
ended finally in our favour. But so it was ; 
6Uid, like the Gurkhas, the Sikhs quickly turned 
from formidable foes to staunch friends. From 
the date of the Sikh wars, when the strongest 
provinces of our modem India were still foreign 
territory, there wcw no great episode in the 
history of British arms in India which is not 
enrolled upon the colours of Sikh regiments. In 
all Asia there was scfurcely a mile of British terri- 
tory which had not known the Sikh soldier or 
policeman. Clean, tall, and magnificently 



bearded, with an upward sweep which took 
beard, moust€u;he, whiskers, and hair, al] 
together, under the turban, the Sikh looked 
the embodiment of the high soldierly virtues 
which he possessed, with a suggestion of the 
tiger's ferocity, should his passions be let loose. 
The desperate stcuids which small parties 
of British Sikhs have made against hopeless 
odds are chronicled among the glorious 
incidents of British history in India — - 
one such was the occ€»ion of the establish- 
ment of the " Indian Heroes* Fund " some 
years ago — and so truly were the Sikhs bred to 
the fighting type that it is sc€urcely an exag- 
geration to say that whenever you saw a man 
in the imiform of a Sikh regiment, you saw a 
man who would be a steady and courageous 
comrade to you in the worst circumstances of 
war. 

Who, then, is the Sikh 7 As enlisted in our 
Indian Army, the Sikhs were neither a race nor 
a sect. Nor, although they were Hindu by origin, 
could they be described as a caste. Every Sikh 
enlisted in our service was a Singh, meaning 
** lion," i.e., a member of a fighting brother- 
hood. No one was born a Singh and no woman 
could become one. Each man was initiated 
into the faith — a purer faith than Hinduism, 
involving little more than worshipping God as 
** the Timeless One " and reverencing the 
Gurus as His prophets — by certain rites on 
reaching the prescribed age. Thenceforward 
he was bound by vows to avoid idolatry, to 
abjure alcohol and tobcM^co, and to cultivate all 
the manly virtues. His hair was never cut. 
Cattle were sacred to him. Love of military 
eulventure and the desire to save money have 
been well described as his ruling passions. Of 
course, the Singh was human and sometimes, 
especially among the higher classes, the vows oi 
abstemiousness might sit lightly on his con- 
science ; but, take him all in all, the CSikh 
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soldier of to-day is a worthy representative of 
the warrior fraternity which reused the " Lion 
of the Punjab " to his great military eminence. 
Into the differences between the Sikh clans, 
such as the Jat Sikhs and Mazbi Sikhs, there is 
no need to enter here ; but the latter provided 
us only with some Pioneer regiments, and when 
we spoke of a Sikh sepoy or sowar, it was almc st 
always a Jat Sikh that we meant. The 
name ** Jat," pronounced '* Jut," meant that 
the Sikh was by descent a " Jat," pro- 
nounced *' Jaht," a strict Hindu caste of the 
Punjab plains. From this caste, a race of superb 
horsemen from childhood, some of our finest 
Indiaui cavalry was recruited, and Indian mili- 
teuy history is full of gallant incidents to the 
credit of the Jat horse. One regiment, the 
14th Murray's Jat Ltmcers, ret€uns the caste 
name in its official title. 
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Next to the Sikhs in numbers in the British 
service, and therefore before the Gurkhas, 
the Punjabi Musulmans must be placed. 
They wore, of course, Mahomedans, though 
not of a fanatical kind. They were of 
mixed descent, but uniformly strict in observ- 
ance of their reUgious obligations. They were, 
however, very tolerant of the religious beliefs of 
others and gave very little trouble in canton- 
ments. Good all-round soldiers, easy for aay 
real soldiers to be friends with^ the Punjabi 
Musulmans deserved a much higher place than 
was usually given to them in British esteem, 
seeing that, next to the Sikhs, they were the 
most numerous class of natives in our Army and 
it was they who had been recruited to fill the 
places of abandoned regiments of other less 
useful races. *' Sikhs, Punjabis, 6knd Gurkhas, 
side by side with their British comrades " — 
this quotation from a Mutiny record placed the 
three most distinguished and valuable elements 
of our Indian Army in their proper order ; and 
it was to be hoped that one result of the use of 
Indian troops in European war would be to bring 
home to the British public that the Indian Army 
did not entirely consist of the Gurkha with a 
Sikh shadow, but that, next to the Sikhs, the 
Punjabi Musulmans deserved the highest place 
in our esteem and gratitude. 

Not far behind the Punjabi Musulmans an 
accurate judge of the fighting values of the 
native factors of our Indian Army would 
probably have placed the Pathans. These — 
although hastily -raised Pathan levies did grand 
service for us in the Mutiny — ^were a com- 
paratively recent addition to the fighting 
strength of our Indicm Empire, representing 
as they did the gradual sprectd of British 
prestige and the influence of the Indian rupee 
over the wild fastnesses which make the natural 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
Formerly the ** Gate of India " on the North- 
West Frontier used to stand open for any suffi- 
ciently bold and powerful invader. Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, Afghans, Tartars, and 
others — at lecat thirty distinct invasions, all 
more or less successful, of northern India, 
besides innumerable plundering forays, are 
recorded in history ; but, although it is true 
that, when this great war broke out in Europe, 
the Pathan still found his shortest cut to 
wealth and honour through the rocky defiles 
between Peshawar and Kabul, it wsB only 
as a recruit for our Army that he came. With 
strong features, which support his claim to be 
a descendant of the lost tribes of Israel — 
a claim almpst substantiated, too, by the faci 
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that his nameB reminded us always of the Old 
Teetament, as Ishak (Ibcmc), Yakub (Jacob), 
Yusuf (Joseph), and so on — ^the wild Pathan 
was a very unkempt and unclean looking 
person. But, on the other hand, he had 
almost all the soldierly virtues in a high degree. 
He was a bad enemy — one of the worst — but 
a good friend ; and his record in British service 
was splendid, both for d£ure-devil dash and 
dogged endurance. He was the ideal skir. 
misher in difficult country. His leuiguage was 
the guttural but easily-leamt Pushtu, and in 
religion he was a Mahomedan of the most 
fanatical kind. He was a sharp weapon 
which needed careful handling ; but a British 
officer who knew how to handle his Pathans 
would be followed cheerfully to death any- 
where. 

Prom the Pathans, whose very name con- 
jured up memories of all the stormy history 
of our hard-fought North- Western Frontier of 
India, the mind*s eye naturally travelled 
down that frontier to the land of the Baluchis, 
increasingly employed in our frontier line. 
Here, too, the mountain barrier was pierced by 
passes which lead from Afghanistan to India ; 
but compared with the stormy torrent by which 
our military position at Peshawar, with its 
flying buttress in the Ali Masjid Fort, had so 
often been shaken* the stream of fitful human 
traffic which flowed slowly past our Quetta 
stronghold might be regarded as a peaceful 
backwater ; and to some extent this was reflected 
in the character of the native troops, Baluchis 
and Brahuis, which we derive from this region. 
Devout, but not fanatical, Mahomedans, they 
made cheery, tough, and courteous warriors, 
serving always with credit to us and to them- 
selves. Fine, well-set-up men, the Baluchis 
always made a good show among other troops ; 
and they were as useful in the field as amenable 
in cantonments. 

Turning now to the Hindu regiments, we 
come at once to an element which, for exactly 
opposite reasons, needed as careful handling 
as the fiercely fanatical Moslems of the North- 
west Frontier. The leading infantry regiment 
on the Indian Army list was the 1st Brahmans, 
and the 3rd regiment was Brahm€ui also. These 
Brahmans are Hindus of the Hindus, so fenced 
round with ^ holy caste restrictions that 
it was high testimony to the sympathetic 
skill of our military administration that 
these fine old regiments still retained their 
pride of place in the Army List. It was not 
too much to say that if by any mischance in 
peace the men of^ a Brahman re^giment and a 
Pathan regiment were left together without 



any control there would not be a man left 
alive in the weaker corps, whichever that might 
be, on the following day. War makes large 
differences, of course, for Brahmans and Pathans 
are both human and both soldiers at heart ; 
but against the extended employment of the 
very highest Hindu castes always had to be set 
the difficulties which religious restrictions im- 
posed upon them. Nevertheless, the Brahmans 
had done good service, both in Afghanistan 
ar.d Burma. 

Other high-caste Hindus who supplied our 
Indian Army with splendid fighting men were 
the Rajputs and the Mahrattas. Both names 
loom large in the history of India ; and pro- 
bably there was no living race of men who had 
more reason to be proud of their lineage than 
the Rajputs. Their very name meant '' of 
RoycJ blood,*' and in no conmiimity had the 
pride of ancestry worked so strictly to keep the 
blood pure from age to age. The story of 
Chitor, where the beleaguered Rajputs killed all 
their wives and children and perished, fighting, 
to a man themselves rather than give a Raj(|ut 
princess as wife to Akbar, the mighty Moslem 
Emperor of Delhi, mekkes one of the bloodiest 
and most glorious pages in the history of the 
world^s chivalry ; and the modem Rajput, 
although he might be only a foot soldier in our 
Indian Army, was instinct with the spirit of his 
race.] Great credit might our government of 
India take from the fact that the oldest of our 
Rajput regiments, the Queen's Own Rajputs, 
still held its place as the second corps of infantry 
in the Indian Army List. High-caste Hindus, 
proud, pure-blooded warriors, the Rajputs were 
not men whom we might fear to place before 
the most determined European foe, if caste 
restrictions could be observed unbroken. 

Much that has been said of the Brahmans 
and Rajputs applies to the Mahrattas, who were 
also Hindus cuid inclined to' be fanatical in all 
matters affecting their caste and creed. This 
was the natural result of their history of almost 
ceaseless warfare against Mahomedan invaders. 
Holding their mountain strongholds of the 
Western Ghauts against all assailants* and 
occupying the plains on either side of the great 
hills, the Mahrattas were a power to be reckoned 
with in the destinies of India ; alnd our Mahratta 
wars were protracted, difficult, and costly. 
Now, in our service, these high-spirited 
moiintaineers, although not great in stature, nor 
thick-set in physique, made very tough, good 
fighters. 

Of the remaining Hindu elements in our 
Indian Army, only two need be mentioned. 
The Madrasis, nativej^,^^, Jj^^^ayjixgnce, 
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were a dwindling fctctor. Intelligent and well- 
educated as a clas8» they YidA impressed many 
of their British officers with a high sense of their 
value as fighting men ; but this opinion had not 
been reflected in the military policy of the years 
before the .war. It was only natural that 
officers who had devoted their lives to per- 
fecting a regiment should take a pride in its 
merit ; cuid in no service in the world, perhaps, 
was this tendency more mcurked than among the 
British officers of the Indian Army, who were 
entrusted with materia] which vcuried in every 
detail. Hence it arose that the ** shop " 
talk of a British officer of a Gurkha battalion 
was often almost intolerable to officers of other 
units ; while the nickname of one brillicuit 
frontier corps as ** Grod's Own Guides " is elo- 
quent of the mental suffering which a mixed mess 
had often endured when an officer of the Guides 
was fairly started talking about his men. So 
the Madr£i8i sepoy had enthusiastic defenders 
of his reputation as a fighting man ; but, even 
if all that his- apologists said was true, it could 
not be suggested that 'in finding more room 
for the Dogra the Army suffered by the loss 
of the Madrasi. For the Dogra, who was also 
a high-c€»te Hindu, filled three entire regiments, 
besides ** class '* squadrons or. companies of 
many others. He was the typical stalwart 
yeoman of the Punjab, recruited from the 
sub-Himalayan regions of the North-west. 
Like the Mahrattas, the Dogras had retained 
their spirit as fighting Hindus by constcmt 
contact with Mohamedan neighbours ; but their 
Hinduism was not fanatical. In many re- 
spects they resembled the Sikhs. Patient as 



their own bullocks under hardship, they were 
sturdy and manly, courteous and brave. Per- 
haps it was the wide horizon of the Punjab 
plains and the community of interests which 
must be felt by all dwellers therein, who were 
equally at the mercy of the weather which God 
sends to them, that had given to the Punjabis, 
whether Musulman or Hindu, that broader 
spirit which rendered possible the rise of the 
Sikh brotherhood with its pure religion and 
high ideals. However this may be, it is certain 
that in the Dogras of the Punjab we had a 
Hindu factor of great mihtary value, resembling 
in mcuiy ways that of their neighbours, the 
Punjabi Musulmans. 

From this brief review of the materials from 
which our native Indian Army was drawn 
we can see that it was composed of pure-blooded 
reuses with fighting traditions, of proved service, 
and splendid conduct in the field, in every 
way worthy to be welcomed as comrades by 
the British troops who were to serve with 
them against the King-Emperor's enemies. 
We can also see that those upon whom the duty 
fell of selecting Indian imits to serve with our 
own Expeditionary Force in Europe had an 
invidious and difficult task. Not only was 
there ernbarraa de richesses in the wide range 
of varying merits to be considered ; but there 
were also the practiced obstcicles, much greater 
in the case of some imits than of others, of 
bringing into the close cohesion necessary for 
distcmt service the mixed force selected. This 
difficulty was not lessened by the natursJ desire 
of the authorities to recogm'ze the self-sacrific- 
ing loyalty of the rulers of the Native States 
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by giving to their Imperial Service Troops a 
chance of distinction by the side of our own 
regiments on European service. In our native 
infantry regiments each battcdion had from 
thirteen to fifteen British officers in addition 
to sixteen native officers, whereas the Im- 
perial Service Corps of the Native States were 
commanded entirely by native officers with 
British advisers only. Although the troops 
themselves might fairly be described as crack 
corps, the want of British officers would un- 
doubtedly be felt in employment on any large 
scale in Europe. The readiness of the Imperial 
Service Troops, however, to fall into line for 
the defence of the Empire was fine evidence 
of the status which our British Gk)vemment 
of India occupied in the native mind ; and even 
in the case of our own Indian troops it must 
always be remembered that the best native 
soldiers, especially in the cavalry, did not 
really serve for their pay, but, as befits men 
of good family, for military honour. 

Another point to be remembered in con- 
nexion with the Indian Army is that it could not 
have furnished a complete field force of natives 
alone. So far as the cavalry and infantry are 
concerned the native regiments might adways 
be trusted to give a good account of them- 
selves, even without any "stiffening" of 
British troops; but the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, engendered in the mind of British 
rulers in India through the experience of the 
Mutiny, insisted upon the paramount necessity 
that artiUery in India shall be entirely in 
British hands. There were indeed twelve 
mountain batteries, in which service is so 
popular, especially among the Sikhs, that they 
could always command recruits of exceptional 
physique €«id the highest quality, with the 
result that in our frontier wars the little guns 
were always served to the admiration of all 
beholders ; but with this exception there were 
no native gunners in India. Horse, field, and 
garrison artillery were solely British. 

In any case, therefore, a force in which Indian 
troops were included must necessarily have 
been a composite force, although in the thirty - 
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nine regiments of cavalry and 130 regiments 
of infcuitry, in addition to the mixed Corps of 
Guides and the ten regiments of Gurkha 
Rifles, there was ample material from which 
to select as fine a contingent of the two arms 
as any general officer could desire to command. 
The real difficulty was to make the selection 
and at the same time to remember the cleums 
of the loyal Native States, and to disappoint 
the legitimate ambitions of the bulk of the 
ecbger troops as httle as might be. And of 
course only those to whom the task was given 
were cognisant of all the circim)stances which 
influenced the selection. It was made with 
a care appropriate to the occcision ; for the 
occasion was the most momentous which had 
occurred in the history of the Indian Army — 
momentous not only for that Army or for Indian 
but also for the world at large, as definitely 
erasing the " colour line '* in war. 
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THE RALLY OF THE EMPIRE. 



Moral as well as Material Supi-ort — Opinion in Canada and Australia — The Kino's 
Mbssaoe to the Dobonions — ^Effect of Sir Edward Grey's Speech — The Canadian and 
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— ^Lord Hardinge's Speech in Council — ^Indt-an Ruling Princes' Offers of Men, Personal 
Service, and Money — Statement in Parliament — The King-Emperor's Message to India 
— ^The Empire United. 



IMPORTANT as were the offers of help, 
both of men and of provisions, which the 
Self -Governing Dominions and the Indian 
Empire made to the Mother Coimtry 
edmost immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, the knowledge that these great daughter- 
nations were morally convinced of the justice 
of the British cause was a factor of even 
more far-reaching importance. Great as was 
the necessity of organizing and expanding 
the Imperial forces, and thus creating 
an . extra army or armies to reinforce 
the British Expeditionary Force in France, 
urgent as was the need of taking advant- 
age of the prompt offers of help which 
came from all parts of the Empire, the necessity 
of convincing the Self-Goveming Dominions 
and the Empire at large of the righteousness 
of the cause for which Great Britain was 
fighting was more imperative still. For in the 
long nm the consciousness of the justice of 
the principles for which a people is fighting 
alone can ensure the massing of material force 
sufficient to secure material victory. 

Evidence that the c€tse for Great Britain 
was fully understood and thoroughly 
approved, not only by our own peoples 
but by the bulk of the neutral States of the 
world* was not long in presenting itself. The 
Dominions as a whole had satisfied themselves 
that the British cause was just before Sir 
Edward Grey had made it plain by his speech 
of August 3 that the British Government had 
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done everything short of sacrificing the honour 
of the coimtry to avoid war." In the words 
of Sir Richard McBride, the Premier of Britush 
Columbia, '* Should it unfortunately develop 
that Great Britain is compelled to engage in 
hostilities, Canada will automaticekUy be at 
wckr also '* ; while in Australia Mr. Fisher, 
the ex-Prime Minister, declared, " Should 
honour demand the Mother Country to take 
part in hostilities, Australians will stand 
beside her to the last man and the last shilling.** 
These sentiments found expression in the offers 
of help of men and material which have been 
described in the preceding chapter. To these 
offers the King replied by a message to the 
Overseas Dominions : — 

I desire to express to my people of the 
Overseas Dominions with what appreciation 
and pride I have received the messages 
from their respective Governments during 
the last few days. 

These spontaneous assurances of their 
fullest support recall to me the generous, 
self-sacrificing help given by them in the 
past to the Mother Country. 

I shall be strengthened in the discharge 
of the great responsibility which rests upon 
me by the confident belief that in this time 
of trial my Empire will stand united, calm 
resolute, trusting in God. — George R.L 

Sir Edward Grey's speech produced its 
inevitable effect throughout the Empire. In 
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the words of Sir James WhitDey, the Premier 
of Ontario : 

The momentous crisis we are now facing 
makes it plain what Canada's course must 
be. That course is to exert our whole 
strength and power at once on behalf of the 
Empire. I know my fellow Canadians too 
well to doubt they will respond with en* 
thusiastic loyalty to the appeal. Sir Robert 
BOTden has all Canada behind him if steps 
must be te^en to join in fighting the Empire's 
battles, because the contest is forced upon 
Great Britain. It is our contest as much as 
hers, and upon the issue of events depends 
our national existence. Never before in our 
history lias the call to duty and honour 
been so clear and imperative, and Canada 
will neither quail nor fcdter at the test. 
The British Government have done every 
. thing possible to avoid war and sought peace 
with BiK ecumestnees worthy of responsible 
statesmen. But a dishonourable peace would 
prove disastrous to the Empire. We should 
be unworthy of the blood that rims in our 
veins if we sought to avoid an inevitable 
conflict. I rejoice at the evidences of Imperial 
unity displayed on all sides, and if our cause 
is to preserve liberty and to resist unjust 
aggression, it will evoke all that is best and 
noblest in the Canadian character. 

Not the least remarkable of the utterances 
of the Dominion statesmen was that of General 
Botha, fourteen years before the ablest and the 
most dreaded of the Boer leaders. In the cours3 
of a speech delivered on September 9, he said 
that at the request of the Imperial Government 
his Government had decided to undertake opera- 
tions in German South- West Africa. Then he 
continued : — 

There could only be one reply to the Im- 
perial Government's request. There were 
many in South Africa who did not recognize 
the tremendous seriousness and great possi- 
bilities of this war, and some thought that the 
storm did not threaten South Africa. This 
was a most narrow-minded conception. The 
Empire was at war ; consequently South 
Africa wew at w€ur with the common enemy. 
Only two patlis were open — the path of faith- 
fulness to duty and honour and the path of 
disloyalty and dishonour. A characteristic 
of the South African people was their liigh 
sense of honour, and they would maintain 
their reputation for honourable dealing 
untarnished. To forget their loyalty to the 
Empire in this hour of trial would be scanda- 
lous and shameful, and would blacken South 



Africa in the eyes of the whole world. Oi 
this South Africans were incapable. 

They had endured some of the greatest 
sacrifices that could be demanded of a people, 
but they had always kept before them ideals 
founded on ChristiM)ity, and never in their 
. darkest days had they sought to gain their 
ends by treasonable means. The path of 
treason was an im known path to Dutch and 
EInglish alike. Their duty and their conscience 
alike bade them be faithful and true to the 
Imperial Government in all respects in this 
hour of dcurkness and trouble. That was the 
attitude of the Union Government ; that was 
the attitude of the people of South Africa. 

Kor was the Press of the Dominions less em- 
phatic in the position it assumed. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities the Toronto Olobe said : — 

Of one thing let there be no cavil or question ; if it 
means war for Great Britain, it means war also for 
Canada. If it means war for Canada it means also 
the union ol Canadians for the defence of Canada, for 
the maintenance of the Empire's integrity, and for 
the preservation in the worid of Great Britain's 
ideals of democraUo government and life, 

while an article in the Cttpe Times after the 
pubhcation of Sir Edward Grey*s speech gave 
a fair example of the effect of that utterance 
in the South African Union : — 

We shall fight to save Europe from the threatened 
tyranny which has troubled her peace since the 
German Empire was first founded upon blood and 
iron, to guard for ourselves and for those who have 
put their trust in us the heritage ol freedom, and, 
above all, to redeem the solemn pledges given many 
years ago that the might of Britain should be inter- 
posed to shield the weaker nations of Western Europe 
against, aggression. Never did a nation go into war 
in a cause better fitted to draw together the peoples 
that have learnt to know liberty under the British 
Flag . . . Britain has stood for peace until the 
arrogance and madness of the German Emperor 
have forced the sword into her hand. Germany has 
deliberately taken the r6le of international Idghway- 
man, and tlie highwayman, sooner or later, meets his 
deserts. 

The sentiments felt by the whole Empire 
were finely expressed in the further message 
which the King issued to the Governments 
and people of his Self -Governing Dominions : — 

During the past few weeks the peoples 
of My whole Empire at Home and Over- 
seas have moved with one mind and pur- 
pose to confront and overthrow an un- 
paralleled assault upon the continuity of 
civilization and the pea.ce of mankind. 

The calcunitous conflict is not of My 
seeking, My voice has been cast through- 
out on the side of peace. My Ministers 
earnestly strove to allay the causes of strife 
and to appease differences with which My 
Empire was not concerned. Had I stood 
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SIR PERTAB SINGH, 
the Veteran of the Indian Expeditionary Force. 

aside when, in defiance of pledges to which 
My Kingdom was a party, the soil of Belgium 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have 
sacrificed My honour and given to destruction 
the liberties of My Empire ahd of mankind. 
I rejoice that every part of the Empire is 
with mo in this decision. 

Paramount regard for treaty faith and 
the pledged word of rulers and peoples is 
the conunon heritage of Great Britain and 
of the Empire. 

My peoples in the Self -Governing Do- 
minions have shown beyond all doubt 
that they wholeheartedly endorse the grave 
decision which it was necessary to take. 

My x>er8onal knowledge of the loyalty 
and devotion of My Oversea Dominions 



had led me to expecf that they, would cheer- 
fully make the gr^t' efforts and l^ar the 
great sacrifices wliich^ the present conflict 
entails. The full measure in .wl\ich they 
have placed their services and resources at 
My disposal fills me with gratitude, and I 
am proud to be able to . show to the world 
that My Peoples Oversea are as determined 
as the People of the United Kingdom to pro- 
secute, a just cause to a successful end. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of 
New Zealand have placed at My disposal 
their naval forces, which have already 
rendered good service .for the Empire. 
Strong Expeditionary forces are being pre- 
pared in CancMla, in Australia, and in New 
Zealeuid for service at the Front, and the 
Union of South Africa has released all British 
Troops and hcts undertaken importcmt mili- 
tary responsibilities the discharge of which 
will be of the utmost value to the Empire. 
Newfoundland has doubled the numbers 
of its branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 
Olid is sending a body of men to take, part 
in the operations at the Front. From the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments of 
Canada large and welcome gifts of si:^pplie8 
are on their way for the use both of My 
Naval and Military forces and for the relief 
of the distress in the United Kingdom which 
must inevitably follow in the wake of wcur. 
All parts of My Oversea Dominions have thus 
demonstrated in the most unmistakable 
manner the fundamental unity of the Empire 
amidst all its diversity of situation and 

circumstance. 

GEORGE R.I. 

Even more striking and not less spontaneous 
were the expressions of passionate loyalty to the 
Throne and Empire which ,came from India. 
Assurances of Indian support were unanimously 
forthcoming, and as early as August 6 The 
Times Correspondent in Bombay was able to 
announce that the military Princes of India 
had placed the whole of their resources at the 
disposal of the Emperor. Later on in the 
Viceroy's Council Lord Hardinge, speaking 
of the employment of the Indian Army in 
the War, said : — 

^ It was, moreover, with confidence and 
pride that I was able to offer to his Majesty 
the first and largest military force of British 
and Indian troops for service in Europe that 
has ever left the shores of India. I am con- 
fident that the honour of this land and of the 
British Empire mayjf^e§fi|f?ly entrustgd^tp 
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LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, 
Viceroy of India. 

[EllioU & Fry. 

our brave soldiers, and that they will acquit 
themselves nobly and ever maintain their 
high traditions of military chivalry and 
courage. To the people of India I would 
say at this time, let us display to the world 
an attitude of unity, of self-s8M)rifice, and of 
unswerving confidence under all circumstances 
in the justice of our cause and in the assur- 
ance that God will defend the right. 
A summary of the vcurious offers of service, 
money, and so forth made by the rulers of the 
native States was given in a telegram from 
the Viceroy dated September 8, which was 
read by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords, 
and by Mr. Charles Roberts, Under-Secretary 
of State for India, in the House of Commons 
on September 9 : — 

Following is a summary of offers of ser- 
vice, money, &c., made in India to the 
Viceroy. The Rulers of the Native States 
in India, who number nearly seven hundred 
in all, have with one accord rallied to the 
defence of the Empire and offered their 
personal services and the resources of 
their States for the war. From among 
the many Princes and Nobles who have 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy 
has selected the Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikaner» 
Kishangarh, Rutlam, Sachin, Patiala, Sir 
Pertab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, the Heir 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of thi^ 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar, together with 
other^GCKlets of noble families. The veteran 



Sir Pertab would not be denied his right to 
serve the King-Emperor in spite of his 
seventy years, and his nephew, the Maharaja, 
who is but sixteen years old, goes with him. 
All those have, with the Commander- 
in-Chiefs approval, already joined the 
Expeditionary Forces. The Maharaja of 
Gwalior and the Chiefs of Jaora and Dholpur 
together with the Heir- Apparent of Palanpiur 
were, to their great regret, prevented from 
leaving their States. Twenty -seven of the 
larger States in India maintain Imperial 
Service Troops, and the services of every 
corps were immediately placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India on the 
outbreak of war. The Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, 
infantry, sappers, and tremsport, besides a 
camel corps from Bikaner, and most of them 
have alrecuiy embarked. As particular in- 
stances of generosity and eeiger loyalty of 
the Chi.^fs the following may be quoted : — 
Various Durbars have combined together to 
provide a hospital ship to be ceklled *' The 
Loyalty " for the use of the Expeditionary 
Forces. The Maharaja of Mysore has placed 
Rs.50 lakhs at the disposal of the Government 
of India for expenditure in connexion with the 
Expeditionary Force. 

The Chief of Gwalior, in addition to 
sharing in the expenses of the hospital ship. 
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THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 

[Sport Gr G$Hsral, 

the idea of which was originated with himself 
and the Begum of Bhopal, has offered to 
place large suras of money at the disposal of 
the Government of India and to pro- 
vide thousands of horses as remounts. 
From LfOharu in the Punjab and Las 
Bela 6Uid Kalat in Baluchistan come offers 
of camels with drivers, to be supplied 
cuid maintained by the Chiefs euid Sardars. 
Several chiefs have offered to raiee additional 
troops for military service should they be 
required, and donations to the Indian Relief 
Fund have poured in from all States. The 
Maharaja of Rewa has offered his troops, 
his trea«»ury, and even his private jewelry 
for the service of the King-Emperor. In 
addition to contributions to the Indian 
Fund some Chiefs — namelj', those of Kashmir, 
Bundi, Orchha, and Gwalior and Tndore — 
have also given large sums to the Prince of 
Wales's Fund. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, not content 
with subscribing himself to the Indian Fund, 
presided at a meeting of 20,000 people held 
recently at Srinagar and delivered a stirring 
speech, in response to which large subscrip- 
tions were collected. 



Maharaja Holkar offers, free of charge, all 
horses in his State Army which may be 
suitable for Government purposes. Horses 
also offered by Nizam's Government, by 
Jamnagar, and other Bombay States. Every 
Chief in the Bombay Presidency has placed 
the resources of his State at the disposal 
of Government, and all have made contribu- 
tions to the Relief Fund. 

Loyal messciges and offers also received 
from Mehtar of Chitral and tribes of Khyber 
Agency as well as Khyber Rifles. 

Letters have been received from the most 
remote States in India, all marked by deep 
sincerity of desire to render some assistance, 
however humble, to the British Government 
in its hour <^ need. 

Last, but not lec^t, from beyond the 
borders of India have been received g;enerous 
offers of assistance from the Nepal Durbar ; 
the military resources of the State have been 
placed at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment, and the Prime Minister has offered 
a sum of Rs.3 lakhs to the Viceroy for the 
purchase of machine guns or field equipment 
for British Gurkha Regiments proceeding 
overseeks, in addition to Icurge donations from 
his private purse to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

To the 4th Gurkha Rifles, of which the 
Prime Minister is honorary Colonel, the 
Prime Minister has offered Rs. 30,000 for the 
purchase of machine guns in the event of 
their going on service. The Dalai Lama 
of Tibet has offered 1,000 Tibetan troops 
for service under the British Government. 
His Holiness also states that Lamas in- 
numerable throughout length and breculth 
of Tibet are offering prayers for success of 
British Army and for happiness of souls of 
all victims of war. 

The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of telegrams and 
letters received by Viceroy expressing loyalty 
cuid desire to serve Government either in the 
field or by cooperation in India. Many 
hundreds also received by loccd administra- 
tions. They come from communities and 
associations, religious, political, and social, 
of all classes and creeds, also from individuals 
offering their resources or asking for oppor- 
tunity to prove loyalty by personal service. 
Following may be mentioned as typical 
examples : — 

The All India Moslem League, the Bengal 
Presidency Moslem League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the 
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Aligarh College, the Behar Provincial Moslem 
League the Central National Mahomedan 
ABsociation of Calcutta, the Khoja Com- 
munity, and other followers of Aga Khan, 
the Punjab Moslem League, Mahomedans of 
Eastern Bengal, Citizens of Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon, and many other cities, Behar 
Landholders* Association, Madras Provincial 
Congress, Taluqdars of Oudh, Punjab Chiefs* 
Association, L^nited Provinces Provincial 
Congress, Hindus of the Pimjab Chief Khalsa 
Diwan representing orthodox Sikhs, Bohra 
Community of Bombay, Parsee Community o\ 
Bombay. 

Delhi Mediccd Association offer field 
hospital that was sent to Turkey during 
Balkan War ; Bengalee students offer 
enthusiastic services for an ambulance corps, 
and there were many other offers of medical 
aid ; Zemnidars of Madras have offered 500 
horses, and among other practical steps 
taken to assist Government may be noted 
the holding of meetings to allay panic, keep 
down prices, and maintain public confi- 
dence and credit. Generous contributions 
have poured in from all quarters to Imperial 
Indian Belief Fund. 
These great and splendid offers of service 

were acknowledged by the King-Emperor in the 

following terms : — 

To the Princes and Peoples of My 

Indian Empire : 

Among the many incidents that have 

marked the unanimous uprising of the 

populations of My Empire in defence of 

its unity and integrity, nothing has moved 



me more than the passionate devotion to 
My Throne expressed both by My Indian 
subjects, and by the Feudatory Princes 
and the ruling Chiefs of India, and their 
prodigal offers of their lives and their re- 
sources in the cause of the Realm. Their 
one-voiced demand to be foremost in the 
conflict has touched my hecurt, and has in- 
spired to the highest Issues the love and 
devotion which, cts I well know, have ever 
linked My Indian subjects and Myself. 
I recall to mind Indians gracious message 
to the British nation of good will and 
fellowship wliich greeted my return in 
February, 1912, after the solemn cere- 
mony of My Coronation Durbar at Delhi* 
and I find in this hour of trial a full harvest 
and a noble fulfilment of the assurance 
given by you that the destinies of Great 
Britain euid India are indissolubly linked. — 

GEORGE R.I. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the tremend* 
ous signific€bnce of these documents. The 
British Empire went to war for justice, mercy, 
and righteousness, knowing that those great 
principles of human government were not 
merely endorsed by its imited conscience but 
that in India not less than elsewhere they had 
been put to the practiced proof and had not 
been foimd wanting. Indian loyalty owed its 
existence not only to the monarchic instincts 
of its peoples and to their martial pride, but to 
their gratitude for the benefits of British 
Government and to their determination to 
uphold at all costs the Empire to which they 
were so deeply indebted. 
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SINCE the end of the Napoleonic War 
there has been no such general dis- 
turbance to finance, commerce, and 
industry as resulted from the de- 
claration by Austria - Hungary of hostilities 
against Servia on July 28. The momentous 
character of that declaration was perceived 
by every banker, merchcuit, and manufacturer 
in Europe, and although mcuiy business men 
found it hard to believe that the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente were on the eve of 
battle, a feeling of sick apprehension at once 
seized on the consciousness of all. Those who 
took the most unfavourable view of the political 
probabilities were right, but even their prevision 
failed to foresee how prompt and benumbing 
would be the effect of the catastrophe on the 
world's economic life. The actual outbreak 
of the war, in which five out of the six Great 
Powers speedily became involved, paralysed, 
and for the moment seemed, indeed, to have 
destroyed, the complicated and delicate economic 
organs of the world. These organs were not, 
of course, destroyed any more than a man's 
lungs are destroyed when he unwittingly 
walks into an atmosphere heavily chcurged 
with carbonic acid gas ; but they were rendered 
temporarily unable to perform their regular 



functions. In the case of an animal oppressed 
with an excess of air for which its respiratory 
organs are unsuited, death would follow 
promptly unless it were wit^Klravni from the 
baleful atmosphere. But modem communi- 
ties of men whose complicated economic 
organisms have been paralysed by a recrudes- 
cence of the semi-baxbajic conditions created 
by ^ general Europecui war can adopt measures 
for preventing a stoppage of the life of the 
community. 

The general financial condition of the world's 
money nmrkets was far from satisfac- 
tory when the fear of war became definite 
on Tuesday, July 28. The condition of the 
Paris mckrket was unusual. Until about three 
years before the war Paris had been a constant 
source of support to London and the world's 
money markets generally, because of the large 
amount of balances which Frenc b banking houses 
always had at their disposal, owing to the thrifty 
character of the French people and their 
readiness to be led as regards their invest- 
ments by the big French institutions. During 
this time, and especially since the end of 
the Balkan wars, these institutions had 
become involved in financial commitments 
abroad on so large a scale that Paris had 
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little free money for financing other places 
of business either by temporary advcwices or 
by t€bking up loans as cui investment. During 
the year 1914, however, Paris had called in 
a great deed of what was owing to it in 
various countries, and brought it home in 
gold, so that the Bank of France was better 
supplied with the metal than any other country, 
except Russia, a result which, in view of the 
coming catastrophe, was certainly matter for 
congratulation. 

New York was in no condition to meet the 
heavy demands made on it from Europe, to 
which it was always indebted, owing to the 
enormous qusuitity of United States securities 
of all kinds held by European capita 
lists and investors, and the very large 
credits always open here and in Paris 
for supplying the requirements of Ameri- 
c€ui residents and visitors in the Old World. In 
normal times this big liability to Eiu'ope was 
kept within bounds by constant remittanoea, 
chiefly to London, against exports of Americ8u:i 
produce which in the autumn assumed very 
large dimensions, owing to the marketing of 
the grain and cotton crops. The stability of 
the equilibrium, however, depended on the 
readiness or ability of European holders 
of American securities to retain them. The 
excessive issue by American railway and other 
companies of short-term notes, the bad 
state of affairs in Mexico, and the sudden 
collapse of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railroad in the spring of 1913, at a time when 
short-term and other securities were being 
issued too freely by Canadian and other 
borrowers, greatly injured the market for 
American issues, especially in Paris, where 
the leading houses were already beginning to 
feel over-loaded with foreign issues of all 
kinds. The result was that Paris had for some 
time been realizing its American securities and 
bringing the money home in gold. This 
movement had been especially conspicuous 
during the first six months of 1914, during 
which France imported £26,486,000 of *< bullion 
and specie," the bulk of which yn& gold, and 
exported £7,297,000, giving a net import of 
£19,189,000; the whole of this did not come 
from the United States, but a considerable 
proportion was received thence. 

On Saturday, July 25, the Austro -Hungarian 
Bank raised its rate from four per cent, to five 
per cent. ; in this comparatively modest manner 
the gigantic crisis first made itself felt. It 
was noticed that in spite of this rise the Vienna 
exchange on London moved in favour of the 
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latter place, the discount rate here having 
risen sharply close up to the Bank of 
England's official minimum, which was then 
three percent., as it had been since January 29. 

On Monday, July 27, the rLondon Money 
Market begem to adopt the measures of defence 
which have usually been found effective in the 
past at times of difficulty. Apart from the 
portentous aspect of foreign politics and the 
known financial difficulties in Paris and else- 
where, the situation here did not, on the sur- 
f£kce, suggest that anything extr£K)rdinary 
was about to occur. The Beuik possessed, 
according to the return of July 22, a reserve of 
£29,297,000, which, though somewhat less than 
it had been hoped would be held on the eve of 
the August Bank Holiday, was about £1,500,000 
better than was held on July 23, 1913. The 
private deposits, the veu'iations in which were 
a rough indication of the magnitude of the 
bctfikers' balcuices, were £42,185,000, a figure 
which, in normal circumstances, means that 
these balances sure ample cuid that the market 
should consequently be easy. Nevertheless, 
on that Monday the market rates of discount for 
two, three, £uid four months' bills were 1 per 
cent. BXid the six months' rate was \ per 
cent, above Saturday's level. In other words, 
the market quotation was 1 per cent, over 
Bcknk rate. In spite of this high^evel the^ 
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Paris cheque* fell 3c. to 25f. Ufc. The clearing 
banks ccdled a good deal of money from the 
discount houses, and the latter, of course, 
applied to the Bank, which did a large business, 
chiefly in short bills. Heavy calls from foreign 
b€uiks^were also experienced. 

On Tuesday the market, meaning the discount 
houses and bill brokers, again had money called 
from them, but not to so large an extent as on 
Monday, and the applications to the Bcuik of 
England were on a smaller scale. It was noticed 
that the calls of money proceeded chiefly from 
the foreign bcuiks, and that the external 
character of the crisis was becoming more 
marked, the most striking features being the 
unprecedented fall in the Paris cheque to 
25f. 5c. after official hours and the equally sur- 
prising rise in the New York sterling exchange 
to $4.93c.t owing to the difficulty of insuring 
gold shipments, which were much in demand 
owing to the disappearance of ordinary mecuis 
of remitteuice to London from New York. 
The dro^ in the Paris rate was partly due to 
leupge French selling of securities here, the 
coulisse, or imofficiai bourse in Paris, being 
closed. 

On Wednesday the. situation became very 
much worse, the Austro -Hungarian Declaration 
of War on Servia having reduced the Money 

*The tenn " P&ris cheque " means the rate of exchange in the 
Itaee of payments at sicht. as br cheque. Thus the value of the 
■overeiffn for such payments fell from 25 francs 171 centimes to 
i25 francs 141 centimes. 

tin other words the value in New York of a sovereign in London 
lose to the erceptionally high level of 4 dollars 93 cents. 



Market to a condition of paralysis. Discount 
quotations were nominal at 4}-5 per cent, for 
all dates, the applications to the Bank were very 
large, a big total of sovereigns was withdrawn 
from the Beoik for the Ck)ntinent and Egypt, and 
the Paris cheque fell below 25f. In these cir- 
cumstances an immediate advance in the Bank 
rate was inevitable. The following day, Thurs- 
day, July 30, the rate was raised from 3 to 4 
per cent., and the Bank of France rate was 
raised from 3^ to 4^ per cent., while the Belgian, 
Swedish, and Swiss State banks also raised 
their rates by 1 per cent. It was evident that 
a further advance would be necessary very 
soon, in view of the fact that over £1,000,000 
in gold was withdrawn on balance from the 
Bank for export. The Bank return (dated 
the previous day, July 29) was of a very unusual 
character, though not unexpected by the well- 
informed. Its chief features were increases 
of £13,676,000 in the " other '* securities, 
representing the additional £tccommodation in 
loans and discounts furnished to the market 
by the Bank, and £12,234,000 in the private 
deposits, which indicated that nearly all the 
money borrowed by the market was stiU on 
the bankers* balances. There was a decrease 
of £2,422,000 in the reserve, of which about 
£1,600,000 was coin and notes tc^en out for 
internal purposes, which, though a good deal 
more than was withdrawn for holiday purposes 
at the end of July, 1913, was not considered 
very surprising in view of the alarm due to 
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the political situation. The drop in the pro- 
portion of the reserve to current liabilities 
by 12} per cent, to 40 per cent., the fact that 
tiearly all (he Continental exchanges had 
become nominal, that the Paris cheque was, 
in spite of a slight recovery, well below 25f., and 
that, on the other hand. New York sterling was 
close on $5, all tended to show that the financial 
fiuid commercial business of the whole world, 
already in a somewhat uncomfortable state 
hfikd received a blow during the week from which 
an early recovery was not probable, even in the 
event of a general European war being averted^ 
During that week the Bcuik of France's holding 
of bills discounted increased by £36,125,000, 
and as a result of this additional cud to the 
public £30,861,000 of notes were withdrawn 
by the Bank's customers. The Bank's current 
accounts (Paris and branches) were only 
increased very slightly. 

' Friday, July 31, wets a day unexampled in 
the history of the City as we and our fathers 
had known it. Soon after the commence- 
ment of business — a little later than 10 a.m. — 
the Stock Exchange was shut, by order of the 
committee, until further notice. A deep im- 
pression was produced by this announcement* 
as the pressure in the Money Market w€ts 
greatly increcused by it ; it was also learnt 
that a large total of gold, amounting on baicuice 
to over £1,200,000, would be withdrawn from 
the B&nk for export. Very big amounts were 
called by the clearing bcmks from the discount 
houses, thus obliging them to apply for aid to 
the Bank, which did a huge business in short 
bills. These the Bcuik at first bought at 6 
per cent., but the demand on it was so strong 
that it had to raise the rate rapidly until the 
rate for such bills reached 10 per cent. ; 10} 
per cent, wets charged for loans for a week. 

About 3 p.m. the Bank Court decided to 
raise its official mitiimum to 8 per cent., and 
the committee of clearing bankers, after dis- 
cussion, fixed their deposit rate at 4 per cent. ; 
the discount houses and bill brokers then decided 
to allow 4J per cent, and 4} per cent, for money 
at call and notice respectively. The discount 
houses did hardly any business apart from 
procuring money from the Bank. When the 
first New York cables arrived in the afternoon 
it was announced that the New York Stock 
Exchange had been closed, but a more cheering 
piece of news was received to the effect that 
over £1,000.000 in gold had been engaged for 
shipment to London. No . quotations were 
received for the Continental exchanges ; the 
New Yorlf sterling rate for demeuid drafts 
was nominally $5. 20c. and that for cable 
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transfers $6, quotations never before heard of. 

The Silver Market was closed. 

The Reichsbctnk raised its rate to 5 per 
cent., €tnd the Austro-Hungarictn Bank moved 
up to 6 per cent. 

During the day several of the clearing banks 
refused to give gold to customers in exchange 
for their own cheques, but paid the cheques 
in bank notes. This policy h€td the un- 
fortunate result of producing tho imseemly 
spectacle of a Ictrge crowd of persons at the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England, at 
that time undergoing some repairs, bringing 
£5 notes to be converted into gold. Most of 
those who presenteS the notes required money 
in small amounts for holiday purposes, and 
others required cash for paying weekly wages, 
for both which purposes the notes were un 
suitable. 

On Saturday morning the discount houses 
were in a state of serious anxiety as to how far 
the clearing banks and the Bank of England 
would assist them by buying bills or granting 
loans ; large sums had again been called from 
them by banks, though not to such an extent as 
on Friday by the clearing institutions, several 
of which not only did not make calls but were 
actual lenders to a fair extent. The discount 
houses, however, were very uneasy imtil after 
midday, when the Bank Court, after raising the 
' official minimum to 10 per cent. — thus making 
the official rate identical with the actual charge 
on Friday afternoon— let ^^^fi^^fi^^f^K^)^^^ 
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Bank would help the market in tho usual 
manner. The amount of money asked for wa« 
much less than was taken on Friday, and some 
relief was experienced when, at a later hour 
than usual on Saturdays, City men went home 
with the feeling that, as Monday was a Bcuik 
Holiday, there was a two days' respite from 
further strain on their resources. Naturally 
no discount business was done in the open 
market. 

The disorganization of the foreign exchanges 
was, in some respects, the most serious feature 
of the breakdown of credit caused by the War. 
We have alrecidy referred to the extraordinary 
fall in the Paris cheque, which usually moves 
between what are called the gold points — 
25f. 32 Jc, being the price at which, in theory, 
gold should come to London, and 25f. 12^0. 
that at which the metal should leave London for 
Paris. On July 28 the cheque wtis quoted 
25f. lljc, and on the 29th it had dropped to 
24f. 90c. ; on the following day, Thurs" 
day, July 30, there was a slight recovery 
to 24f. 95c., but on the 3l8t there 
was no quotation at all for Paris or any 
other Continental exchange. The meaning of this 
decline was that remittances on Paris had been 
vory scarce for several days and that finally 
the scarcity had become so great that those who 
wanted them bought gold to send to the French 
capital. The movements of the NeW York 



exchange were equally surprismg* l>iit in the 
opposite direction. In the United States, 
which is always in debt to Europe, remittances 
on London were unusually keei^ly sought for 
towards the end of July ; they were wanted to 
pay for huge masses of American securities 
sold by London and other European pla^^es* 
most of which were disposed of through London. 
In addition. New York houses were, as usual, 
buyers of remittances on London to meet tho 
constcuit requirements of American residents 
and visitors in Europe. The pressure increased 
so much that the New York sterling rate on 
London, which does not usually rise above 
S4.89c. even for cable transfers, had risen by 
Saturday, July 25, to $4.89ic. for that class of 
exchange, and during the momentous week 
which encei August 1 rose nominally to J6, 
a level never before seen. 

After July 31 quotations from the French 
and American exchanges were either not received 
or were purely nominal. 

The collapse in the machinery of remittance 
of money from the United States was accom- 
panied by the collapse of most of the foreign 
exchanges of other countries which owed money 
to London ; and this had the very serious e£Eect 
of making it doubtful whether the accepting 
houses, on whose operations the import trade 
of the country largely depended, would be able 
to continue them. There was thus some danger 
lest, in spite of our conmisuid of the sea, supphes 
of food 6uid other necessaries might before 
long be seriously reduced. To meet this danger 
the first of the important financial measures 
adopted by the Government in order to deal 
with a wholly abnormal situation was taken. 

On Monday, August 3, an ** empowering '* 

Moratorium Act was rapidly passed through 

Parliament, and the Boyal Assent was given 

to it the same evening. The Act is entitled 

**The Postponement of Payments Act, 1914," 

and its terms are as follows : — 

1. — (1) His Majesty may by Proclamation authorize 
the poetponement of the payment of any bill of 
exchange, or of any negotiable instrument, or any other 
payment in pursuance of any contract, to such 
extent, for such time, and subject to such conditions 
or other provisions as may be specified in the Pro- 
clamatiDn. 

(2) J^D additional stamp duty shall be i>ayable 
in respect of any instrument as a consequence of any 
postponement of payment in pursuance of a Pro- 
clamation under this Act unless the Proclamation 
otherwise directs. 

(3) Any such Proclamation may be varied, extended* 
or revoked by any subsequent Proclamation, and 
separate Proclamations may be made dealing with 
separate subjects. 

(4) The Proclamation dated the third day of August, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, relating to the post- 
ponement of payment of certain bills of exchsngs 
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is hereby confirmed and shall be deemed to have been 
made under the Act. 

2.— <1) This Act may be cited as the Postpone- 
ment of Payments Act, 1914. 

(2) This Act shall remain in force for a period of six 
months from the date of the i>a8sing thereof. 

The same evening the piwers granted under 
the Act were put in force as regards " certain 
bills of exchange '* by the following Royal Pro- 
clamation, accompanied by a form for reaccept- 
ance : — 

If on the presentation for payment of 
a bill of exchange, other than a cheque 
or bill on demand, which ha« been ac- 
cepted before the beginning of the fourth day of 
August, nineteen hundred and fourteen, the acceptor 
reaccepts the bill by a declaration on the face of the 
bill in the form set out hereunder, that bill shall, 
for all purposes, including the liability of any drawer 
or indorser or any other party thereto, be deemed to 
be due and be payable on a date one calendar month 
after the date of its original maturity instead of 
on the date of its original maturity, and to be a bill 
for the original amount thereof increased by the 
amount of interest thereon calculated from the date 
of reacceptance to the new date of payment at the 
Bank of England rate current on the date of the 
reacceptance of the bill. 

At a meeting of bankers and other x>ersons 
held at the Bank of England the same evening 
suitable mcM^hinery for acting on the Proclama- 
tion was agreed upon. 

Towcurds the end of August the difficulties of 
these houses received further attention from 
the Chancellor, who htwi a series of confer- 
ences with a large nimiber of bankers, heads 
of accepting houses, and traders, the out- 
come of which was an arrangement desired 
to put an end to the dislocation of the foreign 
exchanges and thus facilitate the importation 
cuid exportation of goods. 

The main features were thus summarized in 
The Times of Septomber 6 : — 

1. The Bank of England will provide where 
required' acceptors with the funds necessary to 
pay all approved pre-moratorium bills at maturity. 
This course will release the drawers and endorsers of 
such bills from their liabilities as i)artie8 to these bills, 
but their liability under any agreement with the 
acceptors for payment or cover will be retained. 

2. The acceptors will be under obligation to 
collect from their clients all the funds due to them 
as soon as possible, and to apply those funds to repay- 
ment of the advances made by the Bank of England. 
Interest will be charged upon these advances at 2 per 
cent, above the ruling Bank rate. 

3. The Bank of England undertakes not to claim 
rexiayment of any amounts not recovered by the 
acceptors from their clients for a period of one year 
after the close of the war.. Until the end of this period 
the Bank of England's claim will rank after claims in 
respect of post-moratorium transactions. 

4. In order to facilitate fresh business and the 
movement of produce and merchandise from and to 
all parts of the world, the joint stock banks have 
ammged, with the co-operation, if necessary, of the 
Bank of England and the Government, to advance to 
clients the amounts necessary t-o pay their accept- 
ances at maturity where the funds have not been 
provided in due time by the clients of the acceptors. 
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The acceptor would have to satisfy the joint stock 
banks or the Bank of England both as to the nature 
of the transaction and as to the reason why the money 
is not forthcoming from the client. These advances 
would be on the same terms as regards interest as the 
pre-moratorium bill advances. 

The Government is now negotiating with a view to 
assisting the restoration of exchange between the 
United States of America and this country. 

An Act prolonging the Bank Holiday of 
August 3 for three more days was also passed ; 
it was explained during the brief debate on 
it that it applied only to bemks. In the course 
of ye€trs it had been very generally forgotten 
that, on all Bank Holidays, closing is obligatory 
only on banks. The same evening on which 
these measures were taken the State Scheme 
for War Insurance dealt with in the next 
chapter was announped. 

The three days prolongation of the Bank 
Holiday was asked for by bankers and business 
men generally ; it was needed in order to give 
banks and discount houses time to ascertain 
how they stood, and to give the Grovemmeiit 
time to prepare and issue £1 and lOs. notes 
in order that the banks should be able to meet 
demands on them for smaller currency them 
£5 notes. The new notes, which were payable 
in gold at the Beuok, were ready to the extent of 
over £3,000,000 on August 7, when the banks 
reopened ; the pressure was greatly relieved at 
once in London, and the subsequent issue of 
notes at the rate of £5,000,000 a day soon 
supplied all that was needed elsewhere. 
In order to supply furtherji^^j^^cf^pen^^iC 
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the issue of sufficient new bank notes, postal 
orders were made legal tender, temporarily, on 
the same terms. These arrangements wer® 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House of Commons on August 5. 
The Chancellor stated on that occasion that the 
Bank of England was satisfied that it would be 
able to reduce its rate to 6 per cent, on Friday, 
August 7. He announced that a S3Cond Mora- 
torium Proclamation would be issued as soon 
as its terms could be settled ; and pointed out 
the danger to the national welfare of the 
hoarding of gold. The following day he gave 
further explanations as to the second Mora- 
torium Proclamation, wl)ich defined more in 
detail the effect of this instrument on the pay- 
ment of debts. 

On August 6 Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced the Currency and Bank Notes Bill, which 
became law that evening, and Mr. Asquith 
obtained from the House a Vote of Credit for 
£100,000,000. 

On the same day (Thursday, August 6) the 
Bank reduced its rate to 6 per cent. On 
the following day, when the banks reopened, 
there was an entire absence of excitement. 
The new notes were well received, though 
their appearance was criticized ; and although 
there were during the first day or two com- 
plaints that they were not sufficiently plentiful, 
the supply was soon ample. According to 



a return published in the OazeUe of August 28, 
the total of notes outstanding on August 26 was 
£21,535,064. On August 27 Mr. Lloyd George 
stated tha1( instructions for stopping the issue 
of further postal orders as currency had been 
given, and that when they were all got back 
a Proclamation that they were no longer legal 
tender would be issued. No poundage was 
charged on them while they were being issued 
as currency. 

On Saturday, August 8, only a week after 
the breakdown of credit, the Bank reduced its 
rate to 5 per cent. The clearing banks fixed 
their deposit rate at 3} per cent., and the dis- 
count houses and bill brokers fixed theirs at 
4 per cent, and 4J per cent. There was no 
fresh business in the Money Market, but the 
feeling was hopeful, during the week ended 
August 6, which included only three working 
days, £2,298,000 of gold had left the Bank 
for export, chiefly to Paris, and a still larger 
amount, £8,211,000 in coin, besides £6,399,000 
in notes, was withdrawn for " home purposes," 
much of it to be placed in hoards. The foreign 
movement, however, promptly turned in favour 
of the Bank, which received during the last 
three days of the week £6,300,500 in gold, on 
balance, including £2,000,000 released for 
Indian purposes by the Lidia Council, and a 
good impression was produced by the announce- 
ment of these additions to the Bank's gold 
resources. So ended one of the most extra- 
ordinary periodfi of eight da3rs ever experienced 
in the City, probably the most extraordinary 
since the time of the ** Bank Restriction " in 
the Napoleonic Weurs. The measures taken 
were unusual, like the evils they were intended 
to remedy. 

On Monday, August 10, over £2,600,000 of 
imported gold was received by the Bank, 
chiefly from the United States, and it we« 
known that a good deal more gold was afloat 
for London ; the problem of providing currency 
was being successfully met by the issue of the new 
Government notes ; there had been no suspen- 
sion of specie pa3m[ient8 and no actual suspension 
of the Bank Act, though power had been taken 
to suspend that Act if necessary. But the 
Money Market wets still in a state of catalepsy, 
no new business being undert€iken. This 
inactivity was partly due to the enormous 
amount of office work which had to be done by 
everybody in order to " straighten out '* the 
tangle into which business had become in- 
volved. It had become evident that some- 
thing more would have to be done by the 
State to relieve the dead-lock, and accordingly 
it was announced on Wednesday evening^ 
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August 12, after careful consultation with tHe 
Bank of England, the clearing bcuikers, and 
other pcurties, that the Government would 
guarantee the Bank of Englcuid from any loss 
which it might incur in discounting approved 
bills of exchange accepted prior to August 4, 
1914. The following announcement was pub- 
lished in The Times of August 13 : — 

The Bank of England are prepared, on the applica- 
tion of the holder of any approved bill of exchange 
accepted before August 4, 1914, to discount at any 
lime before its due date at Bank rate, without 
recourse to such holder, and upon its maturity the 
Bank of England will, in order to assist the resump- 
tion of normal business operations, give the acceptor 
the opportunity until further notice of postponing 
payment, interest being payable in the meantime 
at 2 per cent, over Bank rate varying. Arrange- 
ments will be made to carry this scheme into effect 
so as to preserve all existing obligations. 

The Bank of England will be prepared for this 
purpose to approve such bills of exchange as are 
customarily discounted by them and also good trade 
biUs and the acceptances of such foreign and Colonial 
firms and bank agencies as are established in Great 
Britain. 

It was also announced that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had appointed Sir Greorge 
Paish, who retired from the editorship of the 
SUUiet, to assist the Treasury in dealing with 
economic and financial questions arising out 
of the war. 

The effect of this decision to make a concrete 



reality of the credit of the United Kingdom 
was very great, but it was not so great at first 
as was expected by many people. The scheme 
worked marvellously well ; a large quantity 
of " pre-moratorium '* bills was taken 
by the Bank daily under the eurcuigement, 
and, when allowance is made for the 
novelty of the business, the disputes and mis- 
imderstandings arising out of it must be regarded 
as quite trivial. The Money Market began to 
show signs of life age^in within a week ; banks 
and discoimt houses commenced very cautiously 
to take a few ** post-moratorium " bills as 
SDon as they had got rid of an adequate amount 
of their " pre-moratorium " paper, which had 
been, as regards a large portion of it, a source 
of fiuixiety £knd embarrassment. The full results 
of the Government's action, of which advan- 
tage was freely taken, as was intended 
and expected, could only develop later. 
Some of the normal phenomena of the 
market soon reappeared. Quotations re- 
appeared first for day-to-day advances, 
as was natural, for the sale of bills under the 
scheme to the Bank plciced a very large amount 
of money in the hands of the banks and discount 
houses, and every day they had big balances 
which they found it difficult to lend or to employ 
in discounting bills, pcurtly because they were 
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very careful, some critics said over-careful, as 
to the securities they took, and pfiurtly, it must 
be admitted, because bills of a suitable class 
were undoubtedly scarce, owing to the contrac- 
tion of trade due to the war. A few days after 
the Bank's announcement was mcMle several 
discount houses began quoting rates for short 
fixtures as well as for daily cMlvances, and quota- 
tions were also obtainable for bills ; the latter» 
however, were very nominal, and the terms on 
which QctusX transactions were done depended 
more than usually on the quality of the bill, 
fine paper* being taken at very much lower rates 
than were quoted. Moreover, there wcw little 
or no distinction for over a fortnight between 
the dates of discountable paper, desirable 
bills being taken whether they ran for two or 
six months, 'fhis limiping together of the 
quotation for all maturities ceased only at the 
end of August. The slow revival of the 
market and gradual differentiation of dates for 
bills were very interesting phenomena to watch, 
but they did not proceed with sufficient 
celerity to satisfy people who had not realized 
the violence of the blow which credit had 
received. 

As already indicated, the purchase of " pre- 
moratorium " acceptances by the Bank was 
not carried on without a certain amount of 
friction. A day or two after the scheme was in 
operation it began to be seen that the Bank 
would probably have physical difficulties in 
working so big a discount business by its ordi- 
nary methods. Questions of interpretation also 
* had to be dealt with, but they were settled 
quickly, as they arose, with the good sense 
characteristic of the City, which has a mar- 
vellous power of adjusting itself to new situa- 
tions if given a little time to think things over. 

The Bank's difficulty of dealing with the 
huge mass of bills presented to it daily threw 
a very great strain on its staff, which was met 
with admirable determination, formidably long 
hours being endured for several days with cheer- 
fulness and assiduity. On Monday, August 17, 
matters came to a head, the mass of bills 
put in early in the day being so great that 
a notice was posted up that no more would be 
taken till the following day. The exact terms 
of this announcement were as follows : — 

The niimber of bills tendered for discount to-day 
having reached the maximum limit with which it is 
physically possible for the Bank to deal, no further 
oills can be accepted until to-morrow. 

The Bank takes this opportunity of assuring all 
holders of bills of exchange tliat the facilities promised 
on Thursday, the 13th inst., will not be withdrawn. 



There was a little grumbling at this by houaes 
who had been too late to get their bills taken, 
but the market at once recognized the reason- 
ableness of the Bank's decision. It became tlie 
practice to send the bills in when the Bank began, 
business, and in a day or two clerks began 1>o 
wait outside the Bank for the doors to be opened, 
a rather ludicrous situation which was put an 
end to on August 23 by the following notice : — 

Houses who wish to discount pre-moratorium bills 
at the Bank of England should hand in their applica- 
tion before 4 p.m, on the preceding day. They will 
be informed at or before 6 o'clock on that day as to 
the amount of the billa that the Bank will take ftx»n 
them on the following morning before 11 o'clock. 

This arrangement will begin on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 24th of August. 
The new plan met with general approvaL 

On August 31 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the moratorium, 
which would end on September 4, must be 
extended for at least cuiother month, although 
the majority of the traders who had been con- 
sulted *' were rather in favour *' of bringing 
it to an end. He went on to say, as reported 
in The Timea of September 1 : — 

During the last few days there had been signs 
that people were in increasing numbers taking the 
view that it was their duty to pay if they could* 
At the end of the present term the Qovemment 
would have to consider the advisability of limiting 
the class of debts to which the moratorium should 
extend. It would evidently be impossible at the 
end of the month to bring the moratorium absolutely 
to an end. In the case of bills of exchange the 
moratorium would have to be prolonged for a very 
considerable time, probably, some suggested, to the 
end of the war. He was glad to be able to state 
that the attitude on which he had animadverted on 
the part of some timid bankers had largely disap- 
peared and that there was a very considerable change 
for the better. In the main i>eople wanted to behave 
fairly towards their neighbours. He believed con- 
fidence would broaden at an accelerated pace and 
that in the course of the next few weeks they would 
be able to take a step forward and get rid of the 
moratorium. 

A Proclamation on the subject was issued 
on Tuesday, September 2, and revoked by 
another two dayB later. 

We have already referred to the effects pro- 
duced on the situation of the Bank of England 
by the beginning of the war, but it will be 
useful to set forth briefly the figures of the 
Bcuik returns published since that for July 29, 
the last normal return. The amounts are in 
milUons sterling. 



•The tcnn " fine paper " is applied to bills of the best descrip- 
tion ; that l», bills ^hich are backed with the names of honsee of 
the highest financial credit. 
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Deposits. 


ties 


Deposit 


July 29.. 


26.9 


29.7 


38.1 


64.4 


47.3 


12.7 


Auff. 5.. 


10.0 


36.1 


27.6 


66.7 


66.4 


11.5 


.. 12.. 


16.6 


36.9 


33.0 


83.3 


70.8 


7.9 


,. 19.. 


19.2 


87,2 


38.0 


108.1 


•4.7 


13.7 


.. 26.. 


26.4 


36.6 


48.5 


123.0 


109.9 


28.9 


Sept. 2.. 


30.9 


35,3 


47.8 


183.8 


121.6 


28.7 



The return for July 29 had shown a rather 
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larger reduction in the reserve than is usual 
just before an August Bank Holiday, and much 
larger increases than usual in the private 
deposits and " other " securities ; it conse- 
quently showed a reduction of 12| per cent, 
to 40 per cent, in the proportion of the 
reserve to current liabilities. The next retiun 
showed a fall in the proportion of no less than 
26| per cent.» to 14f 'per cent., the lowest 
point touched as yet; the proportion rose to 
17 per cent, on August 12, and fell to 15| per 
cent, on August 19, recovered to 17 J per cent, 
on August 26, and to 10 per cent, on Septem- 
ber 2. 

Owing chiefly to the Government's finan- 
cial operations the Government securities rose 
from £11,006,000 on July 29 to £29,779,000 
on August 26, but fell to £28,027,000 on Septem- 
ber 2, owing to the repayment of Ways and 
Means advcmces. The recovery in the 
Bank's gold stock was mainly due to imports, 
which amounted in the four weeks 
ended September 2 (mcluding the £2,000,000 
released by the India. Council) to £18,639,000. 
The withdrawals for home purposes were at 
first large, £13,621,000 being so taken during 
the three weeks ended August 12, but during 
the three weeks ended September 2 £6,709,000 
came back. The Bank showed its power 
to attract gold even when the ordinary 
m£kchinery of the London Money Market wbls 
paralysed, as was the case at the end of July. 
One of the delusions which was entertained 
by enemies and timid friends of the United 
Kingdom was that it would be possible to 
" break " the Bank of England on the eve 



of a war by large withdrawals of gold, and thus 
cripple the execution of our mobilization 
arrangements cmd other measures rendered 
necessary by war. But no trouble worth 
mentioning arose on this score, for even during 
the week ended August 6, when a total of 
£10,609,000 was withdrawn from the Bank, 
it was well known that gold to a large amount 
was alrecMly engaged abroad for shipment to 
London. The internal withdrawals looked 
menacing only during that week ; the issue of 
the new currency notes reassured those who 
had made a rush to secure gold, and also 
incidentally gave a demonstration of the con- 
venience of notes smaller than £5. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the gold movements at the 
Bank during the six weeks ended September 2 : — 



Week ended 


External. 


Internal. 


Total. 


July 29 


- £820.000 


- £1.213.000 


- £2.033.000 


Auffiist 5 


- 2,298.000 


- t. 211.000 


- 10.509.000 


Auffiist 12 


+ 9,590.000 


- 4.197.000 


+ 5.393.000 


August 19 


+ 8.402.C00 


+ 1.543.000 


+ 4.945.000 


Auffufit 26 


+ 4,297.000 


+ 1,217.000 


+ 6.614.000 


September 2 


+ 1.850.000 


+ 2.949.000 


+ 4.299.000 



Among the remarkable minor events of the 
month of August was the negotiating and put- 
ting in operation of a scheme, which had often 
been talked of as feasible, by which the Bcmk of 
England bought gold in Canada and South 
Africa, to be held, until it was convenient to ship 
it to London, by the Finance Ministers of the 
Dominion of Canada and of the Union of South 
Africa respectively. The Bank announced the 
purchase of the gold, when duly informed of 
it by cable, in the usual manner in London. 
This arrangement is a remarkable example of 
the enormous influence the Bank could exert 

when the national welfare demanded 
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An interesting episode in the series of events 
affecting the City since the war began was the 
closing of the brcuiches of the German and 
Austrian banks which for a great many years 
had been doing business in London. These 
branches were not allowed to reopen on August 
7. A notification was issued on August 11 
.that they hckd been grcuited Ucences to carry on 
business under strict conditions, including 
supervision by a nominee of the Tre€«ury, to 
which post Sir William Plender had been ap- 
pointed. On August 14 Sir William was also 
appointed to take charge of the branches of 
the Austrian banks in London. 

While the outbreak of war paralysed the 
money meurket, its effect on the London Stock 
Exchange w£bs equally disastrous. From the 
moment that war became imminent, the 
Stock Exchange was inundated with selling 
orders. They came from every quarter of the 
world, and intrinsic values were thrown to the 
winds. Owing to the rush to sell, prices of 
practically every stock and share in existence 
fell heavily, the amount of buying on each 
fresh decline being a negligible quantity. 

Markets shivered and collapsed, not only all 
over Europe, but all over the world wherever 
securities are dealt in. The perpendicular fall in 
prices which occurred during the disastrous 19- 
day account which ended on July 29 followed a 
steeply shrinkage in values which had been going 
on for months previously. Except for a brief 
period in January, when the highest prices were 
reached,' quotations had drooped nearly all 
the time, 6uid in some instances the decline 
was colossal. Fortimately the open ciccount 
had been greatly reduced in the last 
couple of years, although even then the 
amount of stock being ^ carried on margin 
by the joint stock banks must have 
been very large at the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities. London is, of coiu-se, 
a market to which every Bourse abroad 
turns for help when there is cuiy pressure ; 
consequently for at least a fortnight the London 
Stock Exchange had to bear the strain of a 
flood of selling orders from Europe. Right up 
to the hour of closing on July 30 London 
faced the panic-stricken selling with wonderful 
steadiness, although for several days the jobbers 
ceased to make prices in the more speculative 
securities, thus bringing about a virtual sus- 
pension of business in those stocks in which 
dealings were regarded as dangerous. While 
the Bourses had to all intents and purposes 
suspended business, there was a fairly free 
market in London in the great majority of inter- 
national securities almost up to the last, though 



in many stocks it was difficult to deal. Any 
panic that occurred originated on the Conti- 
nental Bourses, which sent streams of selling 
orders to London owing to the inability to deal . 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere. The 
breakdown of practically all the Bourses 
caused enormous sales here ; therefore, naturaUy, 
the securities which showed the heaviest fall 
in prices were the favourites of the Bourses, 
notably Canadian Pacific Railway shares, Brazil- 
ian TrcK^tion stock, and the various Foreign Gov- 
ernment stocks held by international operators. 
During the course of a few days the new Austrian 
4 J per cent, loan fell 13, Hungarian bonds in 
the same period losing from 2 to 8| points, but 
the collapse in Ceuiadian Pacific Railway shares 
indicated more remarkably the complete de- 
moralization of markets generally, when deal- 
ings in a security so universally held as 
" Canadas ** are were reported within the spcice 
of a few minutes at a difference of $9 in the 
price. 

In order to give a clear indication of the course 
of events in the Stock Exchange during the 
eventful week which culminated on the morning 
of Friday, July 31, when the Committee decided 
to close the House indefinitely, it is necessary 
to outline very briefly the daily occurrences 
which led up to this decision. 

On Friday, July 24, the Stock Exchange 
opened in a very depressed manner as advices 
from Paris indicated that the market there 
was in a condition approcKihing panic, cuid 
the state of affairs on the other Continental 
Bourses was equally unsatisfactory, so that 
dealers took the precaution to mark down 
prices all round in anticipation of sales. While 
Continental operators proceeded to effect 
heavy realizations with a view to a reduction 
of their engagements, the stocks thus offered did 
not find refiwly buyers, particular weakness 
naturally being dhown by all securities 
susceptible to foreign influences. The next 
day found the Berlin Bourse wildly excited 
and the selling continued unabated. Per- 
sistent rumours were circulated with regard 
to the position of German banks of high 
standing and great apparent wealth. Then 
came the definite announcement of the breskk- 
down of the Ulster conference which had been 
sitting at Buckingham Palace, and in pcissing 
it may be noted that for several days previously 
a nervous feeling had been caused as to the 
solution of the Ulster problem, although it was 
not until the publication of th^ Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum to Servia, quickly followed 
by the interposition of Russia, that the un- 
easiness became acute^n^|g({k <^|ij^g9\©,^t^ 
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qualities of panic. Markets then reeled under 
two simultaneous strokes of threatened disckster, 
and prices fell before the pressure of real and 
speculative offers of stock. It has to be borne 
in mind that, unfortunately, the blow fell 
on markets already rendered timorous, not 
only by the Ulster question but by the prolonged 
trouble in Mexico, and the unec^iness caused 
by the financial difficulties in Brazil. 

Saturday, July 26, was a veritable ** Black 
Saturday.'* Demoralized by the European 
crisis the feeling was one of the deepest depres- 
sion, and conditions generally were reminiscent 
of those which marked the outbreak of the 
Balkan War in October, 1912. Every market 
in the Stock Exchange was impartially hit by 
the prevailing pessimism, investment securities 
as well £ks the speculative descriptions being 
drawn into the vortex of the dibdde ; no 
market escaped the shrinkage in values, which 
affected all alike and ranged from Consols to 
rubber, oil, and mining shares. The fear of a 
possible European conflict had already affected 
the Money Market, so that the firmer tendency 
of discount rates was also a minor factor in the 
collapse. Those with capitcvl avckilable, which 
they were prepared to lock up until the trouble 
was over, showed their . courage by CKiquiring 
the best class of gilt-edged securities at the 
time when Consols were falling by points in 
a fashion without precedent so far as the 



memory of the oldest members of the Stock 
Exchange went. 

On the following Monday the big collapse 
in prices which had taken iplace during the 
previous week-end was followed by a further 
decline, any hopes that had been entertained 
that markets would rally being completely 
shattered, as heavy selling from all qu€«pters 
absolutely demoralized the House. Many job- 
bers soon declined to " make prices ** at all, 
or at any rate insisted on learning which way 
a broker wished to deal before quoting a price. 
Others made very wide quotations, so wide 
in fact as to check the desire to enter into a 
bargain in ail but the most determined sellers. 
This was the general ccwry -over day. and matters 
were made worse by the discovery that facili- 
ties in connexion with the carry-over were 
beins curtailed in that foreign institutions 
which were in normal times lenders of large 
sums of money were withdrawing it. The 
withdrawal of this enormous amount of money 
by the foreign banks caused serious embarretss- 
ment to many who had counted on the usual 
facilities being granted. But the joint-stock 
banks lent every assistance, with the result 
that rates of continuation* at the last carry- 
over before the Stock Exchange closed were a 



•That to, the rates paid by speculative buyers for the privilege 
of postponing payment of the purduuse price until the following 
settlement. 
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mere \ per cent, heavier than at the previous 
settlement. Covering a period of exceptional 
axjidety the 19 day cKscount thus came to cui 
end. The differences to be met by speculators 
having accounts open for the rise had reached 
appalling proportions, the trend of prices 
-practically throughout the account having been 
la the downward direction. 

To mention a few of the differences which 
had to be met. Canadian Pcicific Railway 
shares made up 22t points lower. There were 
falls of 11^ in South-Eastem Railway Deferred 
stock ; 15^ in Baltimore and Ohio ; 13^ in 
Brazilian Trciction stock ; 10 in Buenos Aires 
and Pacific Railway Ordinary; 8 J in Rio 
Tinto shares ; and 7 J in Peruvian Corporation 
Preference stock. Some of these securities 
had been pressed for sale by weak Continental 
holders in inconveniently large quantities. The 
financial position here was then found to have 
been aggravated by the above-mentioned with- 
drawals of credit by the foreign banks, and as 
msuiy operators were then feeling the full effect 
of these withdrawals, the result was further 
persistent selling for cash of such securities as 
Canadian Pcicific and Union Pacific shares cuid 
Brazilian Traction stock. There appeared to 
be a fair amount of investment buying of 
gilt-edged stocks and certain Home Rculway 
securities, although the purchases effected 
were not of sufficient meignitude to absorb 
the liquidation sales, all stock which could 
not be cont€uigoed* being thrown on the market 
regardless of price. The dealers in the Foreign 
market were now flatly refusing to make 
prices, and there was a general marking down 
of quotations throughout the list. But with 
it all the solidity displayed by London was in 
marked contrast to the weakness of the Conti- 
nental Bourses, several of which had by this time 
entirely ceased business, thus throwing the whole 
burden of absorbing sales made by embar- 
rassed holders of international securities on 
this market. Masses of stock usually held 
abroad were offered in London, and the way 
in which it was taken was highly creditable to 
the Stock Exchange. The sales were only 
effected at considerably lower prices than were 
ruling even a week earlier, but the remarkable 
fact was that such big blocks of securities were 
taken at all by a single market, which was not 
merely deprived of the assistance which in 
normal times the more important Bourses are 
able to give in holding existing issues and 
financing new ones, but was compelled to 

*When stock cannot be conUngocd It means that the spectilator 
who han bought It cannot postpone payment (or It even by paying 
a rate o( continuation. He hae to pay the purcbaee Price at the 



take up large amounts previously held in Paris, 
Berlin, and other centres. In spite of the 
formidable dimensions of the differences which 
had to be met, the Stock Exchange completed 
the settlement on Wednesday, July 29, without 
any serious disaster, and even with fewer 
small casualties than had been expected. 
When allowance was made for the unexampled 
conditions imder which business had to be con- 
ducted during the week, experienced men had 
no hesitation in declaring that the general 
state of the stock markets was sound and even 
healthy. A good many people heA had doubts 
as to whether the Stock Exchange would be 
able to stand the enormous strain placed upon 
it by the breakdown of practically all the 
Continental markets. Nine failures, involving 
20 members in all, were announced, though it 
was known that a number of other firms were 
not at the moment in a position to meet their 
differences. 

On Thursday, July 30, the London Stock 
Exchange opened for its last session. During 
the first two hours no attempt was made to 
transact business, and, needless to say, such a 
thing had never happened before within the 
recollection of the oldest members. Though the 
feeling was one of deep dejection, there was 
nothing in the nature of panic, simply be- 
cause there were no deedings. While several 
failures had been announced, only two of the 
suspensions were important, but mcuiy cheques 
were held over in the hope that the clients of the 
firms concerned might be in a position to settle 
their differences later. During the closing hours 
it was again possible to deal with a fair cunount of 
freedom, cuid in view of all the circumstances 
the whole of the markets displayed a 
quite commendable amount of steadiness. 
Much gratification was expressed at the 
manner in which New York had with- 
stood the avalanche of selling on Conti- 
nental account. To some extent the em- 
barrassed situation in Paris arose out of the fcict 
that financial institutions there were loaded up 
with a large CKScumulation of short-dated se- 
curities created in the previous year in order to 
fincuice Turkey and the Balkan States. In 
London conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that the collapse occurred on the very eve of 
the settlement. When it became known that 
the Paris Bourse had postponed its settlement 
for a month fears were first entertained that the 
London market might have to be closed. The 
Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
met very early on the morning of Friday, July 
31, and decided not to open at all. Had this 
drastic step not be?ft,,,?^By ^i;g,cW. ft? 
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SCENE AT THE BANK OP ENGLAND 

certainty that as the result of the speculative 
transfiustions entered into between the previous 
settlement and the date of suspension of busi- 
ness, and which involved huge sums in the shape 
of differences to be met at the mid-August 
account, there would be mcuiy more than the 
comparatively few failures that were actually 
announced at the end-July settlement. In all 
markets there was an over-weighted account 
which hcMl to be liquidated. For a considerable 
time previously the public had been selling stocks 
on the London market, imtil it had got fcur more 
than it could digest. Consequently many of the 
dealers were overloaded at the moment when 
the blow fell. Then it also became impossible 
to obtain remittances from Berlin or Vienna in 
pa3m[ient for the stock sold to those markets. 

Closing prices given in the Official List of 
July 30 were in many instances purely nominal, 
as the dealers decided not to alter them, though 
the bargains marked, which of course repre- 
sented actual business, were usually effected at 
well below the current quotations. 

Having ordered the House to be closed, the 
Committee at once announced that the fort- 
nightly settlement cuid also the monthly settle- 
ment in Consols had been postponed. At all 
the provincial stock exchanges business auto- 
matically came to an end. 

On Monday, July 27, business was offi- 
cially recorded in Consols for cash at 73, 72, 
7I9 72 — four consecutive bfurgains in Consols 
showing a movement of £1 between ecKih deal 
never before having been recorded. By the 



DURING THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

[Daily Graphte, 

time the House closed there had been dealings 
reported down to 69J. Not since 1821 had the 
quotation fallen below 70. 

The closing of the London Stock Exchange 
was preceded by that of the Continental Bourses, 
Rumours of the coming war had affected the 
Continented markets quite early in July. On 
July 13 the Vienna market was described 
as having become quite demoralized by the fear 
of hostilities. Now and then, in the eturly part 
of the month, these nmiours reached the London 
market, and though the seriousness of the posi- 
tion was realized there was no general inclina- • 
tion to take a pessimistic view of the outlook. 
Thus, while the Vienna meurket was depressed 
the more important centres remained com- 
paratively calm, except the Berlin Bourse, which 
was rendered more susceptible to the adverse 
politiccU reports from Vienna in consequence 
partly of persistent liquidation from local cuid 
Austrian sources. Moreover, Germany is 
Austria-Hungary^s chief moneylender, the 
Austrian and Hungarian Government loans, 
the Bosciian loan, and Vienna and Budapest 
loans being held in Germany to the extent of 
over £200,000,000 ; and the heavy fall on the 
Vienna Bourse naturally unsettled the holders 
of these securities. That the dread of war was 
seriously exercising the minds of financiers 
and business men on the Continent before the 
Austro-Servian crisis passed into cui acute 
stage has been demonstrated since. For instance, 
a Paris correspondent pointed out that a 
war clause was in8ertedJj^|^^J^<g^^JIg<;t^ibp^ 
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Bulgarian loan, providing for ite cancellation if 
a Europecui war broke out between the date of 
its signature and the time fixed for the emission 
of the two series of the loan. 

A little before the presentation of the ulti- 
matum to Servia the Vienna Bo\u«e developed 
marked weakness, which was attributed to 
liquidation by those who were reported to be 
conversant with the terms of the Austrian 
Note. Berlin was sympathetically ^affected, 
and later, when the terms of that diplomatic 
document became known, other markets lost 
their equanimity. Prices tumbled quickly 
under pressure by speculative holders anxious 
to sell what stocks they had bought and were 
not in a position to pay for. As the political 
tension increased the pressure to sell grew more 
pronounced, and very soon all markets becajne 
demoralized. 

On Monday, July 27, the day l>efore the 
declaration of war by Austria, the panic in 
Vienna was such that the Bourse was oi-dered to 
be closed until Thursday, July 30, but as subse- 
quent events showed it was destined to remain 
closed indefinitely. Curiously enough the posi- 
tion in Berlin on that day improved, and there 
was some buying of German cuid Russian bank 
shares. The Bourse,, however, remained very 
imsettled ; for though it was confidently believed 
that the large banking institutions would in their 
own interests endeavovir to prevent any further 
heavy fall in prices, German capitalists were 
naturally alarmed at the prospect of a country 
in which they had considerable interests de- 
claring war. 

The Brussels market, too, seemed to have be- 
come rather alarmed, for it inunediately followed 
the lead of Vienna, ceasing operations on July 27, 
and the Paris Coub'sse, or outside unofficial 
market, suspended operations on the same day. 

On Tuesday, July 28, before the declcuration of 
war by Austria had become known, business in 
Paris and Berlin and the lesser German markets 
had become very difficult to transact. Dealings 
were often a matter of negotiation. A great 
many stocks were unquoted on the Paris official 
msbrket, while Berlin was wildly excited, grave 
fears being entertained as 'to difficulties at the 
Settlement. On the following day, July 29, 
all account dealings in Berlin were suspended 
transekctions being confined to cash bargains. 
The Amsterdam and Petrograd Bourses were 
entirely closed that day ; while on Thursday all 
markets siispended business, except Berlin, 
Paris, and New York, but the Settlement in 
Paris, fixed for July 31, was postponed. Busi- 
ness on the Berlin Bourse was ordered to come 
to a standstill on Friday, though the Bourse was 



kept open. The Paris market remained open* 
though on that day, July 31, only six quotations 
were available out of some sixty stocks and 
shares iisually quoted. 

The New York Stock Exchange had the mis- 
fortune to be open on Tuesday, July 28, when the 
news of the declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary against Servia first became known, and 
as the European centres were then closed the 
American market had ciccordingly to withstand 
the first flood of selling which developed as a 
result of that declaration. Heavy liquidating 
orders came from Eiurope, and Wall-street 
seethed with excited crowds. Large blocks of 
stock were flung on the market to be realized at 
any price, and every fresh fall in quotations had 
the effect of increasing the pressure rather than 
of alleviating it, as fresh selling limits were 
thereby uncovered, bringing out further stock 
which had been left with brokers to be sold 
should the price descend to a certain level. By 
the end of the session it was found that transac- 
tions had for the first time this year recMihed a 
total of considerably over one million shares. 
The liquidation from Europe was heavy, but 
less so than it might have been if the demoralized 
state of the sterling exchange had not restricted 
transactions with London. On Tuesday the 
Toronto Stock Exchange was closed after having 
been open for ten minutes, so great was the rush 
to sell, and business in Montreal was suspended 
in the afternoon, a result which tended to in- 
crease the pressure in New York. Some support 
was forthcoming on Wednesday, July 29, but 
the tendency to recover was offset by heavy 
selling from Paris of Copper shares, and from 
Berlin of Canadian Pacific and Baltimore and 
Ohio shares. 

The behaviour of Wall -street was comniend- 
able throughout this trying period. On July 30, 
the last working day, violent declines occurred, 
and it is doubtful whether such a perpendicular ' 
fall in prices had ever taken place before. Euro- 
pean holders of American securities who desired 
to liquidate had no other market open to them^ 
and accordingly sent their orders to New York, 
and these were of such volume that together with 
the home business they almost overwhelmed the 
market. Nevertheless, there was a market at 
all times down to the close, but on Friday the 
authorities decided to follow the lead of London 
ctfid to close the exchange until further notice. 

The Paris Bourse was the only stock market 
to keep open its doors after Thursday, July 30. 
But unlike the Stock Exchange here the Paris 
market is under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment. Its seventy members, agents de change. 



as they are called, are under th 
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WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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of the Minister of Finance ; and the authority obtainable, but on that day, owing presumably 

of the Government w€is, no doubt, responsible to the neea approach of the German invj^ders to 

for the Bourse being kept open. Down to the French capital, the authorities decided to 

September 2 a few quotations were frequently close the Bourse until further notice. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



BRITISH COMMERCE, SHIPPING, 
AND WAR FINANCE. 



The State Insttrance Scheme — Speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer — ^Agree- 
ment WITH THE War Insurance Clubs — ^Ratbs Charged for Hulls — ^Thb War Risks Office 
FOR Cargo — ^The First Premium Quotation — Subsequent Reductions — The Open Market — 
Losses of Underwriters — German Mines and Xeutral Shipping — State Insurance Schemes 
in France, United States, and New Zealand — Captures of Gerbcan Vessels — ^British Ships 
in German Ports— ^Jerman Liners Detained at New York — ^Proposed Purchase by United 
States Govbrnmbnt-;-Admiralty Statement ON Trade Routes — ^Additional Freight Charges 
— Chartering on the Baltic — ^Attempts to Preserve Gerbcan Shipping Connexions — Offer 
TO British Owners — Chartering of Norwegian Vessels — ^Thb Maintenance of British 
Oversea Commerce — ^Effects on Trade — ^Labour Statistics — ^Bankers' Clearing House 
Returns — Sugar Supplies — ^Advances in Iron and Steel — Cotton Trade Disorganized — 
Woollen Industry and Khaki Orders— Financial Position in the United States — 
Bbitish Government Finance. 



SPEAKIfTG in the House of Commons on 
August 4 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said it was vital that in order 
that we should have cm uninterrupted 
supply of food and material our trade should 
go on during the time of we^r as it did in the 
time of pecwe. The Government was perfectly 
convinced that by the powerful aid of the 
British Navy^ supplemented by a scheme 
of this kind (State War Insurance), that vital 
object of our people could be secured. 

On Bank Holiday August 3, there had been 
issued as a White Paper the report of a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
on the insTirance of British shipping in time 
of war. This report had been under con- 
sideration for months previously, and in normal 
circimistances would probably have been issued 
for public discussion and detailed consideration 
during the late simimer and autumn months. 
The sub-committee consisted of the Right Hon. 
F. Huth Jackson (in the chair), Lord Inch- 
cape, Sir A. Norman Hill (the secretary of the 
Liverpool Stecun Ship Owners* Association), 



Sir Raymond Beck (deputy-chairman of 
Lloyd's), and Mr. Arthur Lindley (a well- 
known average adjuster). In the emergency it 
was decided to put the scheme into opera- 
tion at once. The scheme was divided 
into two parts dealing respectively with the 
wekr insurance of hulls and of cargoes. That 
part which dealt with hulls was Icirgely in- 
fluenced by the fact that during recent years 
the insurance of steamships against war risks 
had Icurgely been transferred from underwriters 
to mutual insurance associations or clubs. 
There were three principal associations of this 
kind in existence at the time, namely, the North 
of England Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, the London Group of We^r Risks Associa- 
tions, and the Liverpool and London Weur Risks 
Insurance Association. Of these the last 
two had only been formed during the past two 
years, and the total values insured in the three 
associations amounted to about £87,000,000. 
These clubs only covered the vessels against the 
war risks which were specifically excluded from 
the ordineu*y marine policies, cmd then, only 
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provided cover of a limited nature. Thus, they 
on]y covered vessels actually at sea or in an 
enemy's port on the declaration of war or on the 
outbreak of hostilities until their arrival at a 
British or neutral port. It was apparent that one 
main effect of this scheme would be to keep 
vessels in port, a result which, in the interests 
of British conunerce, was altogether short of the 
requirements. But the existence of these 
clubs supplied a foundation on which the 
Government scheme could be built. In virtue 
of a special agreement between the clubs and 
the Government the dubs agreed to continue 
the protection of their policies until comple- 
tion of the voyage, 80 per cent, of the risk 
to be insured with the Government and 20 per 
cent, to be retained by the clubs. For the 
voyfiiges still to be completed no premium 
was to be levied on the owners of the vessels, 
but for subsequent voyjiges a premium was to 
be charged, such percentctge not to exceed 
a maximum of 5 per cfbnt. or to be less 
than 1 per cent. As under the ce^rgo in- 
surance scheme only cargo in vessels entered 
in one of the approved clubs could be insured 
most of the owners entered their vessels in the 
clubs within a very short time of the outbreak 
of war. 



At first rates on hulls of IJ per cent, for the 
single voyage and 2} per cent, for the round 
voyage were charged ; then in the middle of 
August it was decided that vessels might be 
covered for a period of three months for a 
premium of 2} per cent. At the beginning of 
September premiimis for the single and round 
voyages were reduced to 1 and 2 per cent, 
respectively and the rate for the three months' 
policy was reduced to 2 per cent. The further 
important concession was made that a beJlast 
voyage not exceeding 800 miles in length might 
be treated as pturt of the following voyage.* 

The finance of the scheme rested on the 
hypothesis of a loss of nearly 10 per cent, 
of the vcdue of British steamers which on the 
outbreak of war and for six months thereafter 
were at risk. The State's share of the total 
losses of hulls incurred without premium was 
estimated at £3,460,000 and that incurred 
against premiums £4,907,000. A feature of the 
scheme was that ships so insured should under- 
take, as far as possible, to carry out the orders 
of the State through the clubs in regard to 
their routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

TrhlB meant that ownera oookl tiiBure their venels to a loading 
port and thenoe onwards to the final port of diacharge at a premiam 
of 1 per cent.. Instead of hiving to oover them for a period of three 
months at 2 per cent. 




SIR SAMUEL EVANS PRESIDING OVER THE FIRST PRIZE COURT 

SINCE THE CRIMEAN WAR. ^Barri 
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The arrangemeuts connected with the hull 
insiirances were outside the province of the 
War Risks Insxirance Office and were carried 
out between the clulif: and the Board of Trade. 

The second part of the scheme provided for 
the institution of the Government W^ Risks 
Insurance Office to undertake tl^^ Insurance 
of cargoes limited to the Cftse of cargoes carried 
in British vessels insured against .war risks 
with approved clubs. Elstimates of the values 
of cargoes were necessarily problematical, but in 
preparing the scheme the Committee suggested 
that the value of the cargo lost in the steamers 
winch it had assumed might be seized or cap- 
tured by the enemy would be £8,000,000. 
Taking the figures for losses of hulls given above, 
the grand total of the State's share of estimated 
losses on hlills and cargoes within six months, 
without allowing foi^' ^^remiums received, 
wouW thus* be £16,367,000. It was recom- 
mended that ihe maximum rate to be charged 
on cargo should be five guineas per cent, and 
the ininimiim rate one guinea per cent. On 
Tuesday, August 4, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer described in the House of Commons 
the double scheme for the insurance of hulls 
and cargoes in the speech to which we have 
referred above. 

At 2 p.m. on the following day, August 5, 
the Government War Risks Insurance Office 
opened its doors for cargo business and em- 
nounced that until further decision the rate of 
insurance would be five guineas per cent. 
The able manner in which the authorities had 
arranged within two or three days for the 
complete inauguration of the scheme deserves 
recognition. The management rested with €ui 
expert Advisory Board, whose names are given 
below,* with Mr. Douglas Owen as chairman. 
During the first afternoon the office was mainly 
engaged in answering inquiries. But the mere 
fact that it was prep€ur3d to accept risks at a 
maximum rate of five guineas per cent, as a 
maximum had a wonderfuUy steadying effect 
on commerce. The office, in accordtuice with 
the terms of the scheme, was not £tccepting risks 
on vessels £tctually at sea when war broke out, 
and therefore high rates, such as. 15 or 20 per 
cent., had to be paid for insurance on these 
in the open market. Arreuigements were soon 
made, however, for an extension of the system 



*BIr. Dooglas Owen(ChalniiaD): Sir Edward Beauchamp. H.P.; 
Sir Baymond Beck (Deputy-Chainnan of Lloyd's) ; Sir Maokeniie 
Cbalmers. K.G.B., CAl. : Sir Algernon Firth ; Mr. W. £. Har- 
greaves (0. T. Bowrlng uid Company. Limited) ; Sir. E. G. Harman, 
O.B. ; Mr. H. T. Hlnes (Boyid Ezotuuige Assunuioe) : Lord Lichcape, 
G.OJf.Q.. K.C.S.I..K.CJ.B. : Sir Henry Johnson : Mr. B. B. Lemon 
(The Marine Insuranoe Company) : Mr. Arthur Llndley : Sir 
John Lnsoomhe : Mr. B. A. O^vie (late AUianoe Asaorauoe Com- 
pany) : Mr. W. Blchards; Bear-Admind Sir E. Slade. K.C.I.E.. 
K.C.V.O. ; Mr. J. H. Warrack ; Mr. J. A. Webster ; Mr. Walter 
Outer (secretary). 




SIR SAMUEL EVANS. 
,The President of the Admiralty Division. 

[J. Russill €r S<ms. 

to enable the Office to accept insurances as 
from the time that vessels at sea arrived at 
a port of call. Vessels could thus be insured 
from the time that they left, say, an Australian 
port for the United Kingdom and also from a 
South American port of call, such as Montevideo 
or Kio de Jcuieiro ; but vessels at some point 
in the oceeux between Australia and South 
America could not be insured. Where owners 
desired to cover cargo from such points it was 
necessary to apply to underwriters and pay 
market rates. 

On Saturday, August 8, the Government rate 
was reduced to four guinects per cent., on 
Tuesday, August 18, to three guineas per cent., 
and on Tuesday, September 1, to two guineas 
per cent. Throughout August an immense 
amount of business was plctced, and 
the influence of the scheme in main- 
taining commerce was incalculable. Merchants 
throughout the world knew that the highest rate 
they would be called upon to pay would be 
limited to five guineas per cent, as a maximum 
and they could conduct their biisiness ac- 
cordingly. Private underwriters felt that in 
order to attract business they must offer even 
lower terms than those of the Government, 
and trade benefited thereby. At various times 
there were certain areas deemed by the Govern- 
ment inadvisable for shipping, and such risks 
had of necessity to be offered in the meurket^ 
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At a certain period of the hostilities cargo in a 
number of vessels from the Baltic was thus 
covered at a rate of 10 guineas per cent. 

Such losses as there were at first appeared 
to ffiJl on the open market. There was the 
seizing of the British stecuner City of Win- 
chester off the Efiwt African Coeist, while 
homeward bound from Calcutta with a valuable 
cargo of tea and other Indian produce, wliich 
was at sea when war broke out ; the sinking 
of the British steamer Hyades off the South 
Americcui coast while homeward bound to 
Rotterdam from the Plate with grain, with a 
•argo believed to be insured in (iennany ; 
the sinking of the Kaipcira off the Canaries 
while heavily laden with New Zecdand produce ; 
and the sinking of the Nyanga in the same 
locality on a voyage from West Africa. These 
two latter vessels fell a prey to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, well-known as a North Atlantic 
liner of the Norddeutscher Uoyd and con* 
verted when hostilities broke out into an armed 
merchant cruiser. Happily the German vessel 
was herself sunk later by His Majesty's Ship 
Highflyer. The British steamer Holmwood 
wets sunk, while outward bound to the Plate 
with coal, by the German cruiser Dresden ; 
and the British steamer BOwes Castle was also 
sunk off the South American coast, while bound 
from Chile to the United States with nitrate 
believed to be owned in America, by the German 
cruiser Karlsruhe. The Wilson liner Rimo 
while bound from Hull for Archangel struck a 
mine in the North Sea on September 6, and 
f oimdered. Many trawlers and neutral ships were 
sunk by German mines strewn indiscriminately 
in the North Sea. How severely neutral 
vessels suffered is shown by the following 
. list of vessels which struck mines and 
foundered. 

NEUTRAL VESSELS SUNK BY MINES. 



Dais. 


ViasKL. 


Nationality. 


Aug. 8 


Tysl* 


Norwegian 


.. 23 


Btorrland 


Danish 


.. 23 


Chv. Brobeiv 


Danlab 


.. 23 


AUoeH. 


Dutch 


.. 23 


HoatdUk 


Dutch 


.. 27 


BkuU FflcoU 


Danlah 


.. 27 


Gottfried 




.. 27 


Eiuk 


Danish 


.. 27 


Gaea 


Danish 


Sept. 2 


St. Paul 


Swedish 



A scheme of war insurance on hulls and cargo 
somewhat similar to the British plan was 
adopted by the French Government in the 
middle of August, cmd State war insurance 
schemes were also introduced by the United 
States and New ZecJand Governments All, 
like the British system, had as their object the 
maintenance of the overseas trade of the respec- 
tive countries. 




SIR JOHN SIMON, 
The Attorney-General. 

[UfayHU, Dublin. 

The London Marine Insurance Market was 
one of the few importemt markets which were 
very active during the first weeks of the war. 
Apctft from war insurance, a good deal of busi- 
ness wets brought to London through the 
collapse of the German insureuice centres. 
In the years preceding the war German offices 
had been very enterprising, and had collected 
large premium incomes as the result, to a con- 
siderable extent, of cutting rates. These 
ofifices had branch establishments or agencies 
in this country, and it had been maintained 
that there were sufficient funds held here to 
meet all claims that might be expected 
to fall on the offices. But in some instances 
after the outbrecd^ of war the German 
agents reinsured their accounts wholesale with 
British offic^, while in others brokers them- 
selves hastened to effect fresh insurances in 
British offices for their clients. Compeuratively 
high rates had to be paid, not merely because 
British underwriters realized that they were 
being made a convenience of, but also because, 
owing to increased risks of navigation, all rates 
had advanced since the war began. Thus 
many British firms which before the wctr broke 
out had been accepting German policies pro- 
bably found their choice expensive. 

British Fire Insurance offices had large 
reinsurance contracts with German com- 
panies, and the value of these d^ing the 
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penod of the war was considered problematical. 
In spite of the few captures already recorded 
British shipping services were maintained, 
while German merchant vessels did not 
dare to venture out of port. During the 
first few days of the war large numbers 
of Crerman steamers were seized in British 
ports or were captured at sea. On 
September 4 the first Prize Court since the 
Crimecui weur, 60 years ago, weks held in Admiralty 
Court II. for the hecuring of the cases. Sir 
Samuel Evans, the President of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, presided, and 
after a simple ceremony the Attorney-General 
(Sir John Simon, K.C.) gave a short account of 
the history of the Prize Court. Then two cases 
were heard. The Court directed that the 
German bcirque Chile, seized at Cardiff, should 
be detained \mtil further order and the ship 
Perkeo, captured off Dover by H.M.S. Zulu, 
was condemned. As a small set-off against the 
large numbers of German vessels seized in 
British ports about two dozen British vessels 
were seized in Hamburg and other German 
ports. A suggested agreement between Ger- 
many and Great Britain respecting similar 
treatment for each country^s vessels fculed to 
be rectched, though later a reciprocal arrangement 



between the Austro-Himgarian Government 
and this country was accepted, and the vessels 
which had arrived at enemy ports before the 
declaration of the war or without knowledge of 
the war were allowed so many days within 
which to return to their own country. 

Much attention weks directed at the out- 
break of the war to the interrupted voyage of 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd liner Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, known as " the gold ship." The liner 
left New York on July 28 with £2,000,000 in gold, 
for London and Paris, largely insured in London. 
It was thought that the vessel might attempt 
to make the passage direct to Bremerhaven 
and that complications about the gold might 
ensue ; but on August 5 the liner put back to 
Bar Harbour, Meune. The passengers and the 
gold were dispatched thence to New York. 
A vessel of the same name belonging to 
the Hamburg-Amerika fleet was seized at 
Fcdmouth. 

Some unecksiness similar to that felt for the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd liner was expressed on 
account of other liners, British and French, which 
were bound from New York for Europe with large 
consignments of gold ; but each vessel safely 
recushed port. The Lusitania, strangely enough, 
made her slowest passage from New York to 




THE MARIE LEONHARDT, ^^ ^ 

a German vessel, captured In the Port of l/oodon, being wiloaded v^^O^^^^LC 
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THE OCEANIC. 
Wrecked off the north coast of Scotland. 

[Sport and Central. 

Liverpool owing to the breakdown of a turbine 
8knd after sighting a destroyer made the voyage 
with Ughts out. Other vessels had exciting 



The Kronprinz Wilhelm, of the Norddeutscher 
Uoyd fleet, left New York on August 3 heavily 
laden with coal, and it is believed acted as 
collier to the German cruisers which were at 
large in the Atlcuitic. 

Numerous German vessels were detained at 
New York, notably the Vaterland, Amerika, 
George Washington, Barbarossa, Pennsylvania, 
President Grant, and Grosser Kurfurst. 
Offers were made to purchase some of the ( 
Hamburg-Amerika vessels and a proposctl was 
set on foot that the United States Government 
should acquire a number of the German liners. 
Opposition was at once started among certain 
sections of the United States public, and it is 
understood that the French Government pro- 
tested against the proposed purchase as involving 
a breach of neutrality. 

The sailing of the Imperator, which was to 
have left Cuxhaven for New York on August 1, 
was cancelled, and the giant liner remained in 
port. 

On August 12 a notable annoimcement was 
made by the Admiralty describing the steps 
which had been taken to ensure the safety of 
British shipping. They stated that at the 
request of the Foreign Office they had considered 
attentively the position of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile, with the intention of 
so concerting naval measures as to protect 
British trade with those countries. They had 
dispatched a large number of mobilized cruisers 
to their stations conunanding the trade routes, 
nefiurly trebling the superior cruiser forces 
there. Twenty-four British cruisers, besides 
French ships, were searching for the five 
German cruisers known to be in the Atlantic. 
A number of fast merchant vessels, fitted and 
armed in British naval arsenals, were being 
commissioned by the Admiralty for the purpose 
of patrolling the routes and keeping them clear 



of Grermcui commerce raiders. •* With every 
day that passes,** the announcement continued, 
*' the Admiralty's control of the trside routes, 
including especially the Atlantic trade routes, 
becomes stronger. Traders with Great Britain 
of all nations should therefore continue con- 
fidently and boldly to send their ships and 
cargoes to sea in British or neutral ships, and 
British ships axe themselves now plying on 
the Atlantic Ocean with almost the same 
certainty as in times of peace. In the North 
Sea alone, where the Germans have scattered 
mines indiscriminately and where the most 
formidable operations of naval war are pro- 
ceeding, the Admiralty can give no reassur- 
ance.*' Yet it may be noted that as regards 
the North Sea the trade had very Isurgely 
recksserted itself, since as from August 10 coal 
shipments to Norway were permitted and 
there had been a resumption of the mail and 
pcussenger sendees to Northern Europe. 

Following this official announcement the 
International Mercantile Marine Company an- 
nounced the immediate departure of four 
liners from New York for this country. 

Although British services were maintained 
shippers were at first, at any rate, asked to pay 
very much higher freights. Some lines, which 
had advanced their rates by as much as 50 per 
cent., within a month reduced the increases to 2$ 
per cent., and then reduced them further to 
20 per cent. As reasons for the formidable 
increafies they pointed out that the insurance 
of the hulls was a serious burden and that 
bunker coals were costing more. But when a 
reduction of the war premiums on hulls was 
made owners in the Australasian and South 
Americ€ui trades announced an immediate 
reduction in freights to meet the new situation. 
These movements of rates related of course to 
the regular lines. Although no official intimation 
was made beyond that contained in the an- 
nouncement reproduced above, it may be 
assumed that many vessels were acquired 
by or chartered to the Admiralty either for the 
patrolling of trade routes or for transport 
purposes, and the removal of these vessels from 
their regular trades naturally involved adjust- 
ments in services. 

On the Baltic, where tramp cargo eonnage 
is dealt in, business was at first brought practi- 
cally to a stajidstill. The main difficulty was 
financial. Cargoes of grain are bought largely 
on the strength of drafts, and as credit was very 
seriously curtailed during the first few daj-a of 
the W8ur there were few, if any, dealings. Gradu- 
ally, however, the position improved through- 
out August, and early Sfpl^iaailbNBr found cwnfe^ 
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a fair amount of euctiwity. Rates before the 
war were on a very low level, owing to the 
superabundance of tonnage, and the situation 
was aggravated when many contracts were 
broken in consequence of the war and vessels 
were thus liberated. Owners complained that the 
low rates did not meet the expenses, swollen 
as they were by the additional costs of the war, 
and it weks not until there we» some hardening 
of rates that owners showed much 
inclination to transact new business. Charter- 
ing of tramp tonnage by the Govemmenti 
for coal and other purposes was probably a 
favourable factor in stiffening freights. 

But if there were certain inconveniences in 
carrying on British trade German shipping 
came to a standstill. Veirious efforts were 
made by German agents in neutral coimtries to 
conserve their interests. These attempts were 
specicdly notable in the United States, where 
German agents tried to come to an arrangement 
with British lines to carry on their business for 
them during the w£ur, and then organized a service 
from New York to South America under the 
Norwegieui flag. British vessels were wanted 
for the trade partly because of Jbhe protection 
given by the British Navy and partly becaiise 



the British Government's scheme of l^go in- 
surance was only available^ £or goods shipped 
in British vessels insured against war risks with 
approved British clubs. No doubt inducements 
were offered to British compajoies to step into the 
breach, but they were not at all disposed to 
accept them. All the working agreements 
which had existed between British and German 
lines before the war naturally came to eui 
end, and, with the Continental ports closed, 
lines sailing under the British, French, Russicm, 
and neutral flags were quite able to take care 
of the trade that was offering. There was 
no closing down of British oversea commerce. 
Trade with North and South America, Austra- 
lasia, India, and the Far East was maintained, 
ensuring a supply of foodstuffs and of raw 
material for the fa>ctories. 

During the first weeks of hostilities it 
was impossible to furnish much quantitative ^ 
evidence of the injury that had been done 
by the war to trade. Some of our best means 
of measuring the commercial and industrial 
activity of the country were tempprarily in 
abeyance, such as the railway traffic returns, 
which had ce€U9ed to be aveulable after the lines 
were taken over by the Government on 
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Sailors carrying kegs of gold for aid of 

American refugees. 
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August 5. Other periodical statistics re- 
specting August were meagre. The market 
reports and other similar evidence from the 
various centres of industry are valuable, so tax 
as they go, but do not lend themselves to the 
presentment of a really adequate survey of the 
state of industry and trade. The information 
collected by the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade is useful; it showed that the 
number of people unemployed had not in- 
creased so quickly as was feared from the rapid 
rise in it during the first half of the month. 
The Board of Trade " figure of unemployment," 
which shows the state of the insured trades, 
was only 4-0 -on August 7, but by the 17th it 
had risen to 5-1, and on August 21 to 5*8; 
during the next week, however, ended 
August 28, it only increased to 6-2, and there 
was practically no increase for the week 
ended September 4. These trades, however, 
were not sufficiently representative of the whole 
labour position, though they included several 
big groups of workmen, especially those engaged 
in shipbuilding and engineering, as well as 
the building operatives. The drop in the rate 
of increase was probably due to the recent 
improvement in recruiting — ^the result of the 
growing comprehension of the objects of the 
war by the people generally. In uninsured 
trades there was hardly any increase during the 
last week of August in the number of persons 
registered as unemployed, which on the 28th 
was 80,868, and on September 4 their number 
had fallen to 73,891. Distress was not widespread, 
and though trades largely engeiged in manu- 
facturing for export, especially the cotton in- 
dustry, at once were affected, some branches of 



the clothing trade were benefited by the demand 
due to the war. The heavy steel trades were 
active, the branches producing war material 
for the Government having big orders on 
hand, and firms cuid companies which made 
small fikrms and cirticles necessary for naval and 
military equipment wore very busy. 

The chief actual evidence of the falling of! 
of general business was the decline in the London 
Clearing House returns, from which, however, 
too much in the way of inference could not be 
safely drawn, as owing to the closing of the 
Stock Exchange the clecurings were curtailed by 
a Ifikrge mass of transactions which, though 
economically of importemce, do not directly 
represent industry and commerce. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the amounts paid 
at the London Bankers* Clearing House at the 
imdermentioned dates (OOO's omitted) : — 





Amount. 


Inc. or Deo. 


Weeks ended 


1014. 


1018. 




Per cent 




£ 


£ 


£ 




July 29 


387.450 


328.280 


+ 0.170 


+ 2-8 


Atwusi 5 


161.920 


305.207 


- 143.368 


- 47^ 


August 12 . . 


187.317 


274.602 


- 87.875 


- 81-8 


August 10 . . 


170.421 


315.412 


- 135.001 


- 481 


August 26 . . 


150.432 


255.204 


- 104.772 


- 410 




165.707 


824.644 


- 168.887 - 62-0 


Total. Januanr 1 to 






1 


September 2 . . 


10.065.273 11.165.445 


- 200.172|- 1-8 



The total clearings to July 29 showed an in- 
crease on the corresponding period of 1913 of 
£440,000,000, or 4} per cent., which was after- 
wards converted into the decrease shown in the 
table. The falling off in the country cheque 
clearing up to the same date was less than 1 per 
cent. ; these clearings were probably a better test 
of the decline in the general business of the 
coimtry than the total. They were as follows 
for the five weeks ended September 2 (000*s 
omitted) : — 





Amount. 


Inc. or Deo. 


Weeks ended 


1014. 


1013. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


August 5.. 
August 12.. 
August 10.. 
August 26.. 


£ 
12.650 
86.125 
24.157 
20.632 
20.010 


£ 
25.312 
27.778 
26.401 
22.168 
23.864 


£ 

- 12.653 
+ 8.847 

- 2.834 

- 1.586 

- 8.364 


- 60K) 
+ 80-0 

8-8 
6-0 

- 14-8 



The principal grain markets remained open 
throughout the crisis, although the declaration 
of war caused considerable nervousness and there 
was' a rush to buy wheat, which advanced at 
Mark-lane on August 5 about 7s. per quarter* 
English being offered at 50s. per quarter as 
compared with 37s. before the crisis, and a 
corresponding advance wets paid for flour. 
The business, however, was put through 
without excitement or speculation. Within 
a few days the market assumed a more normal 
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state under the influence of the Gk)vemment 
war insurance scheme, the reduction in the Bank 
rate, and the diversion to this country of grain 
C£urgoes primarily destined for German and 
Scandinavian ports. Prices of wheat fell 
rapidly and settled down to a basis of about 
40s. per quarter, though at this level the 
market remained very firm owing to the some- 
what tardy resumption of Atlantic shipments 
and encouraging advices from the American 
markets. 

Other food products generally were unduly 
inflated in price early in August by the anxiety 
of consumers to lay in stocks. This was checked 
by reassuring statements from the Grovemment 
eks to supplies of the principal products both 
present and prospective, and the inflation of 
prices was prevented on the appointment by 
the Government of a standing committee of 
reteul traders who fixed from day to day maxi- 
mum retcdl prices. The principal articles 
dealt with were sugar, butter, cheese, lard, 
msurgarine, and bacon. 

The price of sugar, as might have been 
expected, advanced much more rapidly than 
other foods. At first cubes sold at as much 
as 40s. per cwt., as against ISs. per cwt. before 
the war, but there was a drop from the high 
figure to about 338. 6d. per cwt. For about 
a week the home refiners withdrew all their 
offerings from the market in order to protect 
their stocks while the rush to buy wcw in pro- 
gress. There was no serious scarcity of 
raw sugar, but the initial difficulty experienced 
in obtcuning supplies of the finished €ui:icle 
was due chiefly to the inability of the British 
refineries to cope with the extra work thrown 
upon them by the sudden cessation of the 
output from Continental refineries. Supplies of 
sugar were drawn from the West Indies and 
other sources, but it was obvious that these 
would be by no means sufficient to fill the 
large gap caused by the loss of imports from 
the Continent. 

As regards meat the price remained at a 
normal level. In fact, September supplies at 
the principal markets were more than sufficient 
to meet the demeuid in spite of a sharp con- 
traction in shipments from Argentina during 
August. Bacon, cheese, and butter also re- 
turned to almost normal prices consequent on 
the opening of the trade route from Denmark 
to this country. 

After the first shock a remeirkable change came 
over the iron trade, which before the war had 
been suffering considerably owing to keen foreign 
competition, principally from Germany. Busi- 
ness was resumed rather imexpectedly on the 



Glasgow warrant market, and prices imme- 
diately took an upward turn. 1 he reckson for 
this was the temporary interruption of the 
import of foreign ores and the complete 
stoppage of supplies of semi- finished iron 
and steel from Germany and Belgium, which 
forced manufacturers to obtain their require- 
ments from the home markets. Substantial 
advances took place in the price of iron and steel, 
which adversely affected business, especially 
in regard to exports. Another influence which 
had an injurious effect on export business was 
the ciction of shipowners in raising freights 
frpm 26 to 50 per cent. Still manufacturers 
were receiving orders that would otherwise 
have gone to the Continent. 

After the outbreak of war the London Metal 
Exchange remained closed as f eur as dealing 
was concerned, though transactions were on 
privately ; no prices were available except 
those fixed by the committee of the exchange. 
The statistics of copper and tin for July 
showed no remeurkable changes, bub copper 
producers in the United States took measures 
to^curtail the output to the extent of about 
60 per cent. The action of the Govern- 
ment in commandeering most of the supplies 
of spelter in England caused the price of 
that* metal, which is obtained largely from 
Germany, to be more than doubled. Heavy 
arrivals from America, however, considerably 
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relieved the situation. Trade requirements 
of lead were naturally small and there was 
cm adequate supply for ammimition purposes. 

The cotton trade was thoroughly disorganized, 
and considerable alarm was at first felt as to the 
effect on Lancashire, though this subsided 
with the improvement in the financial situa- 
tion. Some confidence was also gained from 
the announcement that the trade route through 
the Mediterranean to the Far East was open, 
while it was realized that the cessation of 
exports of cotton goods from Germany and 
Austria would divert some business to Man- 
chester. The first step taken to relieve 
the situation was a restriction of output 
of yarn and cloth, which was effected 
by the decision of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' Associations to stop 
the mills for a period of three weeks. This 
affected 30 million spindles ; in addition other 
mills outside the federation announced their 
intention of falling into line. 

Dealing on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Cotton Exchanges was entirely suspended for 
a few days, and cfiwh transactions only were 
resumed on a moderate scale after a plan had 
been arranged by the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion whereby no cotton should be sold below 
a minimum price to be fixed by the committee. 
The scheme was devised solely with the object 
of BCkfeguarding the interests of importers and 
consumers, and was generally approved by 
spinners. The liquidation of existing contracts 
proved to be a difRcult task, but machinery 
was set in motion whereby good progress was 
mckde in this direction. Although several Liver- 
pool firms were badly hit by the slump in prices 
and the failure of a large New York house con- 
sequent on the crisis, no financial trouble 
was reported at the Settlement held on the 
Liverpool Exchange in the middle of August. 
Similar conditions prevailed on the New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges, where dealings in 
futures were suspended. Three delegates from 
Liverpool were sent to New York to discuss the 
situation, and a scheme was eurranged between 
the two Exchanges for the liquidation of inter- 
national cotton obligations. The marketing 
of the American crop was greatly retarded, and 
a proposal was put forward by the Unit-ed 
States Government for advancing funds to 
growers to enable them to hold their cotton 
until a more rapid movement was possible. 

In the woollen industry the loss of the im- 
portant Continental trade had a serious effect 
in Bradford and Leeds, where the working 
hours at the factories had to be greatly reduced 
owing to the cancellation of orders or indefinite 



postponement of deliveries. On the other 
hand, several firms were kept busy on orders for 
clothing for the Army, and the Government 
were urged to distribute their orders among as 
many firms as possible in order to prevent the 
closing down of the mills. Prices of the raw 
material were very little disturbed, though some 
descriptions required for khaki cloth showed a 
hardening tendency. The sales in Australia 
were either postponed or abandoned owing 
to the absence of European buyers. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that sea-going 
commerce in the first weeks of the war was 
almost free from molestation by German and 
Austrian war vessels. This was especially the 
case as regards the United States, from which 
very large supplies of food and other com- 
modities werie expected. From South America, 
also, valuable imports were obtained, but the 
poorness of the Argentine harvest curtailed these 
supplies ; less maize was available from that 
quarter than in 1913, when the maize crop was 
magnificent. But a serious obstCK^le to the further 
importation of goods came into existence when 
the war begem, in the form of a paralysed 
sterling exchange market, as already mentioned. 
Arrangements were, however, made, with the 
object of overcoming this, by the Government 
and the Bank of England on September 4. 

In an article on the grain situation in Finan- 
cial America of August 24 the difficulties created 
by the exchange situation as it appeared at that 
date were thus discussed : — 

British and French buyers have shown willingness 
to cooperate with shippers here to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of the situation. On account 
of the almost total paralysis of shipping, which lasted 
about a week, and the fact that, while improved, the 
shipping situation is by no means normal as yet, 
it was recognized that it might be impossible for , 
sellers in many cases to make deliveries on contract 
time. Of the 60,000,000 bushels or more wheat under 
contract in this market for export, the greater part 
is for September or October delivery. Buyers were 
sounded as to whether they would consent to an ex- 
tension of the time for delivery, and answers received 
by the North American Grain Export Association 
from ma<ny buyers all indicate that buyers are willing 
to make every allowance and to grant all the exten- 
sion necessary. This will go a far way toward elimina- 
ting the need for cancellation of contracts. 

No shipments can be made to Germany, of course. 
The occupation of Brussels and the turning of Antwerp 
into an armed camp will also debar dealers here 
who have contracts for that port from filling them. 
Shipments to Rotterdam will also, it is said, be 
cskncelled, as British vessels bearing grain to that port 
have already been diverted to home ports and shippers 
are not willing to run further risks of loss in this 
manner. 

The disturbance of ordinary business caused 
by the war was necessarily felt keenly in the 
United States, owing to its dependence on large 
amounts of capital frcg^, Lojdonjn^rd^er to^ 
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c€unpy on the development of the enormous 
natiiral resources of the country, its own 
capital, though increasing yearly, being in- 
sufficient for the purpose. The indebtedness of 
New York to London was largely in short-dated 
secuHties, 8knd in normal times there is no 
difficulty in providing for their renewal on 
maturity, as British and other European capital- 
ists are glad to hold such very satisfactory 
paper. But the finskncial position" during 
the early weeks of the war caused 
anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The leaders of business in the United States 
were fully aware of the profound change that 
the war had created in the economic situa- 
tion all over the world. A country like the 
United States, which is almost self dependent 
as regards the necessc^ies of life, was less affected 
in some respects than older countries, but the 
speed of the further development of its resources, 
was, for a time, slower than the United 
States had been cuK^ustomed to. 

An interesting event was the dispatch of 
the cruiser Tennessee from the United States 
with £1,600,000 in gold " for the protection of 
American credit in London." The cruiser, 
accompanied by the Ccirolina, arrived at Fal- 
mouth on August 16. Officers proceeded to 
Pckris shortly afterwcirds with £50,000 in gold 
to meet the immediate needs of Americans in 
France and to provide for their repatriation. 

The initial financial arrangements made 
by the British Government for meeting the 
cost of the war were on a very large but 
not on an unusucd scale. The first measure 
was the voting on August 6 of ' a credit of 
£100,000,000. This was promptly made use 
of by obtaining £9,000,000 of Ways and Means 
advances from the Bank ; a further £6,720,000 
of these advances weks taken during the week 
ended August 15, during which week also 
tenders were invited (on Friday, the 14th) 
for £15,000,000 of six months* Treasury bills 
which were allotted on August 19 at an aver- 
age discount rate a shade over 3f per cent, per 
annum. An additional £1,340,000 of Ways and 
Means advances was obtained during the week 
ended August 22. In the week ended the 
29th another £16,000,000 of I'reasury bills . 
were plctced (on the 26th) at a shade over 
3| per cent., and £410,000 of Ways and Mecuis 
advances were received into the Exchequer. 
Of the second issue of Treasury bills, £10,000,000 
were for the purpose of making a loan to 
Belgium. 

The total of Ways and Means advances re- 
ceived during the four weeks ended August 29 



was £46,470,000; but as £8,000,000 of such 
advances were pcud off during the last of those 
weeks the net amount of Ways and Means 
debt on that date due to the weur finance weis 
£38,470,000. 

The revenue got in during this four weeks was 
£9,976,000, against £10,680,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1913. The decrease was 
£705,000 — a moderate loss, in the circum- 
stances, even if it were not almost wholly 
accounted for by a decline of £671,000 in the 
Death Duties. The only important reduc- 
tion was £301,000 in stamps, the revenue 
from which had necessarily suffered from 
the contraction of trade. It was satisfeustory 
to note that the Customs showed an increase of 
£103,000. 

As regards expenditure, the issues for supply 
services for the four weeks ended August 29 
amounted to £32,246,000. During the corre- 
sponding four weeks in 1913 the issues for 
supply were £9,621,000, so that the known 
additional expenditure on war in August, 
1914, taking what we may call normal outgo 
for the four weeks at £10,000,000, appears to 
have been in the neighbourhood of £22,250,000, 
about £5,650,000 per week. The expenditure 
was very much greater in the first week than 
in the others. There was much discussion of the 
issue of a big loan eeurly in the month of August, 
but the ease with which Treasury bills were 
placed, owing to the big mass of money con- 
trolled by the clearing banks, convinced 
most good judges that issues of similar paper 
affo rded the British Government its best means 
of financiixg its ciurent requirements. 

After a number of meetings the British Life 
Assuremce offices decided to make no extra 
charge on the policies of memb^*8 who might 
serve abroad in the Territorial Forces, Yeo- 
meuxry, or new armies raised during the war, 
provided that members effected their policies 
when civilians. It had at once been decided 
that no extra premium should be charged on 
eM!count of home service. Officers in the Royal 
Navy afloat or abroad and in the Expeditionary 
Army who had not paid the ordinary additional 
rate in pecwse time for naval or military service 
were charged cm additional premium of £5 6s. 
per cent, for the period of the war, and non- 
combatants were asked to pay asx extra rate 
of £3 3s. per cent. On new policies of com- 
. batants in the Expeditionary Force the extra 
rate charged was £7 78. per cent., and on the 
policies of non-combatants £5 6s. per cent. 
Friendly alien combatants were charged an 

additions^ rate of £10 10s. per • 
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FOR a good many yeetrs before the war 
Germany's financial position had pre- 
sented not only Germany but all the 
world that had dealings with her with 
a set of problems of extraordinary com- 
plexity. Most countries had been made pain- 
fully conscious of the formidable cheuracter 
of German business competition, and every- 
body was aware of the rapid growth of Ger- 
many's internal eoid foreign trade and of the 
abundant outward evidence of strength and 
prosperity. On the other hand, she was for 
ever piling up debt on unfavourable conditions, 
and repeated political crises showed that she 
had the greatest difficulty in adjusting her con- 
stitutional and fiscal systems to the growth of 
expenditure which was mainly due to the 
extravagant demands of her Army and Navy. 
" Finance reform ** had been again and again 
the one great problem of German polities. 
Partial solutions of the problem had been 
effected only at the cost of great internal 
upheavals and bitter but indecisive battles 
between the agrarian and industrial interests, 
between the reactionary and the " liberal " 
forces, and indeed between the different States 
of the Empire. "When, in 1913, Germany 
made the last and enormous addition to her 
Army, to which reference was made in an earlier 
chapter of this work, the Imperial Treasury 
could not face another battle about direct and 
indirect taxation, and had recourse to the 
simple but medieval method of imposing a 
direct ** levy " on all property on a scale which 
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was expected to produce about £60,000,000. 
When war broke out the assessments for this 
" levy " had been made, but not a penny had 
actucdly been collected. The " levy " was by 
its nature we^r and not peace finance, and one 
immediate result was that, while other countries, 
immediately the war began, had recourse to a 
moratorium, Germany preferred to adopt aXL 
sorts of special remedies and precautions, the 
main reason being that while the Government 
could not suspend the heavy taxation upon which 
it was relying, it could not collect the taxes 
if the people could not collect their debts. 

Peculiar as was the financial system of the 
German Empire, not less peculie^r was the 
internal structiire of German finance, industry, 
and trade. There was no doubt that, from 
having been a proverbicdly poor country, Ger- 
m€uiy had in a very short time become, statistic- 
ally, at fiuiy rate, a very wealthy one. It was a 
favourite peutime of German financiers, in the 
period immediately preceding the war, to com- 
pile 8knd publish dazzling estimates of the 
whole national wealth. As nobody in Germany 
had ever seriously considered the possibility 
of Germany being defeated in war, the figures 
were ever fresh incitements to industrial ex- 
pansion and speculation and also to sdmost 
imlimited expenditure on armaments, and yet 
there was no reason to be sure that the statistics 
would ultimately carry more weight in history 
than the far more stupendous statistics which 
have often been compiled about the wealth 
of the Chinese Empire. /^^ i 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN BERLIN. 



Scene in front of the Royal Palace. 

{Topical. 



The course of the war ' will, however, tell 
its own tale as regards the general soundness 
of German calculations. It was sure of neces- 
sity to change the whole course of Germcui 
development, and above all to move the foimda- 
tions of German industry and finance. There 
£ure only two or three vitcd points to bear in 
mind. The first question which war was to 
answer was to what extent Germany, still 
8knd notwithstimding her industrial expansion 
a very great producer of com and cattle, was 
*' self-supporting.*' The second question was 
to what extent her resources 8knd credit could 
stand the strain of a war which, as long as the 
British Navy existed, was sure to close her 
ports, stop most of her supplies of raw materials, 
shut down her factories and mills, and test 
all her reserves. Two things at least were 
clear. Germttny had retained a wonderfully 
antiquated system of payments, innocent of 
the most ordineury cash-sparing devices, cheques 
being almost unknown to a great part of the 
population. On the other hand, Germany had 
developed with extr€wrdin€ury daring every 
method of employing all available capital. 
The German banks, working moreover in the 
closest possible comnxunity, became ever more 
and more money-lenders and organizers of 
industry, themselves directly involved in every 
great industrial and commercial concern in 
the country, competing eagerly for the deposits 
which fed these concerns, and encourckging and 
lirecting private enterprise in every direction. 



Mortgage transactions £bssumed enormous pro- 
portions, and even the Prussieui savings banks, 
which held deposits of more than £550,000,000, 
had more than half of their whole funds in 
mortgages. Even in pecK^e time the state of 
the cash reserves of the banks caused grave 
misgivings, and when war broke out a dis- 
cussion was proceeding with a view to com- 
pelling the bcuiks to maintain 10 per cent, of 
their deposits in cash or bills at the Imperial 
Bank. 

At the time of the Morocco crisis, in the 
autumn of 1911, the German Foreign Office 
was embarrassed at the critical moment by strong 
warnings from the Germcui financiers. After 
the crisis there was a general feeling that Ger- 
many ought to make more definite financial pre- 
parations for war. A good deal was indeed done, 
partly in the directions already indicated, partly 
by municipal and other local enterprise, which 
paved the way for the measures actually taken 
when the war broke out, cuid partly by measures 
— which were helped by the general course of 
trade and fincuice— f or strengthening the money 
market. During the spring and early summer 
of 1914 Berlin was indeed quite abnormally 
strong, and although it was obvious that the 
strength was mainly due to the falling off in 
trade in a country which, as we have seen, 
employed all available capital to an extra- 
ordinary extent, the abundance of money was 
contemplated with pride by the Emperor €uid 
his political advisers, and no doubt „ 
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their actions. On April 23, for instance, the 
Imperial Bank return showed increases diiring 
the preceding week of more thcwi £2,000,000 in 
gold 8knd more than £1,000,000 in silver, while 
the note circulation had been reduced by 
£6,000,000 and the total note circulation was 
£22,593,000 below the tfwc-free maximum. 

The position rem€uned very strong until the 
end of the half-year. There was then an un- 
expectedly large drain on the Bank. The 
return of Jime 30 showed, for example, a re- 
duction of gold by £3,246,000 and a reduction of 
deposits by more them £10,000,000, while the 
note circulation increased by more than 
£30,000,000. During July there was again 
steady €kll-roimd improvement. The return 
of July 23, the day before the publication of the 
Austricui ultimatum to Servia, showed a large 
increase in gold cuid in deposits, while the note 
circulation had decreased by more than 
£6,000,000 ajid was £22,804,000 below the tax- 
free maximum. The development of the crisis 
very rapidly changed the aspect of affairs. 
Between July 23 and July 31, the eve of the 
declaration of war on Russia, the stock of gold 
decreased by more thaji £5,000,000 and the 
notes in circulation increased by more than 
£62,000,000. In the course of the next few 
days the special war legislation which we shall 
describe was passed and fundamentally altered 
the working machinery of the Imperial Bank. 

The main feature during the next few weeks 



was an enormous increase in the circulation of 
notes. In the days preceding the war there 
were all the expected financicd phenomena. The 
German Bourses were kept open for a few 
days, thanks to the intervention of the beuiks, 
but business was practically stopped on July 29. 
There were very severe runs on the savings 
banks, especially in places near the frontiers, 
on July 27 and the following days. There was 
a great rush on the Imperial Bank of people 
trying to get gold for paper. Meeuiwhile, 
although it was certain then that there would 
be no moratorium in Germany, traders hastened 
to announce that they would suspend payments, 
and the great industrial and conunercial 
organizations began to prepfure for cooperative 
action. 

The general situation in Germany at 
the outbreak of war c€ui be described as 
one of temporary fincmcial strength and 
grave industrial and commercial appre- 
hension. It was pretty generally believed that 
Germany could well stand a short war, but few 
people cared or dared to think of the possibilities 
of a long one. It was obvious that, unless 
disaster befell the British Navy, German ports 
would practically be closed, and it was evident 
that, except as regarded the manufacture 
of war materiel, industry would soon be 
brought to something like a' standstill. What 
Germany had to do was not so much to attempt 
the hopeless task of '* keepiiig things going ' 
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as to readjust her whole structure to an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable situation which she 
oould only hope would not endure. 

The first measure adopted was to authorize 
extraordinary expenditure to the amount of 
£265,000,000. Loans to the amount of 
£250,000,000 were to be raised as need occurred, 
and the Imperial Bank was placed in possession 
of the stock of gold and silver which Grermany 
had for a good many years stored up as a 
** war chest.** The Imperial Bank was relieved 
of the obligations to pay a tax on the amount 
by which its notes in circulation exceeded its 
stock of cash. Other far-reaching facilities were 
offered for the covering of the note issue. All 
paper money was made legeJ tender, and the 
bcuik was relieved of its obligation to gi\'e gold 
in excheuige for paper. 

- As for food supplies, all restrictions on im- 
pt rts were removed. The local authorities were 
given power to fix maximum prices of food- 
Huffs, natural products, and fuel, and to 
fy^mpel sales. . 

As we have seen, there was no question in 



Germany of a general moratorium, and people 
pointed with much pride to the fact, cJthough 
the truth was that Germany was not in a posi- 
tion to introduce a genercJ moratorium and had 
to deal with the situation in other y^&ys. The 
most importcbnt action was in the direction of 
supplying cash, or rather paper, to anybody and 
everybody who possessed property of any 
value. Special loan institutions in connexion 
with the Imperial Bank were established and 
authorized to issue special '* loan ** paper up to 
a total amount of £75,000,000. They were 
empowered to grant loans not only on stocks 
and shares but on non-perishable goods of all 
kinds, doing business down to amounts so small 
as £5. The ** loan ** paper was given nearly 
the sfiune status as bank-notes, although the 
public was not obliged to accept them in 
payment. One of the main objects of all this 
w€W» to enable the public to borrow on their 
existing investments in order to be able to 
subscribe to the new war loans. 

In addition to these Government loan esta- 
blishments " war credit ^rnaUm u were set ^mC 
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in all parts of the country in the course of a 
few weeks and proceeded to do business especi- 
ally with small traders and others. 

By these and similar methods Germany 
patched up the situation and made it appear 
fairly tolerable to the ordinary citizen. There 
was inevitably a great deal of unemployment 
from the very outset, notwithstanding the feict 
that almost the whole able-bodied population 
was in the field. There was also a good deal of 
distress, but it was perhaps at first due in 



great part to the dislocation caused by the 
mobilization and movement of troops. There 
was want in some places and plenty in others, 
but there was at the outset little to warn the 
people generally of the c^pcdling risks of Ger- 
many's great adventure. The real question 
was not whether the position was superficially 
sound, or what was the particular merit of 
ingenious financial devices. The only real 
basis of the whole business was confidence in the 
success of German arms. 
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THE GERMAN ARMY— 1870-1914. 
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Army on German Society — ^Territorial Distribution of the Army — ** Inspections " — ^Army 
Corps — Commanding Officers — ^Fortresses — ^The Military Cabinet — ^Wab Ministry — 
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THE rise and decline of cumies is an 
aspect of universal history which 
never fails to interest, and with 
cumies as with States the past has in 
it the seeds of the future. As it is impossible 
to understand the character and organization 
of the formidable enemy opposed to the Allies 
in 1914 without some knowledge of its develop- 
ment in the preceding decades, we propose to 
revert in greater detail to a subject already 
referred to in Chapter 11. The mosb natural 
starting point is the war of 1870-1, at which 
time the German Army, after a period of 
laborious evolution, reached a remarkable 
standard of efficiency. Several factors had 
contributed to this result. In the first place, 
the traditions of the old Prussian Army had been 
revived by the study of the Seven Years* War. 
In the second, the traditions of the War of 
Liberation and the teaching of the school of 
Blucher and Gneisenau were still living. In 
the third, the idea of universal servic:) intro- 
duced by Scheunhorst had been carried to a 
logical conclusion. Th science of leadership, 
built up by a long series of distinguished 
soldiers, culminated in Moltke, who founded a 
school of which perhaps the most distinguished 
survivor was Marshal von der Goltz. The great 
** battle- thinker " found apt pupils amongst 
the Prussian aristocracy, who formed a military 
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caste steeped in the precepts of Clausewitz. 
Full-blooded manhood in Germany manifested 
itself in military study and military exercises, 
just as in England at the same period it began 
to manifest itself in athletics. Among the 
troops esprit de corps was fostered by a real 
territorial system by which the men of the 
soil were gathered together in their own dis- 
tricts, and were nourished and trained by and 
among the people to whom they belonged. 
The Silesians formed one corps, the Pomer- 
anians 1 nother ; the corps leader was a sort 
of military governor in his own province and 
the autonomy of the corps was carried to the 
point of equipping the troops out of local funds. 
The women were no less enthusiastic than 
the men. A sickly family '* thinking of a 
coming war deplore the fact that they will 
have no relations in the Army.*' The mechani- 
cal genixis of Nicholas Dreyse produced the 
first breech-loading rifle which was sufficiently 
strong to undergo the wear and tear of cam- 
paigning, and Krupp's cannon foundry yielded 
one of the first rifled breech-lo€tding cannon. 
The mental CMStivity of officers foimd vent in 
books and pcunphlets of an astonishing variety 
and excellence, as, for example,' the *' Tactical 
Retrospect,** written by a company com- 
mander after the wcu* of 1866, in which the 
defects of the Army as discovered during thii 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF BAVARIA. 
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brief ccunpaign were £re ly exposed. More 
remarkable still, the thinker of the 'sixties 
becfiune the man o action in 1870, avoiding 
the reproach so often levelled at ckrm-chair 
critics. Although since Waterloo the Prussian 
Army had rested on its laurels, it proved itself 
a trustworthy and efficient instrument in 
the heuids of its great strategist. The pub- 
lished works of Moltke show that he had fore- 
cast almost every military situation that could 
arise in the case of a quarrel with neighbouring 
Powers, and his strategical conceptions have 
formed the stcirting point of most of the military 
thought of the pa«t half century. This 
was very largely due to the fact that he 
was the first to grasp the potential effects of the 
railway, the telegraph, and of modern arms on 
the handling of great armies, and the modifica- 
tions which these new factors had rendered 
necessary or desirable in the eckrUer practice of 
Napoleon. The view that his strategy was 
bsised on different principles to that of the 
Emperor has been strongly contested ; certcdnly, 
so f 6ur as their practice was concerned, it would 
be possible to quote a good deal of evidence in 
favour of the opposite opinion. That Moltke 
was not afraid to adopt wide strategic fronts, 
and relied rather on envelopment than penetra- 
tion of the hostile front as the means of victory, 
was probably due more to the prcbctical changes 
in the conditions than to divergencies of funda- 
mental theory. Like all great soldiers he was, 
as the Germans say, a realist ; and as he said 
himself, strategy is a matter of '* makeshifts," 
not of hard-and-fast system. Moltke was happy 



in his associates, for he had the personal support 
in the field of King William, and as a genercJ rule 
he saw eye to eye with Bismarck in questions of 
State policy, a necessary condition of all effective 
strategy. He had, moreover, at his disposal 
that remarkable administrator. Von Koon, who 
as Minister for War kept ready sharpeaed 
the sword which it was Moltke's business to 
use. It was, indeed, a gcJaxy of talent that took 
the field against the French in 1870 ; Steinmeti» 
" the lion of Nachod," Prince Frederick Charles^ 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony commanded 
armies; Blumenthal, Stiehle, Sperling, and 
Stosch were the chiefs of the Army staffs ; and 
amongst the corps lecwlers were Goeben and 
Werder, both of whom showed themselves 
capable of commanding armies, Manteuffel, who 
had led the Army of the Main in 1866, Fraa- 
secky, the hero of Maslowed, Constantin Alvens- 
leben, who was to immortalize himself at Mars 
la Tour, Kirchbach, who had led the famous lOih 
Division at Nachod, and SkcJitz, Tiimpling» 
Zastrow, Manstein, all well-tried as divisional 
commanders in 1866 ; the Bavcunan generals, 
Hartmann and Von der Tann, and two Prussiao 
generals. Von Beyer and Von Obemitz, the 
leaders of the Baden and Wurtemberg inde- 
pendent divisions. Moltke's inmiediate an* 
Umrage included General von Podbielski, who 
served as Quartermaster-General, and the three 
*' sous-chefs " of staff, Bronsart, Verdy du 
Vemois, and Brandenstein ; and it was sedd 
that so perfect an understanding existed between 
them that if one was suddenly called away while 
drc^ting an Army order another could take up 
the pen and finish the document in the spirit of 
its author. They were, indeed, a "band of 
brothers." Major Blume, who c^terwards com- 
meuaded the 15th Army Ck>rps, was chief of the 
Executive Department, and the present com- 
mander of the 8th Corps, von Bulow, was then 
a captain on the stcdS. Of these members of the 
General Staff in 1870 two became Ministers of 
War, six were given command of Army Ck>rps 
or held the post of Inspector-GeneriJ, two 
became generals, and four became major- 
generals. 

The German Army had the advantage of 
entering upon the war of 1870 while its experi- 
ences of war in 1866 were still fresh ; the eckrlier 
campaign was, in fetct, a much-needed prepara- 
tion for the later one. The well-known letters 
of Prince Krcrft of Hohenlohe enumerate the prin- 
cipal changes that were effected within four years 
to make good the deficiencies that had been 
discovered in the war against Austria. It was 
found, for example, that the value of the Krupp 
gun in 1866 had been jii%iu£lciently realissed 
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through want of tactical training among the 
artillery officers. Kraft, who was a gunner 
himself — ^he conunanded the artillery of the 
Prussian Gueurd Corps — ^is unsparing in his con- 
demnation of his own arm. He says, ** our 
artillery on almost every occsision entered upon 
the scene feur too late and with r far too small a 
lumber of guns. ' ' Yet they had gone into action 
with a feeling of absolute cert£unty that nothing 
could resist them, for it was considered 
that ten Prussian guns would overcome 16 
Austrian guns, so superior ware the 
former to the latter in point of construction. 
With regard to the cavalry it had been found 
that Napoleon's practice had been so far mis- 
read that the mobile arm wets kept in large 



masses in rear of the Army with the 
idea that it should be carefully preserved 
with a view to its possible employment 
as a reserve on the battlefield, a remark 
that applies equally to the so-called reserve 
artillery, which absorbed more than half of 
the guns of the Army and retained them a 
day's march distant from the battlefield. 
Such is the influences of a mere phreise on the 
prctctice of war. The infantry alone escaped 
criticism, as indeed it might, smce it won the 
decisive battle. In the words of the official 
history ** the infantry fought almost alone." But 
the success of the infantry was largely ascribable 
to the powerful influence brought to bear on the ^ 
battle by the intelligence of the nation inarms. ^ 
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A striking instance of the correction on the 
battlefield of the errors of peace training may 
be mentioned. Captain May, author of the 
"T€M5tic€d Retrospect," says: ** When the 
needle gun (breech-loculing rifle) at the com- 
m'encement of the fifth year of its existence 
was first generally issued to the troops, a 
standing order, insisted on by generals who 
preached at vail inspections and parades, was: 
* Gentlemen, throw out very few skirmishers — 
only one section ; that is now as efficient as 
an old sub-division ; let all the rest be kept 
well in Imhd.' Experience, however, soon 
showed that the excMit reverse of these theoreti- 
cal rules, which- appeared so judicious at the 
time, was the right prcMitice. Above all things, 
every one sought to give full effect to the 
efficiency of his trustworthy arm. Why should 
they be held back ? Why not strike with ,the 
full weight of the weapon in their possession ? 
Thus they all dissolved themselves into a swarm 
of skirmishers, because in that formation the 
breech-loader can be best used, and I ecause it was, 
besides, sufficiently anedogous to a company 
colunm, which often stood more than ten deep 
and fired from all possible- positions. And this 
would take place not so much at the word of 
command of their lecider (who perhaps could 
only hear himself from the deafening noise of 
the guns and small arms) as from a natural 
consequence of the circumstances in which they 
were placed." 



The Army of 1870, then, was the finished 
article which had been proved in its rough 
state in the furnace of Sadowa. 1870 showed 
how greatly it had benefited by its ex- 
perience. The mobilization was carried out un- 
disturbed by fears for what the enemy might 
do on the frontier. The concentration was 
effected at points which enabled the Supreme 
Command to defend the whole of 190 miles 
of frontier while acting in a mass offensively 
against the enemy^s main army, and even the 
encounters at Spicheren and Worth on August 
6, which were spoken of afterwards as hora 
cTceuvres euid were said to have ruined Moltke's 
plan for a great battle on the right bank of the 
Moselle, proved to be of considerable value 
in a teyotical sense as enabling the troops to 
test their powers in non-committal actions 
against a foe who was known to be in possession 
of a superior fire-€urm, the Chassepot The 
manner in which all units marched to the sound 
of the cannon showed that the value of co- 
operation had been thoroughly realized. The 
artillery, determined to remove the stigma 
that rested upon their service, came into 
(Motion early and in mciss, and, where necessary, 
brought their guns up into the firing line to cope 
with the French rifle and thus cover the advance 
of their infantry. The-German gunners re- 
ceived their guerdon when the French 
Emperor, an artillerist himself , remarked after 
Sedan, "In my curtillery I feel myself per- 
Boncdly conquered." The cavalry had begun to 
grasp the importance of its strategical mission — 
" Cavalry forward " was an injunction inscribed 
in almost every telegram in the early days of 
August — ape^ from its use on the battle- 
field ; and the infantry, now screened by its 
cavalry and protected by its artillery, never 
hesitated to come to close quarters. The 
higher leading, generally speaking, was extra- 
ordinarily successful. This was due in the 
first place to Moltke, in the second to the 
fatuity of the French generalship ; in the third 
to the loyalty with which the different com- 
manders supported one another. It is com- 
paratively rarely that we hear: of friction be- 
tween conunanders euid staffs, and when it 
occurred the obstructionist was quickly removed, 
as in the case of Steinmetz. In a general way 
harmony was preserved by the exercise of tcwst, 
of which Verdy du Vemois gives an early 
example. On July 3 1 the Crown Prince demurrd 
to an order to advance on the ground that 
the Third Army was not yet ready for the field. 
A somewhat peremptory telegram was about 
to be dispatched from the Royal headquarters 
when Verdy du Vemois remarked: "I knew> 
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that staff very well m the last war. If you wish 
to create strained relations with them during 
the whole of this campaign send it ; but I 
am perfectly sure that they will be offended, 
and I think not without some cause. For a 
good reason there must surely be for their not 
yet fixing the date of starting.'* Moltke re- 
plied, ** Well, but how are we to manage it, 
then ? " Verdy then proposed that he 
should himself go to the Crown Prince's head- 
quarters and personally explain the need for 
inunediate action. And accordingly he journeyed 
from Mayence to Speyer, and returned within 72 
hours to say that General von Blumenthal, 
who was the Crown Prince's Chief Stfirf! Ofificer, 
had agreed to cross the frontier at Weissenburg 
on August 4. 

Prussian strategy in 1870 may be summed up 
in four aphorisms : — 

(1) that errors in the original assembly of 

the Army can scarcely ever be rectified 
during the course of the campaign ; 

(2) that no plan of operations C€ui with safety 

go beyond the first meeting with the 
enemy's main army ; 

(3) that the only geographical point to be 

considered is the point where the enemy's 
main army will be found ; 

(4) that the enemy's main army is to be 

assailed wherever met. 

The form of strategic attack generally used 
by Moltke was that called by some the turning 
movement and by others strategic interception. 
Bazaine's army was cut off from Paris before 
battle was delivered at Gravelotte ; emd Mcws- 
mahon's army was completely surrounded before 
it was decisively attacked at Sedan. This form of 
strategic attack naturally led to that of teu^tical 
envelopment on the battlefield ; and as in all 
the ecfflier battles, except Mars la Tour, the 
factor of numerical superiority w€w on the side 
of the Germans, the first condition of successful 
enveloping tactics was secured. For a general 
to attempt to envelop an army equal in number 
and quality to his own obviously exposes his 
over-extended line to the danger of being broken 
by the more compact masses of the enemy. 
This danger the Germans usually managed to 
avoid during the campaign of Metz and Sedan, 
emd later on, when with armies inferior in 
numbers they had to oppose the numerous but 
ill -trained troops of the Republic, the superioif 
quality of their own troops enabled them^tq 
adopt breadths of . front which under other 
ciroumstances would have proved* -disastrous. 
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The general success of the envelopment in 1870 
did not deceive them as to its limitations or as 
to the necessity of strong reserves. As Von 
Meckel, the future teeicher of the Japanese, 
pointed out after the war, ** depth and breadth 
of front stand in opposition to, and mutually 
control, each other. Broad fronts have great 
strength at the commencement of an ^action, 
but depth alone secures its being thoroughly 
ceurried out. ... It is a common fault to under- 
value the waste and the necessity of feeding [the 
front line] in a battle . . . and on many 
occasions during the last war we stood for hours 
on the brink of disaster, all our forces being 
used up . . . The greatest opponent of a 
judicious relation between depth €ttid breadth 
is the desire to outflank. Though this is innate 
in all minds it must be combated." 

A notable change was evident in the minor 
tactics of infantry. The tendency to dis- 
persion which in 1866 startled the Prussian 
lecKlers as an unauthorized improvisation 
calculated to deprive the company conmiander 
of the force necessary to execute the assault 
had in 1870 been accepted as inevitable and 
the cry had eurisen to ** organize disorder," 
in other words, to methodize a form of tactics 
which, strictly considered, was no form at 
all. That it had the advantage of decreasing 

loss in 'a series of battles in which for the 

o 
first' time both sides were armed with breech* ^ 
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loading rifles was evident, but it was accompanied 
by a drawbcMik until then unheard of, which 
was only revealed to the world by independent 
writers after the war, as, for example, the author 
of the famous ** Summer Night's Drecun." 
The example to which the writer, Meckel, 
called attention was that of Gravelotte, where, 
according to the Official History, 43 com- 
panies of different regiments were at one and 
the same time in the Auberge of St. Hubert. 
** You have seen the farmhouse and know the 
building is sccurcely large enough to contain a 
single company on war strength, especially when 
you remember that the low garden vtba com- 
manded from Moscow farm and under a heavy 
fire. Forty -three compemies are more than 10,000 
men. Where were the 9,800 men who had no 
room ? '* The explcuiation he gives is that " this 
epidemic of withdrawing from the battle begins 
with the game and spreading with peatilentieJ 
rapidity rages over the battlefield like a fever.*' 
The writer emphatically declares that at his first 
battle in Fraoce^on reaching the scene late in 
the day, " the field was literally strewed with 
men who had left the ranks cmd were doing 
nothing. Whole battalions could have been 
formed from them. From where we stood you 
could count hundreds. Some were lying down, 
their rifles pointing to tho front as if they were 
still in the firing line and were expecting the 
enemy to attack them at emy moment. These 



had evidently remained behind lying down 
when the moro courageous had advanced. Others 
had squatted like hares in the furrows. Wherever 
a bush or ditch gave shelter there were men to be 
seen, who in some cases had made themselves very 
comfortable.** In » short, this kind of straggling 
was the consequence of teaching men to take 
cover in attckck. ** In dispersion it is difficult to 
be steadfekst, in close order it is difficult to be 
weak. Under the leader's influence the ex- 
ample of the strong impels the whole. Among 
the leaderless the example of the confused and 
the cowards has the upper hand.*' Moreover, 
the vice of *' extended order," as Meckel con- 
ceived it to be, produced another phenomenon, 
ncunely, ** the effort of the lieutenant to relec^e 
himself from company ties, and the similcur 
effort of his captain to release himself from 
battalion ties, in order to seek opportunities of 
distinction by individual acts -of heroism.'* 

In these excerpts, as the reader will perceive, 
are raised many of those burning questions 
with which the British Army became familleur 
in the course of the South African War, and the 
solution of which was attempted in Manchuria in 
1904-5 and. in Europe in 1914. Without pro- 
posing to enter upon the later developments of 
the German tckctical school, it is worth noticing 
here that as the war of 1870 proceeded there 
was a tendency to abandon the closer order of 
battle and to fight in more extended formations. 
How far this was due to the general nature of 
the operations, how far to the diminished capa- 
city of the French troops, how far to the growing 
experience and confidence of the Germans them- 
selves cannot be discussed here. But there is no 
doubt that in the concluding period of the war 
the German infantrymen hcMl learnt to fight 
effectively and with far less loss to themselves in 
compcuratively open order. 

The army that recrossed the frontier in the 
spring of 1871, now truly a German Army, had 
on the whole vindicated the principles on which 
it had been formed and led. In spite of the 
friction which from different causes had arisen 
between some of its component parts, they hctd 
shared the same experiences and were therefore 
likely to respond to the same tecwjhing. The 
war had prepared the way not merely to politi- 
cal but to military unity. The road to Prussicm 
hegemony in soldiership as well as in statesman- 
ship had been opened, and when the Army again 
entered the field it weks to demonstrate the 
thoroughness with which the consolidation had 
been effected. We now propose to sketch the 
developments which the German military 
system underwent in the period between 1871 
and 1914 , „,„,,.,, ,,,, GoOQIc 
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The great purpose pursued by Bismarck 
was the unification of Germany and the founda- 
tion of a German Empire under the lead and 
control of Prussia. He attained his end by the 
wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870. The results were 
then put on paper in the shape of a " Constitu- 
tion of the German Empire/* which became 
law in the spring of 1871. This Constitution 
laid down the main principles of military organi- 
zation, and was supplemented, as regarded the 
relations between the most important of the 
German States, by military conventions con- 
cluded by Prussia with Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg. 

It was laid down in the Constitution that every 
German capable of bearing curms belonged for 
seven yeeurs — ^in principle from the end of his 
20th to the beginning of his 28th year — ^to the 
active Army. He was to pass three yeeurs with 
the colours and four in the reserve, and then, for 
five more years, belong to the Landwehr. From 
the end of 1871 the peace strength oi the Army 
was fixed at one per cent, of the population^ 
which was then just over 41,000,000. 

The whole military forces were placed under 
the control of the Emperor, subject only to the 
measure of military independence preserved to 
some of the States in peace time. Even in 
Bavaria the Emperor was to have in peace time 
a right of inspection, involving the responsibility 



for efficiency of the forces. In war he became 
altogether supreme. Bavaria retained her own 
military organization . and administration, and 
her ** contingent " consisted of two Army Corps, 
which were called, as hitherto, the I. Bavarian 
Corps And the II. Bavcunan Corps. Saxony re- 
tained some autonomy in that she had a Minis- 
try of War (but not a General Stcdff ) of her own, 
and« as in 1870, gave her name to an Army Corps 
(the Xn.). Wurtemberg had much the scune 
rights* as Saxony and provided the XIH. Army 
Corps* Baden, with no special nghts, provided 
the troops of the XIV. Army Corps. Some other 
units were given- a territorial character — ^for 
example, the 25th Hessian division. 

The whole peace strength of Grermany, 
after the French war, was one per cent, of a 
population of 41,000,000. It was actually 
fixed by a Law of 1874, for the period from 
January, 1876, to December, 1881, at 401,669 
non-commissioned officers and men. There 
were 18 Army Corps — ^the Prussian Guard 
Corps, 11 Prussian Army Corps, the XII. 
(Saxony), the XIII. (Wurtemberg), the XIV. 
(Baden), the XV. (Alscuse-Lorraine), and the 
I. and n. Bavarian. These 18 Army Corps 
comprised 469 battalions of infantry, 465 
squadrons of cavalry, 300 batteries of field 
artillery, 29 battalions of garrison artillery, 
18 engineer battalions, and 18- train battcdions. 
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The number of officers, aa well as of officials of 
all sorts, was not fixed by law, l>ut decided 
annually in the Budget. 

In 1880 began the long series of in- 
creases, justified partly by the constitutional 
principle that the pea«e strength should be one 
per cent, of the population, but mainly by 
political considerations and the edleged strength 
of other countries. All the official explanations ox 
later increases were, indeed, variations of the 
explanation given of the Bill of 1880 : — 

Since 1874 considerable military reforms have been 
•carried out in other States. These reforms are of 
capital importance for Germany. Bounded along an 
immense frontier by three great Powers and four 
smaller Powers, and accessible from the sea along a 
great stretch of coast, Germany must be constantly 
ready to defend her liberty and her security. It is 
absolutely necessary to increase the efifectives and the 
■number of units, unless we want the efforts made in 
time of peace to be rendered fruitless in time of war 
because of the numerical superiority and sounder 
organization which our enemies could set against us. 

So the peace strength was raised, for the period 
1881-1888, from 401,669 to 427,274, by the 
increase of the infantry from 469 battalions to 
603, of the field artillery from 300 batteries to 
340, of the geurison 'artillery from 29 batteries 
to* 31, and of the engineers from 18 battalions 
to 19. It was also decided to give some cuinual 
training to part of the so-called Ersatz Reserve, 
which consisted of men who by good fortune or 
for some slight physical reason escaped their 
military service, but were liable to be called up in 
the event of mobilization. About 20,000 or 



30,000 a year of these men were thus trained 
until 1893, when the training of the Ersatz 
Reserve was eJmost entirely abolished. 

In 1886, two years before the completion of 
the period covered by the Law of 1880, the 
Government proposed fresh increases, calling 
attention once more to the increc»ed strength of 
France and Russia and other neighbouring 
States. The Empire,. ** the child of a glorioua 
w£ur,** must again be put in a position to enforce 
its policy when " the day arrived of the menace 
of an European conflict.'* Bismarck was at the 
time engaged in a fierce conflict with the German 
Catholic Party, and dissolved the Reichstag on 
account of its opposition to the new increases. 
After the elections the Law was passed in 1887. 
It increased the peace strength of the Army, for 
the period from 1887 to 1894, from 427,274 to 
468,409, the infantry being increc»ed from 
603 battalions to 634, and the fleld artillery from 
340 batteries to 364, the strength of the other 
arms remaining unchanged. 

In 1890 the number of Army Corps was raised 
from 18 to 20 by the formation of the XVI. 
Army Corps in Lorraine and of the XVII. Army 
Corps on the eastern frontier, and a few months 
later the pe€u;e strength was again increased, 
for the period from 1890 until 1894, from 468,409 
to 486,983. The infantry was increased from 
634 battalions to 638, the field artillery from 
364 batteries to 434, the engineers from 19 
battalions to 20, and the train from 18 batta- 
Uons to 21. 

In 1893 came far more important changes, 
effected ag£un only after a Parliamentary con- 
flict and a dissolution of the Reichstag. The 
Government announced, once more with special 
reference to both France and Russia, that 
the gradual increases of the peace strength 
were no longer sufficient. The Empire must 
proceed ** to utilize to the full all its resources 
in men." The Government said : — 

We must adopt an organization involving the em- 
ployment of all the men really fit for service. Only 
then shall we be able to face calmly the possibility of 
an attack. The system which consists in slow and 
steady progress must now be abandoned and give 
way to the immediate application of the principles 
upon which our military constitution rests. This 
application of principles will be pushed as far as 
the economic and financial resources of the Empire 
allow. 

It was found impossible for the present to 
increase the number of Army Corps. The 
increase in the number of men taken up im- 
plied, therefore, some shortening of service 
with the colours, and colour service was to be 
reduced from three years to two with all arms 
except cavalry and horse artillery. The 
peace strength of the Army was increased from 
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486,983 to 557,193. But the main effect of 
the reorganization was that the Army was pre- 
pared to mobilize with a larger number of 
young and well-trcuned men» the total being 
estimated at 4,300,000. 

In 1899 the Government was again alarmed 
by the progress of France and Russia, and 
found a fresh curgument in the Spanish- American 
War, which had ** proved with terrifying 
clearness what a price has to be paid for lack of 
regular preparation for war in time of petwe." 
The number of Army Corps was now increased 
from 20 to 23, by the formation of the XVIII. 
Army Corps at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, the XTX. 
(2nd Saxon) Army Corps, and a III. Bavarian 
Army Corps. The peace strength of the Army 
was increased by 16,000 men, apart from 
non-commissioned officers. The 23 Army Corps 
now comprised 625 battalions of infantrj% 
482 squadrons of cavalry, 674 batteries of 
field curtillery, 38 battalions of garrison artillery, 
26 battalions of engineers, II battalions of 
communication troops, and 23 battalions of 
train. 

In 1905 there was a further increcue of the 
peace strength by 10,000 men, together with an 
improvement of the provisions for the training of 
the reserves. There was a similar increase of 
the peace strength in 1911, oiad great technical 
improvements were effected, especially by 
the creation of machine gun companies €ind by 
a Ickrge increase of expenditure on instruction. 
The internal political situation was not then 
favourable for the Government, and it needed 
the Morocco crisis of 1911 to give full liberty 
to the appetites of the military authorities. 
Even then they were somewhat hampered by 
the competition of the'naval authorities ; and 
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there was open strife for a time between the 
then Prussian Minister of War, General von 
Heeringen, and the Secretary of State for the 
Imperial Navy. 

There was a general election in Germany at 
the beginning of 1912, sad the Government 
announced that it was necessary to have a 
Reichstag ** ready to maintain the Army and 
Navy in a perfect state of preparation and to 
fill up the gaps in Germany 'siarmsunents.'* 
Although the elections resulted in tremendous 
Socialist victories, and the Imperial Minister 
of Finance, Herr Wermuth, resigned office, the 
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mib'tary increases were obtained. The Law of 
1912 raised the peace strength of the Army to 
544,21 1» and the number of Army Corps was 
increased from 23 to 25 by the creation of the 
XX, Army Corps for the eastern frontier 
( Allenstein) and of the XXI. Army Corps for the 
western frontier (Saarbriicken). It was decided 
that the most important provisions of the Law 
of 1911, as well as of the new Law, should be 
carried out immediately, instead of being 
spread over the period imtil 1915. The Law 
involved a considerable reorgcuiization and re- 
distribution on both frontiers. It increased 
enormously the rectdinees of the Army for war, 
and was the greatest effort made by Germany 
since 1870. ^ As regards numbers, the total peace 
strength became approximately 723,000, aU 
ranks included, that is to say, 544,000 
privates, 30,000 officers, 95,000 non-oommis- 
sioned officers, 14,000 one-year volunteers, 
and 40,000 officers and others of the admini- 
strative c€tdre. 

Nevertheless, the Law of 1912 was hardly in 
force before fresh increases began to be de- 
manded and predicted. The inspired news- 
papers pretended to castigate the military 
authorities for their slowness, and the Emperor 
delivered a speech referring to the ** thorough 
application of the principle of obligatory 
service/* The new Bill itself very soon appeared* 
It proposed the increase of the peace strength 
from 544,211 to 661,176 privates, and the 
addition of 4,000 officers, 15,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 27,000 horses. Adding the 



administrative cadre and 18,000 one-year 
volunteers the total peace strength was raised to 
about 870,000 men. Most of the increase was 
to be effected immediately, although the Bill 
covered a period of three years. The number of 
Army Corps remained 25, but the various curms 
were ultimately to be raised to totals of 669 
battcdions of infantry, 550 squadrons of cavalry* 
633 batteries of field artillery, 55 battalions of 
gairison artillery, 44 battalions of engineers, 31 
battaJions of communication troops, and 26 
battalions of the train. We are dealing here 
only with peace strengths, but' the ultimate 
effect of the Law of 1913 and its predecessors 
would have been, after the lapse of 24 years, 
to provide Germany with a fully trained 
reserve of 5,400,000 men. The Imperial 
Chancellor, in introducing the Bill in the 
Reichstag, scdd : — 

The directiDg thought of tHe Bill is the adoption 
of military service for all, according to the resources 
of the population. In roond numbers we must 
incorporate 63,000 more men annually. Their in- 
corporation must, above everything, serve to raise 
the strength of certain troops. This increase of the 
strength of units will render mobilization more 
rapid, will facilitate the transition from peace to 
war footing, will give us younger reservists on mobili- 
sation, and will augment their number. 

The Law was passed in June, 1913, together 

with the extraordinary financial ** levy " which 

was mentioned in a previous chapter of this work. 

The great increase of numbers allowed battalions, 

batteries, and cavalry regiments to be raised 

to such a high establishment that not more 

than one or two classes of the ^fd^ry^ ;^(9il^^ 
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reqiiiied to mobilize the first line. Henoe, 

the quality of the active Army and its 

training in pesrce was improved, mobilization 

was accelerated, and the covering troops 

on the frontiers were made strong enough 

to take the field and deal a blow against 

an unprepared enemy without waiting: for 

reservists from the interior. Although little 

definite information was forthcoming, it 

was evident that the number of units ^f the 

German covering troops and their effectives, 

whose business it is to protect the mobilization 

and concentration of the mainvarmies, was 

to be leurgely increased. All German troops had 

increased strengths vinder the new Law, but 

the troops of 11 corps — six on the French 

frontier euid five on the Russian frontier — 

had a higher establishment than the rest. One 

marked feature of the new plans was 

the strengthening of fortified places, especially 

Konigsberg and Graudenz in the east. 

Judging the Law of 1913 as a whole just after 

it had been passed, the Militeury Correspondent 

of The Times made the following very accurate 

estimate: — 

There is no evidence of any marked change in the 
principles which have hitherto g^uided German 
military administrators, nor in the strategical use of 
the great Army which has been fashioned with such 
splendid continuity of purpose during the. past 40 
years. There is still the underlying design, academic 
though at present it be, to crush France by a vigorous 
offensive before the weight of Russia can be brought 
to bear. There is still a very plain temptation on 
military grounds to traverse neutral States in an 
offensive campaign against France. There is still 
the obvious intention to fight a defensive campaign 
at first against Russia, and this intention is made 
more manifest by the plans for improving the fortresses 
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in East Prussia. The determination to wage offensive 
war with the utmost energry &nd ruthlessness remains 
to-day as always the central idea of the German 
strategist, and the main effect of the new naval 
and military laws is to second offensive policy by 
placing in the hands of German diplomacy a weapon 
fashioned for offensive war. 

We have seen that, by the terms of the 
Imperial Constitution, every German capable of 
bearing arms was rendered liable to three years' 
service with the colours and four years' service 
in the Reserve, followed by five years in the 
Landwehr. We have seen also that, by the 
Constitution, the peace strength of the Army 
was fixed at one per cent, of the population, and 
that, by a series of Army Laws, the German 
Army between 1870 and 1913 kept pace with 
the growth of the population from ^1,000,000, 
just after the Franco-German War, to the total 
of necu'ly 65,000,000 shown by the census taken 
at the end of 1910. We must now consider 
in more detail the appUcation of the principle 
of national service. 

Liability to military service began at the age 
of 17 and ended at the age of 46. Liability to 
active service began at the age of 20. The 
normal military record of a German citizen, 
recruited for the infantry, was as follows : — 
He joined the colours at the age of 20 and 
remained in them for two years. He then joined 
the reserve of the active forces for approxi- 
mately five-and-a-half years, being ccdled up for 
periodical trainings. He then belonged to the 
First Ban of the Landwehr for five yeeurs, and 
to the Second Ban of the Landwehr for six years. 
While in the First Ban he was liable to be called 
up twice for training of a week or fortnight^^ 
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In the Second Ban of the Landwehr he was not 
liable to treiining but could volunteer for train- 
ing. Leaving the Landwehr at the age of 39, 
he was enrolled in the Second Ban of the Land- 
Sturm until the end of his 46th year. In the 
cavalry and horse artillery the period of active 
service was three years instead of two, followed 
by only about four-and-a-half years in the 
reserve of the active Army, only three yecurs in 
the First Ban of the Landwehr, and, finally, 
eight yecurs, instead of six, in the Second Ban 
of the Landwehr. 

The development of this system, which was 
very different from the original idea of universal 
and iMiiform service of three yecurs with the 
colours, four yesxs in the active Reserve, and five 
yeirs in the Landwehr, wew marked by the 
following stages : — In 1888 it was observed that 
Germany, with the 12 years' service system, had 
only 12 classes to set against the 20 classes of 
France and the 15 classes of Russia. It was 
therefore considered necessary to increase the 
number of men available in the event of mobili. 
zation by using a pcurt of the Landwehr in the 
reserve formation. It was accordingly decided to 
lengthen the period of service with the colours, in 
the active Reserve and in the Landwehr from 
12 to 19 years, to re-establish a Second Ban of 



the Landwehr, and to lengthen the period of 
service in the Landsturm by three years. In 
this way service with the colours, in the active 
Reserve, and in the Landwehr ended at the age 
of 39, instead of at the age of 32 : and the 
liability to service ceased at the age of 45, in- 
stead of at the age of 42. 

In 1893 came the reduction of service with the 
colours from three years to two, except in the 
cavalry and horse artillery. We have explained 
that the main effect of the Law of 1893 was to en- 
able the Army to mobilize with a larger number 
of young and well- trained men. There was in this 
no intention whatever to reduce the burden 
of military service, and all efforts to do so 
were throughout resisted with the utmost 
energy. Again and again in the following years 
the Socialist Party in the Reichstag attempted 
without the least success to get service in the 
cavalry reduced from three years to two. The 
only purpose of the reduction of the period of 
colour service of unmounted troops, was to 
83cure the training of a far larger proportion 
of the population. Although there was an 
annual available contingent of about 465,000 
men» it was not possible, under the sj^tem of 
universal three years' service, to take up more 
than from 175,000 to 178,000. The remainder 
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were left at home or subjected to a short training 
of little military value. The authors of the 
Law of 1893 calculated that, with shortened 
service, there would be about 229,000 instead 
of 175,000 recruits a yeaur, and that the ulti- 
mate result would be 24 classes of tramed men, 
making a total of about 4,300,000. The 
ultimate effect of the Law of 1913 would have 
been, as alrecwly stated, to increase this number 
to 6,400,000. 

So much for the increase in the number of 
trained men. Almost && much importance 
was attached to the consequent lowering of 
age of the troops destined to form the main 
field armies. The var of 1870 had shown 
grave defects in the troops of the Landwehr — 
leick of physical and moral force under great 
strain, a leurge proportion of sick, and insuffi- 
cient vigour in attack and stubbornness in 
defence. The annual contingents being in- 
creased, it became less necessary to call up 
the older men. If, for instance, on the three 
years* system, it had been necessary to fill the 
reserves of the field armies with men from the 
oldest class of the First Ban of the Landwehr, 
men of from 32 to 33 years of age, these same 
places would in future be taken by men from 
26 to 28 years of age. Where it had previously 
been necessary to go back to the 13th class, 
it would in future be necesscury to employ only 
8 classes. 

We ha\e spoken hitherto of the normeJ 
case of the recruit taken up at the age of 20 
and passing through all the normal stages 
to .exemption from service at the age of 46. 
At no time, however, did the numbers 
recruited exhaust cJl the available re- 
sources. There were considerable numbers of 
men who obteuned toted or temporary exemption 
from service — apart from the exclusion from 
the Army of common criminals and of men who 
remained totally unfit for five years after the 
commencement of their legal obligation to 
military service. The main causes of exemption 
were, of course, physical, but there was a large 
measure of consideration for men with peculicu* 
family or business ties, as well as for men 
destined for careers in which they would be 
seriously handicapped by the interruption of 
their studies for the purpose of military service. 
Upon the whole, however, there was very little 
disposition to avoid militciry training, even in 
cases where exemption could be obtained. 

The untrained men of the German Army 
belonged to the Ersatz Reserve or the First 
Ban of the Landsturm. The Ersatz Reserve 
consisted, first, of men who were liable and fit 
Cor service but who, owing to the excess of the 
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supply of recruits, had not been embodied by 
the age of 23 ; secondly, of the various classes 
of men who for one reason or another had been 
allowed to postpone their military service ; 
and, thirdly, of men suffering from slight 
physical defects, but regarded as " moderately 
fit *' for service. The import€uace of the Ersatz 
Reserve lay in the fact that upon it in a leirge 
degree depended the filling up of the depdts 
after the active and reserve units of the field 
armies had been mobilised ; upon these depdts 
formed of cadres from the active army, the 
Ersatz, and the annual contingent of recruits, 
depended the replacing of casualties in the fight- 
ing formations. The First Ban of the Land- 
sturm consisted (1) oi all boys over 17 yecurs of 
age who had not begun their milittury service ; 
(2) of young men who were permanently unfit 
for service in the field, but who could be used 
as workmen or for purposes for which their 
ordinary occupations specially fitted them ; 
and (3) of young men who would have been em- 
bodied in the Ersatz Reserve, but were rejected 
owing to excess of numbers. 

Over and above the ordin€«y troops thus 
recruited and distributed there was the very 
importfimt class (in 1913 about 18,000) of so- 
called one-year volunteers (Einjahrige). They 
consisted of practically jdLthe sons of weU^ 
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to-do classes, who had had a Oymnasium educa« 
tion emd had passed the examination 
on leaving school which was the one 
cmd only certificate of aptitude for 
the University and subsequently for any 
of the superior branches of Government 
service. Armed with this certificate and. with 
sufficient means to provide their own food and 
equipment, they were allowed to serve in the 
Army for one year only, and enjoyed great 
privileges^ during the period of their service. 
They could choose their own year of service 
up to the age of 23. or, for any reasonable 
cause of delay, up to the age of 26 or 27. They 
could select, moreover, the arm, and in many 
cases the regiment, which they wished to join. 
They formed, afterwards, the main source of 
supply of officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the Reserve. 

The number of non-commissioned officers in 
1914 was about 100,000. As in almost all other 
German walks of life, they bore a great variety of 
titles, but they could be divided for pra<;tic£J 
purposes into a superior class and an inferior — 
the Feldtoehel, or sergeant-major, and the 
Vizefeldwebel, who wore .swords with the 
officer's knot, and the Sergeant and simple 
l/nferoj^zi^r, who hfiid not this distinction. The 
great majority of the non-commissioned officers 
rose from the ranks, and were either men who 
had volimteered at the age of 17 or had re- 
engaged at the end of their two or three years of 



military service. Men with any special aptitude, 
who during their service showed an inclination 
to rejoin, were given special instruction for 
the duties of non-commissioned officers. A 
minority — ^perhaps one-quarter — of the non- 
conunissioned officers came from special schools, 
which were of two kinds — ^preparatory schools 
for boys of 15, who remained two years, and 
" schools for non-commissioned officers," which 
took the pupils from the preparatory schools, 
and any other caYididates between the ages of 
17 and 20 who had good recommendations and 
a good elementary education. Those who 
pe^ssed through both schools could become non- 
conunissioned officers at the age of 19. 

The quality of the non-commissioned officers 
was certainly very various. The general level 
of education, both general and military, was 
high, but system was more powerful than initia- 
tive, and especially among the yo\mger non- 
commissioned officers there was a lack of real 
discipline combined with a taste for authority 
which developed easily into brutaUty. 

The corps of officers of the German Army 
was composed in the main of two classes of can- 
didates, ** c€K)ets," who had received all their 
education in the special cadet schools, and 
youths who, at the end of their ordinary school 
education, had joined the ranks as Fahnenjiinker 
with a view to obtaining commissions. The 
second class, which formed about two-thirds of 
the whole, enjoyed preliminary SMlvantages in 
proportion to their educational attainments, 
and the Emperor WiUiam had eJways endea- 
voured to raise the general level by giving special 
advantages to those who had passed £he 
** abiturient," or leaving, examination of the 
pubUc schools. A small percentage, about 
five or six per cent., had passed one year at a 
university before entering the Army. Two 
tests had to be satisfied by every candidate, 
whatever his origin. He had to pass the general 
examination qualifying him for a commission. 
His nomination had also to b% approved by 
a vote of the officers of the regiment which 
he was to join. This requirement was main- 
tained with absolute rigour, and served to 
uphold the very strong class distinctions in 
the different arms and even in different regi- 
ments of the same arm. It was £kn absolute 
barrier to the entrance, for inst€uice, of Jews, 
whether as officers or reserve officers. 

The cadets were for the most part sons of 
officers or of Civil servemts of the higher grades. 
Having obtained a nomination they entered a 
cadet school at the age of 10, passed a prelimi- 
nary examination at the age of 17, emd then, 
normally, served with the colours for six 
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months as non-commissioned officers. Thence 
they passed into a war school, and obtcdned their 
commissions at about the age of 19. Trained 
to arms as it were from the cradle, and imbued 
with military trcMlitions and military doctrine, 
the officers who C€une from the cadet schools 
retained the stamp throughout their lives. 
Curiously enough, the first cadet companies 
formed in Prussia in 1686 were composed of 
French children whose families had emigrated 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
When the French supply of candidates fell off, 
Frederick William I. reorgeuiized the corps 
by bringing all the schools together in Berlin. 
Frederick the Great improved the system, 
especially by mitigating the severities of the 
training and treating the boys, as he said, ** not 
like farm hands but like gentlemen and future 
officers." In the Seven Yeaxa War he employed 
as officers cadets hardly 14 yeaxa old. The 
schools were kept up with varying success. 
After the we^ of 1870 there was a great increase 
in the number of ccuididates. The Berlin cadets 
were established all together in the famous 
cadet school at Gross-Lichterfelde. There were 
cadet schools eJso at Bensberg, Coslin, Karlsruhe, 
Naumburg, Plon, Potsdam, and Wahlstadt. 

The great Army Law of 1913 involved, as we 
have seen, an addition of no less than 4,000 
officers. Matters were so arranged as to secure 
a considerable improvement in the rate of 
promotion. For some years discontent had 
been growing among the officers themselves, 
and the congestion in the lower ranks of the 
officers* corps of this enormous Army which had 
seen practically no war for more than 40 years, 
caused grave misgivings as to its real efficiency 
in the field. The statistics of 1910 and 1911 
showed that, on the average, Prussian officers 
had to wcat from 14 to 16 yecirs for promotion 
to the rank of captain, and from 11 to 12 years 
more for promotion to the rank of major. In 
Bavaria promotion was considerably more 
rapid, but for the young Prussian officer the 
main hope was to find his way into the General 
Staff, where advancement was sure. 

We have now reviewed the main elements in 
the composition of the great German military 
machine. It is e€isy to realize that its working 
affected closely the whole fabric of society, and 
that the cleums and the spirit of the Army per • 
vaded everything. Although the wars of 1864* 
1866, and 1870 were but a faint memory to the 
greater part of the population, the military 
spirit was kept alive by every possible means, 
in the schools, in the Army itself, and in politics. 
As regcffds the corps of officers, tradition was 
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enormously strong* and it was well supported by 
family and personal interest. The Army was 
ever the most important of all professions, and 
every attempt to lower its position was resisted 
with the utmost vigour. All the well-intended 
and ingenious proposals which emanated from 
Great Britcun and other couiitries for reduction 
or limitation of armaments were of necessity 
doomed to failure, because the German Empire 
was saturated with the belief that the future 
belonged to the strong, and that the only way 
to keep Germany strong was not only to train 
every available maa for service in the field, but 
to keep the whole nation in the strong military 
grip of Prussia and to maintain as the head and 
the mainspring of the State the Prussian military 
caste. Notwithstanding all theories of equal 
opportunity, and even the sincere efforts of the 
Emperor William to check the growth of luxury 
in the Army and especially in ** crack " regi- 
ments, social gradations continued to be 
reflected nowhere so accurately as in the Germeox 
Army List. Conmiissions in the Prussian 
Guard, for instance, and especially in the 
more exclusive regiments, such as the famous 
regiment of Gardes du Ck)rp6, were the undis- 
puted preserve of the great land -owning families. 
And so down to the humblest line regiment in 
the dullest and least desirable frontier garrisons. 
If the prevailing motive at the top of the sca.^e 
was the determination to retsun power — and 
power in the Army meant power throughout the^ 
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State — the prevailing motive lower down in the 
Bcale was pride. For some years before the 
Great War the Army had begim to be infected by 
the luxury and materialism which had come of 
too rapid prosperity and increase of wealth. 
But the great majority, especially of regimental 
officers, were keen, hard, simple, and devoted 
Boldiers, whose only reward for their work was 
the proud position which they enjoyed. On 
the other hand, the level of real intelligence w€W 
not high. Like people in so many other spheres 
of life in Germany, the officers were often well- 
instructed without being well-educated, cock- 
sure and self-satisfied without being intelligent. 
Judged even more by the officers than by the 
men, the German Army was an Army which 
badly needed some sharp l^sons from ex- 
perience and especially from defeats. 

Throughout the officers' corps ran an almost 
universal, if at most times good-natured, 
contempt for civilians as such, and a 
conviction that, while political freedom 
must be tolerated to a certain extent, there 
were well-defined limits beyond which freedom 
must not go. The field of German politics 
was dotted with landmarks and boundaries 
defining the points at which " the military *' 
would as a matter of course intervene. The 
Army devoted its special attention on the one 
hand to the growth of Socialism and on the 
other hand to any culpable moderation in 
dealing with the frontier populations — Alsa- 
tians, Poles, and Danes. In the year before the 
war the famous Zabem affair afforded a peculiar 



illustration of the fact that the Army, and 
not the Government or the Civil Administration, 
was the supreme force in the provinces which 
Bismarck had taken from France. Similar 
tendencies were at least as strong in Posen and 
even in Sohleswig-Holstein. As for Socialism 
it was one of the great resources of military 
eurgument — ^just as, for the matter of that, 
*' militeurism " was one of the great resources 
of Socialist argument. Year after year the 
Reichstag debates on the Army estimates 
consisted of sham fights between the Prussian 
Minister of War, whoever he might be, and 
the Socialist leaders. The Socialists carried 
on an incessant campaign against the brutal 
treatment of recruits, a campaign which had 
some, but not in latter years very much, 
foundation in fact. The Minister of War 
invariably railed against the perils of Socialism 
in the Army, and 8M)cused the Socialists of sowing 
the seeds of mutiny and even of treason. Both 
parties to these disputes knew very well that 
the Army was in no danger whatever from 
public opinion and that in the hour of need 
every German would rally to the flag. 

As to Grerman feeling generally, it would be 
too much to say that the Army was universally 
popular, but military service was accepted as 
a matter of course, and with absolute belief 
not only in its value for the country's defence 
but in its vast importance as a training for 
civil life and for aD organized effort. The 
Socialist party itself based its \mequalled 
organization upon military standards, and tbd 
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training of the whole youth of the country at 
an impressionable age to regard themselves 
as peurt of one great machine wets the root of 
most of the order and discipline that pervaded 
German life and was so impressive and so 
deceptive. It w€W especially deceptive as 
regards the " peace -In ving " character of the 
German people, and concealed realities that 
were all too horribly revealed as soon as the 
German people went to war. From the 
Army the whole people learned the beliefs and 
habits that were afterwards the strongest in 
daily life. They learned to control and also 
to obey, to organize and be organized, and to 
accept as in the nature of things a S3rst6mati: a- 
tion of life that was nothing but a reflection in 
every sphere of the spirit and methods of the 
Prussian Army. 

"We have seen that at the outbreak of war the 
German Army consisted of 25 Army C ^rps. Since 
the increases and changes effected in 1913 they 



were grouped in eight *' inspections.** These 
inspections were at Danzig (General von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron) for the L, XVII., and 
XX. Army Corps ; at Berlin (General von 
Heeringen) for the Prussian Guard Ck>rp8, the 
XII. Army Corps, and the XIX. Armv Corps ; 
at Hannover (General voa Bii^ow) forthe VIT., 
IX., and X. Army Corps; at Mimich (Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria) for the III. Army Corps and 
the I., II., and III. Baveurian Corps ; at 
Carlsruhe, the capital of Baden (the Greoxd 
Duke of Baden) for the VIIT., XIV., and XV. 
Army Corps ; at Stuttgart, the capital of 
Wurtemberg (Duke Albert of Wurtemberg) 
for the IV., XI., and XIII. Army Corps; at 
Saarbriicken (General von Eichhom) for the 
XVI., XVIII, and XXI. Army Corps ; and at 
Berlin (General von Kluck) for the 11:, V. 
and VI. Army Corps. The pectce distribution 
and composition of Army Corps is shown in 
the accompanying table : — 



PEACE DISTRIBUTION AND COMPOSITION OF THE GERMAN FIELD ARMY* 

ON OCTOBER 1, 1913. 
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Prussian Guard 


Berlin . . 


2 


6 


11 


33 


2 


4 


8 


40 


2 


2 


1 


3 


_ 


2 




9 


24 


3 


I. Corps . . 


Konigsberg . . 


2 




8 


24 


- 


3 


6 


30 




1 


- 


2 


2 


2 




9 


24 


3 


II. ,; .. 


Stettin.. 


2 




9 


27 


_ 


2 




20 




2 


_ 


1 


— 


2 




8 


24 
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III. „ .. 


Berlin 


2 




8 


24 




2 




20 




1 


1 


1 


- 


2 




9 


24 


3 


IV. „ .. 


Magdeburg 


2 




8 


24 




2 




20 




- 


2 


1 


- 


2 




8 


24 
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V. 


loosen 
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24 
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VI. ;; .. 
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30 
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24 
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2 
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24 
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Hannover 
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24 
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20 
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1 


- 


2 




8 


24 
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XI. „ .. 


Cassel 
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8 
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2 




20 


- 


1 


1 
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2 


2 




9 


24 
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XII.(lst R.Saxon) 


I)r€»sden 


2 
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24 


2 


2 




20 
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1 


- 


2 
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24 
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XIII. Corps 


Wurtemberg . . 


2 
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27 
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2 




20 
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- 


2 


- 


2 
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24 
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XIV. „ .. 


Karlsruhe 


2 




10 


30 
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2 




20 
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— 
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2 
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24 
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XV. „ .. 


Strassburg 
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24 
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2 




20 
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- 
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2 
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24 
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XVI. „ .. 


Metz . . 
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24 
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3 




30 
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2 




8 


24 
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XVII. „ .. 


Danzig 


2 
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24 
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2 




20 


- 
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2 




8 


24 
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Frankfurt - on - 
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2 
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27 
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20 


- 
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- 


2 
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24 
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XIX.(2nd R. Saxon) 


Leipzig 


2 
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24 
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2 




20 
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- 
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- 


2 




9 


24 
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XX. Corps.. 


Allonstcin 
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24 
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2 




20 
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2 
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24 
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XXI. „ .. 


Saarbriicken . . 


2 
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27 
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2 




20 
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3 


- 


2 




10 


24 
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I. Bavarian . . 


Munich 
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24 
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2 




19 
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2 
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24 
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II. Bavarian 


Warzburg 


2 




8 


24 
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2 




20 
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- 
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2 


2 




9 


24 
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III. Bavarian 


Niirnberg 


2 




8 


24 
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2 




18 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


2 




8 


24 


- 


1 




60 


106 


217 


i51 


ll\ 


55 


110 


547 


14 


28 


23 |25 


20 


50 


100 


211 


600 


33 










66 


9 








110 










63 


3 



•The above table is compiled from Lobdll's Jahrberichto, 1913. Fortress artillery, pioneeis, •*i^^7^if^T^ 
ttlegraph troops, flying corps, and train battalions are omitted. uigiiizea uy '^^J OOQ IC 
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The Generals-in-Commeind were Baron von 
Plettenberg (Prussian Guard) ; von Francois 
(I.) ; von Linsingen (11.) : von Loohow 
(HI.); Si^ von Amim (IV.); von Strantz 
(V.) ; von Pritzelwitz (VI.) ; von Ein«m (VII.) ; 
Tiilff von Tsohepe und Weidenbach (VIII.) ; von 
Quast (IX.) ; von Emmich (X.); Baron von 
Schefter-Boyadel (XI.); von Elsa (XII.) ; 
von Fabeck (XIII.) ; von Hoiningen (XIV.) ; 
von Deimling (XV.) ; von Mudra (XVI.) ; von 
Mackensen (XVII.) ; von Schenck (XVm.) ; von 




GERMANS TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 



Kirchbach (XIX.) ; von Scholtz (XX.); von 
Btilow (XXI.) ; von Xylander (I. Bavarian) ; 
von Mefftini (TI. Bavarian) ; cmd Baron von 
Horn (in. Bavarian). 

Apart from the eight army inspectors there 
were an inspector-general of cavalry in Berlin, 
with inspections of cavalry at Posen, Stettin, 
Strassburg, and Saarbriicken ; an inspector- 
general of field artillery ill Berlin ; an inspector- 
general of garrison artillery in Berlin, with 
inspections at Berlin, Strassburg, and Cologne ; 
cm inspector-general of engineers and fortresses 
in Berlin, with inspections at Berlin^ Posen, 
Strassburg, Mcunz, and Thorn ; an inspector- 
general of communication troops in Berlin, 
with inspections of rculway troops, mihtary 
telegraphs, cmd military aviation and aeronau- 
tics ; a train inspection ; and an inspection of 
machine guns. 

There were also militeury governors cmd com- 
ma ndcmts at the following strong places : — 
Altona, Borkum, Cuxhaven, Geestemiinde, Heli- 
goland, and Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea ; 
Danzig, Friedrichsort, Kliel, Konigsberg, Swine- 
miinde, and Pillau on or near the Baltic ; 
Breslau, Glatz, and Glogau in Silesia ; Posen, 
Thorn, Grandenz, and Feste Boyen, and other 
barrier forte along the eastern frontier ; Metz, 
Bitsche, and Diedenhofen (Thionville) in Lor- 
raine ; Neu Breisach, Hiiningen, Freiburg, 
Strassburg, Germersheim, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Cologne, and Wesel along the Rhino ; Ciistrin 
on the Oder ; Ulm and Ingolstadt on the 
Danube. 

The Emperor, who became supreme in war, 
was supreme in peace also, except for the degree 
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of independence retained after 1870 by the 
Bavarian army and to some extent by the 
Saxon and Wurtemberg forces. A^art from the 
Great General Staff, which is decdt with else- 
where, and the *' inspections " already enume- 
rated, the Emperor's functions were performed 
through the Ministry of War and through his 
Mihtfiry Cabinet. The existence of the Military 
Cabinet, whose head wcus at all times the Em- 
peror's chief agent and mouthpiece, was a 
frequent subject of controversy and the charge 
of dual controf and of interference with the 
powers of the Imperial Chancellor (who was 
responsible for the Ministry of War as for aU 
other Departments of State) and of Parliament 
was often made. In reality serious difficulties 
only arose in times of pob'tical crisis, which were 
always in Germany to a pecuhar extent times of 
intrigue, and the Emperor's Militcury Cabinet, 
no less than his Naval cmd Civil Cabinets, wcus 
a necessary part of the machine of " personal " 
government. It was the business of the 
Militfiry Cabinet to report to the Emperor on 
all militcuy questions and to form a channel 
of commimication between him and the generals 
in command of army corps, cmd also to deal 
with promotions, transfers, and other personal 
questions. 
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The Ministry of War was the supreme ad- 
ministrative authority of the Army responsible 
for recruiting, equipment, commisswat, forti- 
fications, pay, and mobilization. It was 



divided into some half-dozen depcurtments, 
which were subdivided again into sections. 

The finances of the Army were managed 
through a centred bureau (Qeneral MilUarkaaaii 
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The organization of the Army was immensely 
assisted by the perfection of the genered organi- 
zation of the State 8er\ice8 — for example, rail- 
wajrs and telegraphs. Not only was the Army 
ready to assume control of these services, but 
the services were ready to be taken under mili- 
tary control. Immediately after the war of 
1870 the Army began to pay special attention 
to the training of railway troops, able both to 
manage existing railways and to construct new 
ones. The establishment of military control of 
the postal and telegraph systems was effected 
without the least difficulty or confusion. Within 
an hour or two of the dispatch of the ultimatums 
to Russia and France and the declaration of the 
'* state of imminent peril of war,'* the telegraph 
offices all over Germany were in the hands of the 
military, working indeed at higher pressure but 
without any disturbance. 

Not content with universal service at home, 
the Germckn Government in 1913 passed an im- 
portant Law definitely linking up rights of 
nationality with the performance of militcay 
service. It was always one of the bitterest 
blows to German pride that the vast majority of 
German emigrants were finally lost to the 
country. The provision, hitherto existing, that 
residence abroad for more than 10 years involved 
loss of German nationality imless the emigrant 



in Berlin* with a branch for ecM^h army corps 
district. As soon as the Finance Law for the 
year had been passed the Ministry of War fixed 
the distribution of the credits, cmd communi- 
cated with the Army through the Intendtmtur 
of each army corps. So the funds passed 
down to the smallest administrative units — 
a company, or a battery, or a squadron. All 
the administrative services of the Army were 
governed by minutely detttiled regulations, and 
the whole machine was constructed with a view 
to smooth and uniform working in peace time — 
an aim which was certainly attained — ^and to the 
utmost possible speed and precision on mobiliza- 
tion. 

There was, indeed, no army that ever exists 
which was so sure to be found completely ready 
when war began, so perfectly able to strike at 
once with all its force. Only defeats, and a 
series of defeats, could seriously upset such an 
organization. Only a long process of attrition 
could dangerously disturb the elaborate prepara- 
tions for the concentration and movement of 
troops, and for supplying them always and every- 
where with all that they would need in the field. 
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took special steps to preserve his Germaii status 
was repealed. On the other hand, loss of nation - 
ality W£hs rendered certain in the case of Germans 
who failed to perform their military service 



within a fixed time of having been declared 
deserters. Special facilities and extensions of 
time, however, were granted to Germans living 
abroad. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE 

FIELD. 



The Reserve Formations and their Use — The " Sudden Maximum " — Speed in Action — The 
General Staff — Violence in Execution — Study of Detail — ^Expansion in War— Estimate 
OF Available Numbers — Use of Reserves — The Emperor and his Moltke — Commanders — 
The Army Corps Organization — Cavaijiy and Reserve Divisions — Infantry and Machine- 
gun Tactics — Cavalry Tactics — Artillery Tactics — Artuj:^ry Armament — German Heavy 
Howitzers^ — OtAer Troops — Supplies — ^Hospitals — ^Mechanical Efficiency. 



THE peace organization of the German 
»rmy gave, of cotirse, a very in- 
adequate notion of its full strength 
when mobilized for Ckction. Behind 
the units which figured on the peace establish- 
ments, even after their completion to war 
strength, were huge reserves, and the intended 
composition and employment of these reserves 
— ^whether in the form of duplication or triplica- 
tion of active army units or of attachment of 
newly -formed reserve imits to each Army Corps, 
or, again, of their grouping in fresh and indepen- 
dent Army Corps of their own — ^was, as a French 
student remarked but a short time before the 
war, " the great secret of the Supreme Com- 
mand.'* For that reckon it was somewhat 
futile to condemn, on the authority of Clause- 
witz himself, the two-unit organization {regi- 
ments paired in brigcides, brigades paired in 
divisions, divisions paired in Army Corps), for 
nothing would be simpler than to convert 
the binary system into a ternary one, by adding 
a reser\'e regiment to ectch brigade, a reserve 
brigade to a division, and so on at the moment 
of mobilization. 

These, and similes possibilities of variation, 
however, must be considered as the unofficial 
student's reserx'ations forced upon him by the 
imperfection of his data rather than as matters 
kept open for eleventh hour decision by the 
German authorities. The use to which reserve 



formations would be put was, as we have said, 
the secret of the higher command. But it was 
certainly settled both in principle and in 
detail long before the war. Similarly, while 
to outsiders it appeared doubtful whether 
Germany would employ the vast masses of able- 
bodied men who had received no training, no 
such doubt existed in the confidential mobiliza- 
tion schemes. 

This mobilization scheme presented the 
sharpest contrast with that of (llreat Britain. 
For the characteristic of the latter was tliat it 
was based upon the assumption of a long war, in 
which the British Army, small at first, would 
be expanded by an elaborate machinery of 
recruit depots and reserve battalions at home, 
until at the end of the war its strength was 
at a maximum. Under the German system 
its strength was at its greate-st in the first 
days and at its lowest at the close of a war. 
Continental critics were well aware of this 
difference, and, as most of them subscribed to 
the ruling opinion that the war would be a brief 
shock of extreme violence, they reproached 
Great Britain with keeping too large a propor- 
tion of the available trained men in reserve 
formations, destined only to fill gape 
in the first line and meantime idling at 
a moment when every soldier's place was at 
the decisive point. Such was the reproach. 
Whether it was well or ill deserved we need 
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not inquire. It was connected only indirectly, 
if at all, with the other favourite reproach 
that British citizens would not take the " manly 
resolution*' of adopting compulsory service; 
and, indeed, it was only natural that a Con- 
tinental Army which developed its whole power 
in a fortnight or three weeks should recul with 
ameaement that with 120,000 odd serving 
soldiers at home and some 140,000 regular 
reservists, besides specicJ reserves and terri- 
torials registered for foreign service. Great 
Britain could only produce, at the outset, an 
Expeditionary Force of 170,000 men. 

No army in the world represented the theory 
of the sudden immediate maximvim better 
than the German, not even the French, for 
the doctrines of strategy held in honour at the 
flcole de Guerre were be^sed upon the " offensive 
return,'* cmd by that very fact admitted that 
every day had a to-morrow, whereas the ideal 
of the KriegsaJcademie was " the day,'* i.e., 
the battle without a to-morrow, complete cmd 
all sufficing. The question for the French was, 
whether a short service national army would be 
capable of enduring till their to-morrow came. 
And it was the chief virtue of the German 
theory of weur that it was, in theory at least, 
based upon the human nature of citizen-soldiers, 
men capable of one effort of maximum violence 
and possibly little else. In the event the French 
proved their case by proving that the staying 
power of human nature, when fortified by a 
just cause sxid an honest anger, was far greater 
than the German theory admitted. But, 
bearing in mind the likelihood of Germany's 
having to fight for existence on " two fronts ** 
and the consequent desire to bring the struggle 
on one of these fronts to the speediest possible 
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issue, the German theory of war had much to 
recommend it. The bases of that theory, in 
principle and in detail, will be discussed later. 
Our present concern is to show the mutual 
relations of the theory and the army that was 
to put it into practice. 

The theory demanded, first of all, speed in 
action on a le^ge scale — ^not so much actual 
speed of manoeuvre or of march as reduction ' 
to zero of the waste of time that would result 
from imperfect currangements for the larger 
movements of Army Corps and armies — and 
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sound staff-work was the essential condition 
for securing this speed. How successfully 
this condition had been met 1870 and the 
Kaiaermandver of the years of armed peace 
showed. In respect of what may be called 
its business side the German General Staff had 
no superior in the world. It is recorded that 
the casualty' and ammunition returns of the 
troops that fought at Gravelotte and St. 
Privat, on August 18» 1870» were in the hands 
of the general headquarters before dawn on 
the 19th, to serve as the basis for Von Moltke's 
next decision. More than this no ste^ could 
do. But even this staff had its imperfections, 
both on service (as in the cases of the lost 
dispatch of Rezonville cmd the army orders 
of Worth) and on manoeuvres, and if its occa- 
sional errors were to be neutralized this had 
to be done by the troops. Hence the over- 
marching so often noted and criticized on 
manoeuvres. 

The possibiUty of over-marching the men W€W 
itself another means of obtaining speed. The 
condition of weary blankness to which it reduced 
the men was accepted as a necessary evil. What 
mattered was the punctual execution of the 
programme laid down at all costs. But- here 
again it was minutely careful organization of 
regimental detail rather than the pace of the 
individual that wcw relied upon to produce 



the result. Thus it was that in 1870, in 
modem manoeuvres, and in 1914 aUke the 
ground covered by German units wcw astonish- 
ing, even though the troops in themselves were 
slow and heavy. 

The theory demanded, further, extreme 
violence in execution — ^that is, cm output of 
power so great that it would have wrecked 
delicate machinery. Simphcity and strength, 
therefore, were just as characteristic of the 
German Arm^ system as thorough organization. 

Lastly, as the attempt to produce by envelop- 
ment a day of battle that needed no morrow 
of pursuit required great extension of front, and 
therefore either extraordinarily high develop- 
ment of the lateral commimications or, in the 
alternative, deployment at the outset in accor- 
dance with a preconceived euid imalterable plan, 
it followed that the German Army and all its 
material auxiliaries, such as railway platforms 
and loop lines, could and had to be arranged 
and prepared in peace in accordance with 
plans Guid time-tables studied and considered 
at leisure — ^in accordance, in fact, with the 
" Fundamental Plan." 

On these foundations the German Army 
organization was built up imtil 1912. After 
that yefiur, indeed, there was a noticeable ten. 
dency to develop it on different lines, owing to 
the rise of new military Powers to the south- 
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eckst of Austria and to the " speeding-up " 
of the Russian Army. But up to the declara- 
tion of war in 1914 the tendency had done no 
more than round of! the old system as a 
preparation for a new one, and in point of 
organization the army that took the field 
in that year was, substantially, the army that 
had been conceived 20 years before ctfid slowly 
matured. What other qualities and possi- 
bilities had been sacrificed to the perfection of 
the organization the story of the we^ itself 
will show in due course. But the military 
machine, as a machine, was strongly built, 
powerful, speedy, and well oiled. 

Let us see, first, how the peace organization 
of the active army was supposed to function 
on mobilization. At any given moment the 
infantry — ^to take the most important arm 
first— consisted of the professional officers and 
non-commissioned officers and two-year con- 
tingents of conscripts. The pecM^e establish- 
ment of the infantry battalion stood in 1914 
at about 740 for certain corps* and 670 for the 
rest. To complete to a war establishment 
of about 1,080, no corps required more than 
36 per cent, of reservists, f and some needed only 
20 per cent. In other words, hardly one 
vear*s contingent of reservists was needed 
for the completion of the active unit to war 
establishment. Cavalry, as in most other 
countries, had one more squadron in pe€M:e than 
in war — in this ccwse 6 to 4 — and it rode out of 
barracks for field service with few or no reservists, 
either men or horses, in its ranks. In the artil- 
lery, the serious defect of low horse establish- 
ment had been removed, and the foot (heavy) 
artillery had been increased, both as to number 
of units and establishment, an increase which 
was to have no small influence on the war. 
These few details will serve to show the cjkre 
that was taken to make the first-hne army as 
professional as was humanly possible within 
the limits imposed by citizen recruiting and 
short service. It is true that the increased 
establishments referred to were recent — they 
formed, in fact, the greater part of the changes 
consequent upon the Balkan wars — ^but it is 
eqn Uy true that they took effect upon the 
army of 1912. It was as though a rebuilding 
of the old edifice upon new lines had been begun 
by the strengthening of the structure as it 
stood. 

Another portion of the peace mechanism 
provided the cadres for reserva units. 

* About 46 per cent, of the infturtfy weie on tbe hiiber estab- 
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Following the excunple of France, Germany 
had provided her active peace regiments with 
supernumerary officers of the higher ranks, 
whose future task it was to form the thousands 
of reservists whom the mobilized active imit 
did not need (viz., the four classes aged 
25-28) into reserve regiments. Up to 1913 
it had been intended to form one reserve 
battalion, but the increase of recruit intake 
and establishments in 1913 set free enough 
reservists for the formation of two reserve 
battalions per active regiment. And not only 
the reserve, but also the Landwehr of still older 
men, had its expansion mechanism. The majors 
administering Landwehr districts became, on 
mobilization, commanders of Landwehr batta. 
lions. 

In sum, the units of the principal arms in 
1914 could be estimated with fair accuracy ae 
follows : — 



Active 
Reserve . 
Landwehr 



Battalions of 
Infantry. 



669 
434 
310 



Sonadronsof 
Cavalry 



650 

About 

300t 



Batteries of 
Field Art.* 



633 

300t 

§ 



•IndodiDg hone artillery beftteriee. 

tWonkl mnoteUy indiidB Laodwebr men to eome extent, as re. 
eervitte were required to man tLe ammunition columne of the 
mobUJaed actire army* 

tSeaenro aqaadtone. i.e.. drafting depOCa. of active reglmenta 



fVery small deduction need be made for miVkt tr ttie c^blMi- 
ment is a minimum and not a maximum ; 8 to p^ cent, additional 
conscripttt being taken m yearly to meet " wastige." 



ILack of horses would make, the mobiUsatioo o( these Mttertes^ 
very dUBcolU uigiuzea oy 'v.j \^ \^ '^ l v^ 
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PRINCE VON BULOW. {Totical. 

Formations of older men (Landsturm) for 
local defence scevcely concern us, except in so 
far as they released Leuidwehr \mits for line- 
of-commimication service near the front. In 
respect of this branch, the German organization 
was in no way superior to that of France and 
other belligerents, more stringent administra- 
tion of the liability lists being coimterbalanced 
by the lack of that local initiative which in this 
local service is worth more than bureaucratic 
efficiency. 

As regards the total military force at the 
disposal of the Emperor, an estimate of 1913 
gave : — 

Active army reserve, and Landwehr, 

all trained (3,700,000 gross), net . . 3,100,000 

Ersatz reserve (surplus of annual con- 
tin(ifent« — ^.c, men of active army and 
reserve age, who, though fit, had never 
served) 900,000 

Others liable, mostly imtrainod, of all ages 
and trained men over 36 (gross about 
6,000,000), net, say 3,000,000 

7,000,000 
net 

Of these trained men, the units of the 

active army, reserve and Landwehr (1,403 



battalions, 850 squadrons, 933 batte^*:es, 
plus engineers, train, &c.) would absorb 
about 2,100,000, or somewhat less, leaving 
one million trained men, as well as necu'ly 
the same number untrained in hand. More 
than half of these 1,900,000 would be available 
for replacing casualties in the active array, even 
after all garrisons, railway guards, &c.,had been 
provided for on a liberal scale, both in officers 
and in men. 

Now this capfikcity for sustained war at first 
sight appears to be opposed to the first objcicts 
of German organization — ^the sudden blow of 
maximum violence. The discrepancy is, how- 
ever, only apparent, for however boldly Ger- 
many staked the whole of her finest troops on 
the chance of crushing her western neighbour in 
three weeks, she had to make allowance tor 
the needs of " containing " that neighbour 
when the active regiments hastened eastward to 
deal with the Russians. Just as in the first 
stage little more than reserve formations would 
be told off to delay the Russians while the 
active army crushed France, so too in a second 
stage, not only hcwi the gaps in her active 
army, now opposed to Russia, to be filled, but 
extra reserve formations hod to be provided 
on a grand scale in order to hold France down 
when conquered. 

A single active army — as neeurly professional 
and as independent of reservists as possible — 
two sets of reserve formations, one to go west 
with the Active Army and to remain in the 
west, the other to hold the east imtil the Active 
Army could be trcuxsferred thither ; in SMldition, 
coast defence troops, fortress garrisons, and 
railway guards, and unformed masses of indi- 
viduals to replace casualties in each and all of 
these categories of service imits— such, in brief, 
seems to have been the composition of the 
German Army in 1914. 

The effective command of these millions weis, 
as in 1870, vested in the Kaiser, who as 
•* Supreme War Lord '* (Oherste Kriegsherr) 
of the Empire enjoyed powers, even in the 
kingdoms of other members of it, such as not 
even the Tsar exercised over the Russiaz? cumies* 
He was both King and commander-in-chief, as 
every HohenzoUem ruler hcwi been before him. 
His experience in hemdling troops on manoeuvres 
was probably as great as that of any man living, 
and his favourate finale, the chcurge of cavalry 
masses, though ridiculed in other countries, was 
regarded by some few level-headed critics as a 
proof of nerve and judgment, for men who can 
handle 50 or 60 squadrons at the gallop are, and 
always were, rare in any army What was 
more doubtful than his cf^]piJry:,jcij;iali^i$ 
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capacity as supreme director of millions. Of 
the cold, stecuiy mind, the shrewdness, the sense 
of proportion of Moltke, he had given no evi- 
dence. It was fortunate for Prussia that her 
modem military system had been designed at a 
time when the ruling Hohenzollern was not a 
first-class soldier, and needed a chief of the great 
General Staff to "keep him straight." The 
institution of this office had had as its result, 
first, the effacement of the King as initiator of 
strategical and tactical operations ; secondly, 
the possibility of selecting the best general of the 
Army, irrespective of seniority, as the real direc- 
tor of operations (since he was only an adviser 
to the King and not a commander sot over his 
seniors) ; thirdly, the intimate correlation of 
peckce -preparation and weur-£ustion» in that the 
some officer and his staff managed both ; and, 
lastly, the combination both of authority and of 
responsibility in the head of the State. This 
peculiar method of command, tried in two wars, 
had succeeded. But William I. was both a 
veteran of the campaigns agsdnst Napoleon, 
and a man of remarkable solidity of character, 
and his Moltke was a very great soldier. No 
one could prophesy an equcdly eesy wondng of 
the system when the commander-in-chief w£» 
both imaginative cmd erratic and the chief of 
staff €ui ordinary general. But the Germans 
pinned their fsdth to the system of combining 
the man of highest authority with the man 
selected for greatest technical ability. The 
system — always the system ! 

For the purpose of operations the General 
Headquarters then consisted of the Kskiser cuid 
the Chief of the General Staff. The units imme- 
diately controlled by them were styled armies, 
and numbered I., II., &c. In mcuiy cases, 
though not in aJl, the army commanders were 
the ** Army inspectors *' of peace. For some 



years before the war the 25 Army CJorps had been 
grouped for purposes of inspection and trcuning 
under these inspectors, of whom latterly there 
were eight. It had been assumed that these 
generals would command armies composed of 
the €urmy corps with which they had dealt 
in peckce. This was not in all cases done. But 
the principle remained, and the forces in the 
field were divided into armies, each under its 
own army commander and consisting of three 
or more eamy corps and one or more cavalry 
divisions, according to the part entrusted to 
each in the " fundcunented plan." 

The Bxmy corps, without reserve formations 
incorporated in it, was the basic unit of the 
Army. In peace time it consisted of two 
divisions, each of two infantry brigades ( = four 
regiments = twelve battalions);* one cavalry 
brigade, €«id one field artillery brigade. To 
one or other of the divisions were attcKshed a 
light infantry battalion, a pioneer battalion 
(equivcdent to the British field units of Royal 
Engineers), and a battalion of train (Army 
Service Corps). 

As a rule each corps, division, &c., was 
recruited and stationed in its own eurea, and 
from this fact had resulted a considerable 
cuivantage in speed of mobilization, since the 
unites reservists were close at hand. But the 
absorption of all the Polish, Alsatian and 
Lorraine recruits in the units of the V., XV., 
€«id XVI. corps was naturally dangerous, 
and these corps drew recruits from all over 
the Prussian dominions, as also did the Corps 
d'Hite of the Gufiuti ; as, however, these units 
were frontier corps, they stood on an exception- 
ally high peace footing and needed few reser- 



•Thifi stAtament held good In the case of 16 oocps: the othefs 
(y>iitaliied 9. 10 and. in the case of the Guard. 11 reslinents. A* 
oorpe with 10 or more reslments formed an extra brigade. 
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vistB, so that their more general recruiting did 
not impair their rapidity of mobilization.* 

In close connexion with this territorial re- 
cruiting stood the organization of "' Landwehr 
' districts " above mentioned, whereby the 
closest touch was maintained between the 
recruits of the district, its serving soldierSy 
and its reservists of all ages. It had formerly 
been the practice to split up the units of each 
corps in many towns, with a view to preserving 
this loccd touch ; but in more recent years 
the risk of smedl isolated units falling into a 
stagnant condition had been seen, and though 
the system was retained, it was supplemented, 
at great expense, by the provision in ecKsh 
corps eurea of a central training camp, in which 
the troops spent the summer in compeuiy. 



*The fonner objections to tbe employment of Hanoverians tai 
the X. Corps had practically ceased to be valid, and tliat corps 
was to all intents and purposes territorially reoruited. 



In war, one division of ea<sh corps gave up 
its cavalry brigade and its horse artillery, 
which went to form part of a cavsJry division,* 
and the other brigade was broken- up so as to 
give each division of the corps a regiment of 
divisional cavalry. 

Thus cleared of the units that belonged to 
it only for purposes of peace recruiting cuid 
administration, the normal corps consisted of 
two divisions cuid an extra battalion of infcuitry, 
two cavsJry regiments att€iched to the divisions, 
two field artillery brig€uies,t one to ea<sh divi- 
sion, and techniccd and departmental troops, 
as shewn in the diagreun annexed. 



*There had been prolonged controversy on the subject of the 
permanent cavalry division, but. except in the Guard, no organised 
cavalry division existed in peace. 

tTheee were for larger units than the British Field Artillery 
** brigade." whldl was a lleutenant-coloners command of three 
batteries, whereas the German was a major-general's oommacd 
of two field artillery regimenti. 
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A Reserve division, whether forming the 
third division of an active corps or grouped 
with other reserve divisions, was similar in 
strength and organization to an active division, 
except that it had only one regiment of field 
artillery (6 batteries) insteeid of two. The 
larger units of the Landwehr, grouped by 
themselves or with reserve units, varied 'in 
composition according to the resources available 
on mobilization and their special tasks. 

The strength of the army corps of 25 battalions, 
eight squadrons, and 24 field batteries, with its 
combatant and non-combatant auxiliaries, wets, 
according to Le^nert'd Handbuch for 1913,41,000 
all ranks with 14,000 horses and 2,400 vehicles, 
guns included. That of a cavalry division, 
without auxiliaries other than those shown in 
the diagram (*) was 5,000 men, 5,300 horses, 
and 200 vehicles inclusive of gims. It will be 
observed, therefore, that the German army 
corps was practically equivalent to two British 
divisions, but that a German cavalry division 
was little more than half aa strong eus, emd much 
less completely equipped in technical troops 
than, the British. Nor had the German division 
€Uiy heavy guns, although the army corps 
WM usually provided with one heavy howitzer 
battalion. The equipment of the Germans in 
machine guns was also less complete. We have 
hitherto considered the units of each arm simply 
aa blocks to be arranged in large cuid small boxes 
called corps, divisions, and brigades. It remains 
to described their structure and their working 
in rather more detail. 

The infcmtry regiments, commanded by a full 
colonel, had three battalions, each com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel or a major, and 
a machine gun company. The battalion had 

(•) The proTlaioD of a cavaliy tntin was another oontroveralal 
lubject Id Germany. There waa much to be said for It, but it Is 
worth noting that in Great Britain the cavalry train introduoed in 
101 1 was abolished in 1018. 



four compeuiies, commanded by mounted 
captains, and the company three platoons, 
under subalterns. The war strength of the 
company in officers and men was 270, which 
gave about 250 rifies for the firing line. Thus, 
broadly, the strength of tho 12-company 
regiments was 3,000 rifles. 

The machine gun company of the regiment 
had six guns, the same proportion to the 
battalion as in the British Army. But the 
different organization must be noted, for it 
had reference to a different idea of the uses 
of machine guns. AVhereas in the British 
and French Army these weapons were scattered 
by pairs amongst the battalions at the outset 
with a view to aiding the development of 
maximum fire power from a minimum number 
of men, thus economizing defensive forces for 
the benefit of the eventual counter-atteick, 
the German machine guns were massed in a 
group and regarded as a reserve of fire, which 
enabled the local commander to dispense with 
human reserves cmd to put his whole force of 
rifles into action from the first without fear. 
Here is an example of tacticcd doctrine 
and formal organization dovetailing into 
one another. The machine gun is a compendium 
of some fifty rifles, and was so regcutied in 
all armies ; in the French and British it 
was deployed at the outset in order 
to allow the equivalent number of men to be 
reserved, and in the Germeui it was reserved 
in order to allow these men to be deployed 
at the outset. The German infantry machine 
guns were conveyed on the march in a wagon, 
and when unpacked for action were fitted 
underneath with sleigh-runners and dragged 
across country.* 



*The cayahr machine gun battery (one per division) was somewhat 
differently organised. 
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The weapon of the infantry soldier was 
the excellent long rifle of 1898, with a box 
magazine taidng a clip of five cartridges at a 
time. 

In the infeintry company a certain number 
of buglers, range-takers, and signallers formed 
a small party under the captain^s orders, distinct 
from the platoons — an arrangement thot had 
been copied by the British Army from the 
Glerman a short time before the war. 

The ruling idea of infantry tactics was the 
development of the greatest possible fire-power, 
which it w€£ sought to produce by forming 
very strong firing lines at long range so as to 
open fire simult€uieously when more effective 
ranges were reached. Behind this strong firing 
line came supports, also deoloyed, so as to be 
able to fill up tlie gaps along the length of t'ne 
firing h'ne as men were shot or straggled away 
for safety. Not dash, but sheer power, was the 
ideal. Even the bayonet charge was regarded 
as merely a way of " presenting for payment the 
cheque drawn by rifle-fire," as the sequel 



rather than the culmination of the infantry 
attack. In the interests of this theory the 
Germans had their infantry formations princi- 
pally selected, if not exclusively, with a view 
to rapid deployment. The old *' company 
column " of 1870 — platoons in hne one behind 
the other — was freely used under the name 
of " column of platoons," and a new " company 
column " had been introduced which affords 
yet another example of the dovetailing of doc- 
trine and organization. In appearance it was 
exactly the same as a French or British " line of 
platoons in fours," but whereas in the armies 
of the Allies it was a formation for manoeuvring 
under fire in Germany it was used to reduce 
the time of deployment to a minimum, so as 
to show that powerful fire-front to which the 
Crermans pinned their faith as rapidly as 
possible. Their confident belief in the power 
of fire to win battles has already been mentioned 
in connexion with machine guns, and it will be 
sufficient here to note that it underlay all their 
severely practical formations, from that of the 
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division on the march down to that of the 
platoon under shrapnel fire. 

The unit of the cavalry, as always, was the 
squadron of about 160 sabres — *' lances " 
would be a better expression, since the whole 
of the German cavalry, and not the Uhlans 
alone, were armed with the lance. The regi- 
ment on service had four squadrons of this 
strength, commanded by captains with 
subalterns in charge of the " troops," of which 
there were four to the squadron. No arm of 
the service had been the object of more 
severe criticism and attack than the cavalry, 
and the events of the South Africcui War and 
the ManchurJeux Ccunpaign had not been en- 
couraging to the champions of the old knee- 
to-knee charge, in which for a generation before 
1900 the Germans had excelled all others. 
Even in Germany the orthodox views on 
cavalry had been rudely challenged, and so 
high an authority as Bemhardi had openly 



joined the heretics. At one time, only a couple of 
years before this war, it had even been seriously 
proposed that the German trooper should be 
armed with the rifle and bayonet. In this 
instance, then, German tactical ide£» both 
official and unofficicd were in a state of flux, 
and no certain indication as to the detsuls of 
cavalry fiction could have been discerned in 
advance. There were, of course, general 
principles, such as that of reconnaissance by 
cavalr^*^ masses • as the best basis of general 
strategic dispositions — a principle which the 
opposite party flatly denied — but in so far as 
these were true there was nothing new about 
them, and in so f Ckr £» they were new tho 
doctrines of the Bemhardi school were at 
least questionable. What the special quality, 
the differentia, of German cavalry was to be 
was then imknown. Formerly it had excelled 
on its own solid ground in the horsemastersl^ 
and individual riding that Schmidt, Rosenberg, 
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Seutft-Pilsach, and cavalry leaders of their 
stamp had made the basis of the grand charge. 
Now, not only had its enemies learned as much, 
but it was doubtful whether the grand charge 
would figure in the new cavalry tactics at all. 
The regimental organization of the field artillery 
is shown in the diagram. For each infantry 
division one regiment vraa available, e€tch of 
two groups (Abteilungen) of three six-gun 
batteries and a light ammunition column. 
In one of the two regiments a howitzer group 
was substituted for one of the gun groups. 
Each battery had, in addition, an '' observation 
wagon," from the ladder of which its captain 
directed the fire. To each gun one battery 
wagon was allotted, but all these weigons, 
collectively called the echelon {stqffel), marched 
in rear of the guns and only three were normally 
brought up alongside the guns in action. Herein 
the German artillery procedure presented a 
sharp contrast to the more up-to-date methods 
of the French and the English, whose batteries 
always had one wagon per gun and sometimes 
more in the fighting line, as well as a second 
and even a third in the wagon line. This 
comparative poverty of immediate ammuni- 
tion supply the Germans expected to make good 
by mecuis of the light ammunition column, 
which w£» organized on the basis of one wagon 
per gun. The British and German S3rstems 
may thus be compared : — 

Wagons per battery — 

German firing battery, 3 ; staff d, 3 ; 

light ammunition colunm, 6=12.* 

British firing battery, 6 ; wagon line, 6 ; 

brigade ammunition column, 6=1 8.* 

As in the case of the cavcJry, so in that of 
the artillery, tactical ideas in Germany were 
in a state of flux. But whereas in the case of 
the cavalry the disputants on both sides were 
well abreast of the times, in that of the artillery 
an unfortunate blimder of the higher authorities 
had compelled the arm to lag behind the same 
arm in pther countries, and that at a pericd in 
which artillery was developing with imheard of 
rapidity. In 1896 the Germeui Government 
decided to rearm its field batteries with the 
C/96 gun, a breech-loader that was probably 
better than any gun of corresponding date in 
other armies. This was ccurried out at enormous 
expense almost immediately. But in 1897 
France rearmed with an entirely new class of 
gun, the quick-firer, and it soon became evident 
that artillery tactics and even tactics in general 
had been revolutionized. Germany, found 

*Plus ffon-limben In each case ; the obflervation WBffon cf the 
German XntXUn aleo carried lonie ammonition. 
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wanting for once in that shrewd foresight with 
which she is generally credited, had to face the 
fact that her brand-new guns were out of date. 
But as it was impossible to spend fresh millions 
on a rearmament there was nothing to be done 
but to watch and wait. Lest moral should suffer 
it was asserted that the '96 gun was " practic- 
ally " a quick-firer, Bsxd that no revolution in tac- 
tics, artillery or other, had come about in con- 
sequence of the new French weapon. Thus 
the methods and instructions of field artillery 
training remained in the breech-loader era 
while other armies were successively following 
the lead of France. The points of the quick- 
firer are somewhat technical, but they can be 
sunmied up roughly in one phrase — the steady 
carriage and the free-recoiling gun. The 
anchoring of the ccirriage made it possible to 
fire with far greater speed, since the gun- 
carriage did not leap b€M3k on firing, and had not 
to be re-layed at each round, as of old. It 
made indirect fire from behind cover com- 
paratively easy, since the carriage accurately 
kept its position 8uid angles once measured 
from an observing station held good 
in action. The recoil of the gun 
along the set path of its guides or 
runners was so smooth that the accuracy 
of fire was greater than it had ever been. And, 
lastly, the gun-carriage remaining steady, the 
men serving the gim could take cover behind 
a 'gun-shield and had not at every round to 
stand clear of the wheels. In every one of^ 
these important points the German gim, good 
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of its kind as it was, was totally wanting, and 
its tfkJtics had necessarily to conform — or 
rather were prevented from following the 
progress of other artilleries. Presently the 
crisis passed as a means was found of converting 
the guns so as to recoil on an anchored carriage. 
It became " 96/NA," a true quickfirer, though, 
as was to be expected, not a very successful 
one. In power .and general quality it was 
inferior to the gun of any European Power's 
first line army, and equivalent, or nearly so, 
to the British Territorial Army's converted 
16-pounder. One advantage, however, it 
possessed over better models — it was very light 
to man-heuidle in action. What other possi- 
bilities had been S€icrificed to this no one but 
the designers could tell. But the advantage, 
so far as it went, was incontestable. It must 
be noted however that the gun limbered up 
and travelling was quite as heavy as other field- 
gun equipments elsewhere. In other respects, 
such as speed of ranging and ewjcuracy of 
shrapnel fire imder normal conditions,* ease of 
switching batteries on to successive targets, 
&c., the Grermans were at a very great dis- 
advantage, and if the infantry that underwent 
its fire in 1914 spoke of it with respect, it was 
chiefly because time -shrapnel fire on a Ickrge 
scale had never been experienced by that 
infantry. Destructive bombardment of ac- 
curately located trenches by German field- 
guns was occasionally, if not frequently, re- 
corded, but in its function — the chief function 



•Hence, probably, the desperate efforta made by the Germaiw 
to take ranges by means ot spies, reported by British and other 
•oldlerR in the vest. 



of field artillery— of covering the infantry's 
advance to the assault, the cool shooting of 
the British infantry on the defensive proves 
it to have failed. 

But if the field gun and its tactics were 
below the most modem standards, the 
howitzers, both great and small, were of the 
most modern cuid formidable types, and it 
is probable that most of the effect achieved 
by the German fiurtillery in the w€ur was the work 
of the howitzers. 

The field howitzers (4*lin. calibre), as we 
have S€dd, formed part of the field artillery of 
the divisions and were organized in the same 
way, in a group (ahuilung) of three six-gun 
batteries and eonmunition colunm.. The heavy 
howitzers were, however, manned by the foot 
artillery (corresponding to the British Royal 
garrison' artillery). A heavy field howitzer 
battalion horsed for field service with eux army 
corps consisted of four four-gun batteries of 
6in. (15c/m.) howitzers with two extra observa- 
tion w€igons to enable the whole to work in two 
two -battery groups. The battery of four guns 
had an observation wagon, four first wagons with 
the guns, four second wagons in the staffel, 
and a light ammunition column. The mobility 
of these weapons was roughly that of the 60- 
poimder long gun of the British Army. 

Heavier still were the mortars*, of 8.4in. and, 
for siege purposes, of llin. calibre, on special 
wheeled carriages, of w^hich the wheels were 
equipped so as to give a good bearing both on 

*A certain nomber of batteries ^ere equipped with 4in. and 5in. 
long guns instead of heavy howitzers ami mortaa. -^ ^^p^ ^^^ 
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the road aad on the ground when firing* This 
device had been so feur perfected that the great 
llin. howitzers (mortars) which had hitherto 
required concrete beds were brought into action 
before the Belgian fortresses, on their own 
wheels. 

The horse artillery, of which 11 groups were 
provided for the service of 11 line cavalry 
divisions, were organist in four-gun batteries. 
The gun was simply the field gun stripped of 
the gunners, their kits, and various other 
weights, and not a lighter piece in itself as 
was the British horse artillery gun. 

The foot €u*tiUery allotted to fortresses and 
the fortress engineers falls outside the scope 
of the present chapter, which deals with field 
armies and field unita only. Little need be 
said, too, of the field engineers, who were 
styled pioneers, except that the sharp division 
of the whole technical £urm into fortress cuid 
barrack engineers and field pioneers is in 
complete contrast to the orgeuiization ot the 
British royal engineers, who form one large 
corps, of which all peuts are officially considered 



'Rather because oiily 22 were available under the previous 
aii-ffiin battery onranization for 38 cavalry brigades thau from 
Keneral acceptance on tactical grounds of the foiv-gun principle, 
vhich in other countries bad rapidly grown in foToor fllDce Uie 
adoption of the <iuick-&rer. 



to oe interchangeable. Sh<nt]y before the ^ 
it had been suggested that the Glerman system 
should be adopted in Great Britain, but the 
controversy which grew out of the suggestion 
showed a very strong opposition to the pro- 
posal, and while pioneer battalions are abso- 
lutely indispensable in undeveloped oountriee 
such as India, there was certcdnly nothing in the 
performances of the German pioneer companies 
in 1870 to warrant acceptemce of the dual 
organization by others. 

Another point to be noted is that aU such 
branches as telegraphy, ear service, and raUway 
troops were in Crermany completely separated 
from both the engineers and the pioneers, and 
formed a class by themselves as '* conmiunica- 
tion troops " (verkehrstruppen). How far 
these communication troops entered into the 
composition of the army corps the diagraoM 
above indicate ; the remainder wore, of course, 
allotted to the service of lines of commimication. 
Cyclists, other than those employed as dispatoh 
riders, had been for many yeaors regarded with 
disfavour in Germany. A short time before 
the war, however, their utility for certain 
combatant services was at last admitted, and 
det€u;hment8 (of the strength of a small com- 
pany) were formed by the light infantry 
battalions {jdgers) as infantry supports for the 
advanced cavalry divisions. 

Signallers, other than telegraphists, were 
an ill-developed branch in Germany m else- 
where, for it was only in the British Army that 
visual signalling had been brought to any high 
degree of usefulness. In Germany, as late as 
five years before the war, flag signalling had only 
been used for communication between buttfl 
and firing points at target practice. 

Supply was controlled by the train and the 
staB. officers representing that branch of the 
service on the staffs of armies, corps, and divi- 
sions. In general, local resoiurces were used as far 
as possible, but there was of course a full organiza- 
tion for supply from the rear, and in the soldiers* 
haversacks there were two or more ** iron '* 
rations as emergency supplies. The complete 
break with horsed transport traditions that had 
been possible for Great Britain, with her small 
Army euid her l€u*ge resources in motor lorries, 
was not so for Germany, whose mechanical 
transport' vehicles, in spite of heavy subsidieE 
from the State, were not .numerous enoughs to 
deal with the supplies of her huge forces in 
the British way. In its broadest outline, 
therefore, the system of supply from the rear 
was a construction of horsed magetzinee and 
" road-trains " (petrol tractors with trucks) 
analogous to that of the BritishArmy between 
uigiLizea uy v^VjOpc lv. 
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1906 and 1911, with the exception — ^an impor- 
tant one, as all staff officers know — that there 
seems to have been no accumulation of stores 
at an " advanced dep6t," but a daily dispatch 
to one or more changeable '* railheads.'* Such 
magazines as there were in the neighbourhood 
of the fighting area were ** field depots " for 
the storage of requisitioned supplies. Infantry 
companies, &c., were furnished with travelling 
kitchens. The train waa as usual divided into 
baggage sections and supply portions, and the 
latter were organized and their wagons packed 
by sections of one day's food each. 

The system of medical aid in the field differed 
from that of the British Army chiefly in>^the 
greater development of the regimental aid 
post system and the absence of the clearing 
hospital, which in the British system was 
intended to free the field ambulances of wounded 
at the earliest possible moment. The German 
system, in short, was one of field hospitals rather 
than one of field ambulances.* But the 
main poinf©, the principle of evacuating wounded 
as fast as possible and placing them in line of 
commimication or base hospitals, wets common 
to both — indeed to all — armies. The cunmuni- 
tion supply of the infantry was secured first 
by company ammimition wagons, whose contents 
— as in the British service — were brought to the 
firing line by the incoming supports and reserves ; 
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and secondly by the divisional ammunition 
columns*, which formed the most advanced 
portion of the train, half a day's march behind 
the troops. 

The organization of these auxiliary services 



*Field hospitals formed part of the tralna aod not, as did 
BritJsb field ambuUmcee, of the first-line transport. 



*KoC the liffht ammonltion columns of the artillery, as in the 
BritMi service. 
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was, in short, minute and thorough. But it 
was certainly questionable whether it was up 
to date. 

The same might indeed be said of the fighting 
troops themselves. Foreign observers who 
had attended the KaisermarUfver , yecur after 
year were agreed upon the fact that the German 
Army was a wonderful machine. But many 
if not most of them noted at the same time 



that the elements of the machine — the human 
beings, the short-service citizens — had been 
sacrificed to mechanical efficiency, and that 
if the fate of a modem battle, aa all asserted — 
Germans as emphatically as any — depended 
upon the qualities of the individual soldier, 
the German Army would fcJl far below the 
reputation for invincibility that it had arrogated 
to itself. 
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German Tactics Accompanying the " Tidal Wave." 



ON land, the conflict of Germany 
with France and Great Britain was 
a conflict not only of principles 
and of men cmd of weapons, but also 
one between different ideas on the methods of 
conducting militeury operations. Some of the 
differences were derived from ctfid others 
governed the principles, the men, and the arms. 
If, therefore, we are to understand the opera- 
tions of the w€u* aright, it is necessary to realize 
the nature of the rival; cdmost opposed, theories 
of wfiur which were put into practice in those 
operations. 

It has already been remarked that the 
German organization stands in closer relation 
to the German doctrines of strategy ctfid tcM^tics 
than the French organization to the French 
principles. For in Germany the Government 
through its police-like biireaucracy has a far 
greater hold on the individual citizen than in 
France, and it had had that hold for so long that 
several successive army systems based upon it 
had come and had their day and gone again. 
In other words, purely strategic and tactical 
considerations could be allowed for in the forms 
and framework of the Army to an extent that 
would not have been possible in a community 
less wealthy (like Japan) or one more in- 
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dividualized (as in the case of France), or one 
in which defence problems were manifold in 
kind and vajrying in degree (as in Great Britain). 
Germany's military problem, on however great 
a scale it seemed to be set, was in reality a 
simple one, and simplicity cmd power were 
the main elements of the military system 
adopted to solve it. Nevertheless, traditions 
and matters of external and internal policy 
had their effect here as elsewhere upon the 
military system, cuid it was not a slight one. 

To begin with, 1866 and 1870 had imbued the 
Grerman Army and the German people at large 
with a conviction that, in general, their organi- 
sation — a single-line army which was a com- 
promise between the regular professional type 
and the national militia type — was that ntost 
suited to the circumstemces of a European War 
of the future, and the fact that other nations 
copied their system more or less slavishly after 
1870 made of this conviction a creed of self- 
satisfaction. When from time to time Germem 
officers preached that the Empire was in danger, 
it was not in the beUef that matters were really 
in that case, but with the intention of improving 
still more upon their formidable war engine. 
The bible of this tradition was the Official 
History of the 1870 war. But th^authorities 
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and observant officers of all ranks who had been 
through that war knew well that the army of 
1870 was imperfect in many vital points, cmd, as 
a first reform, the authorities set about imposing 
the Prussian military institutions upon the 
South German contingents, in the name of 
simplicity, and aoua-entendu in that of power, 
since it was not only the want of homogeneity 
but also the lack of discipline cmd ** drive ** 
in battle that had made those contingents so 
feeble. The process of forming the homogeneous 
army was neither easy nor pleascuit, for 
it involved putting strict officially-minded 
Prussians in the midst of easy-going South- 
erners as comrades in field and mess ; and in one 
respect it was even necessary to infringe upon 
the historic territorial system of recruitment, 
since it was obviously impossible to put Hano- 
verians en masse into the X. Corps, or Alsatians 
in the XV. 

This process of Prussianizing the Army was 
practically completed in about 30 years, and 
thus, when the Great War came, it had taken 
efifect for 15 years or so. 

There were yet other things to be done. 
The tactical results of 1870 — ^the first war in 
which breech-loader met breech-loader — ^were 
hard to digest, and it is safe to say that for 
many years no two groups of officers held 
exactly the same opinions on the most serious 



questions of tactics. No authority in the world 
has less liking for chaos than the Prussian, 
but authority was powerless to deal with the 
men of 1870 — ^whom it had so well taught to 
exercise "initiative" — and the old 1812-1848 
drill -book was retained for parade purposes 
till 1888, while outside the limits of the barrack 
square all was opinion and controversy. When 
homogeneity of organization and type was 
fairly well completed, homogeneity in the 
tcbcticcd sphere was still far distant. Each 
master-mind evolved his own tactical theories, . 
and the rest followed agape. In those days 
there were giants — ^Bronscurt, Verdy du Vemois, 
Meckel, Scherff, Boguslawski, Hoenig. 

The phenomena which these men set them- 
selves to examine were the same for each, 
the battlefield phenomena of 1870, the *' dis- 
solving *' effect of rifle fire, and above all the 
problem of preventing, imder the new condi- 
tions of warfare, the wholesale skulking of 
un wounded men.* 

Time after time in the earlier battles one- 
third and more of the men nominally engaged 
had been missing as unwounded stragglers — 
runaways in some cases, but chiefly skulkers 
who, after lying down to flre, were " deai to 
the call of the whistle ** when their comrades 
rose and pushed forward, and who lay cowering 
or, worse still, kept up a fusillade against all 
troops that approached them. The problem 
of these "squatting hares'* {Druckeberger) 
dominates the military thought of the eighties 
and nineties, and at the close of this epoch two 
broad ideas, imderstood rather than expressed 
in words, had taken shape in men's minds. 
One was that, human nature being human 
nature, the only way in which to ensure that 
all the available brave i^en were brought into 
action was to bring into the army every possible 
man, even at the cost of shortening the term 
of service and lowering the physical stcmdards, 
since no test really told except the psychic 
test of battle itself. Tactically (according to 
the supporters of this school of thought) the 
mass was to be handled in the simplest possible 
fashion— quietly deployed in full strength at 
the outset, and then at the proper moment 
launched in full sudden violence to drive 
through to victory by its inherent worth cdone. 
All manoeuvres and dispositions were to be 
made in view of the one purpose of giving effect 
to the will power of those private soldiers who 
possessed it. Of the rest some would be 
carried on by their brave comrades, and as 

•Mataendrickebenertum is Ute tedmical term inTented hj |be 
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for the remainder, who encumbered the battle- 
field, matters would be no worse after all than 
in 187a 

The other school, or rather the other tendency 
(for the word school is too definite cuid formal;^ 
had as its starting point the principles of 
Frederick the Great ; it was proposed to 
sacrifice quantity to quality and initiative to 
hard discipline, and to seek victory with a 
smaller army trained to mechanical per- 
fection. For the supporters of this ik^hool 
the secret of victory was speed of onset coupled 
with crushing volleys* during the advance. 
At the same time those leaders who knew 
1870 from the compcmy and battalion 
point of viewy and were now risen to 
higher rank, no longer influenced the 
company and battalion training upon 
which controversy then centred. Younger 
men had taken their places, and it was these 
who found themselves in the superior commands 
when the war of 1914 broke out. Below them 
again was one generation after smother, from 
major to sub€kltem, which knew nothing of 
1870 at first hand, auid in their case experience 
of the realities of the battlefield no longer 
operated as a check upon attempts to 
harden extreme theories into practice. Those 
** reeJities '* were indeed brought into the 
light by the published works of Meckel, Hoenig, 
and others, but they were regarded by some 
of the new generation as an almost treasonable 
attctck upon the scusred and also profitable 
legends of 1870. 

Those who looked upon them calmly, how- 
ever, tended to regard them as proving the 
case for the small, iron quality-army. But 
the controversy, as a controversy, entered on 
a new lease of life owing to the introduction of 
the magazine rifle with its smokeless powder ; 
when first introduced it threatened to chcwtise 
with scorpions the errors and weaknesses that the 
rifles of 1870 had only beaten with whips. 
Some held that the Fredericicm discipline was 
more than ever necessary, and others that 
nothing but the thin-swarm method of attack 
could cope with the fire power of the new 
weapons. 

But the former class had the prestige of war 
experience and the latter, with few exceptions, 
had not, and the theory of the thick-volley 
firing line was prckctically in possession of the 
field, when a new set of conditions — this 
time political — arose to confirm it. 

Before the time of which we are speckking the 
gcune of diplomacy had been played between the 

*Not literally the old Frederician yolleya, but what are sow 
called " buTRtfl of fire." 
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league of the Three Emperors and the Triple 
Alliance, with Bismarck as " honest broker," and 
a war with France was the focus to which all 
ways of German militcffy activity converged. 
But at that moment of militc^ development 
the Franco-Russian understanding hardened 
into alliance and Germany was faced with a 
new problem — the " war on two fronts " — 
one to which the Austrian and Italian 
alliances were no more than a contribution or 
aid. The shape that German strategy and 
war doctrine was to tckke, then, depended 
chiefly upon the time which the immense 
Russian Empire would need to bring it3 
forces into action. Hitherto this had been in- 
ordinately long, but now French capital was 
employed for Russian strategic railways, cmd 
the Russian Army, instead of being a peace 
BSToy distributed through the whole Empire, 
became a frontier army, with seven-eighths of 
its strength permanently stationed in Poland 
and the Balkan provinces. The danger then 
was recdly simultcmeous ckction of France and 
Russia on the two frontiers. But this danger 
was rather in the future than in the present. Many 
years must elapse before Russian mobilization 
could be " speeded up " to anything appro^h- 
ing that of Prance or Germany, and there was, 
therefore, so far as the generation of 1890- 
1910 was concerned, an appreciable interval 
uigiLizea uy x^_j\^\^pc LV^ 
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between the French side of the possible war and 
the Russian. That interval it was proposed 
to use for the crushing of France, whose mobiliza- 
tion period was two days longer than the 
German,* and an curmy that could overwhelm 
France in a month or six weeks and still be fit 
afterwcurds to deal with the Russians had to be 
an army of high quality and training. 

But if the conditions of foreign politics 
favoured the supporters of the qu€dity-£upmy, 
those at home told almost as much in 
favour of the quantity -army. While the 
population had been rapidly growing, the 
proportion of the recruit contingent taken in 
annually had not increased. The " universal 
service " theory had become a ftirce in 
practice, since not much more than 
one-third of the available recruits were 
taken, and the others were allowed to go scot 
free. The result was, on the one hand, 
a sepcuration of army and nation and an imfair 
method of recruiting which was creating dis- 
content and disaffection, and, on the other 
hand, too few men were undergoing the educa- 
tion of military discipline which the Government 
regarded as its safeguard. But unless the pe€M» 
establishment of the Army was considerably 
increased, which was impossible, the only 



* Owing chiefly to the fact that the French Army was recruited 
senerallF. the resiments drawing their recruits without regard to 
territorial connexions, whereas in GermanF the recruiting sjrstem 
was (save in case d Hanoverians. Alsatians, &c.) stricUF local. 
•11 xeservlsts. therefore, living within easy reach of their reg^ents. 
The German system was tried in France in the regime of General 
Andr^. but was a failure. 



method of passing more men through the ranks 
was the reduction of the term of colour service, 
and accordingly the two ye€urs* term was in- 
troduced instead of the old three years', except 
for cavalry and certcun other branches. These 
conditions, of course, tended to support the 
£tdherents of the quantity army. 

But both the external influences which made 
for the quality army and the internal which 
produced the quantity army were equally power- 
ful, for their needs were equally imperative. 
And so the attempt was made to produce the 
quantity army by conscription and to make 
it, when produced, into a quality army by cease- 
less, ruthless intensity of training. 

From these antecedents and in these condi- 
tions the modem German doctrine of wcur grew 
up. Before it came to its test in 1914, however, 
the army which was to be its instrument had 
begun over again the cycle of progress. The 
population continued to increase, while the Army 
strength and the recruit contingent to furnish 
it remained much the same. Even with two 
years' service— a minimum that Germany, 
with her internal political difficulties, dcired not 
reduce — ^by about 1905 less than half the able- 
bodied men were being taken into the Army. 
More and more, then, the notion of the small 
quality curmy was gaining groimd, while to 
produce it on a two years' term mecuit an 
intensive training which dulled the men by 
its monotone intensity. But Russia, mean- 
while, though temporarily put out of action 
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by her Japanese war, began — ^from 1910 
especially — ^to organize not only her troops 
but her administrative services, fiuid General 
Sukhomlinov's reforms rapidly brought the 
day necffer upon which Russia could feel sure 
of concentrating all her forces in three weeks. 
Thus approached the reaMy simultaneous war 
on two fronts, not to be met by two successive 
blows, however fierce they might be and however 
highly-tempered the army that delivered them. 
The limit was reached in 1912, when the rise 
of Serbia and Greece made it apparent that 
something less than the whole Austrian Army 
would be free to serve in Galicia. A halt 
was called in expenditure on the Fleet. Money 
was voted to the Army and the peace establish- 
ments enormously expanded with a view 
(1) to reducing the number of reservists required 
to complete the " active," or highly-tempered, 
army to w£up strength ; and (2) to providing^a 
cadre of active officers and non-commissioned 
officers for the reserve formations. 

The development of these reserve formations, 
which has alrectdy been alluded to in an ecurlier 
chapter, was the most importcuit feature of 
recent militcuy reforms in Grermany. Viewed 
in one aspect, it was a partial return to the 
principle of two-line armies, discredited since 
1870 ; viewed from another, it was an attempt 
to secure the working of the previous war-plan 
and wtff-theory by the old army, by keeping the 
ring cle€ur for it, imder new conditions that had 
not been allowed for in the original scheme. 
It may be assumed, then, that the blow upon 
France was delivered in ctccordance with the 
doctrines accepted and the plans prepared in 
accordance with them. 

The exeunt terms of the doctrine or creed are 
unknown. All that had become known about 
it before the war was that there was a confiden- 
tial '* instructions for higher commanders,'* 
revised in 1910, distinct from the Field Service 
Regulations of the Army. That being so, the 
only foundations for what were necessc^ly 
guesses were (a) manoeuvre practice ; (b) trend 
of opinions in Grerman military literature ; and 
(c) the location of the strategic railway stations. 
These however, taken together, afforded plenty 
of trustworthy evidence, and the charckcter of 
the doctrine itself, its plcunness and its scorn 
oi cutifice and variants indicated that the facts 
could be trusted as premises for a conclusion. 

Its €iim was the "battle with no morrow," the 
complete and self-sufficing decisive victory. As we 
have seen, temporizing in any form had become 
less cuid less possible as against France in pro- 
portion as the Russian mobilization had become 
more rapid. If, then, a new Sedan had been 




GENERAL DE GASTELNAU. 
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the ideal of the generation of Verdy du Vemois 
and Bronsart, Moltke's confidential assistants, 
how much nK>re was it that of the newer genera- 
tion whose problem demanded speed above 
all else»and whose manoeuvre experience had 
not told them the limits imposed by himvan 
nature upon the process of speeding-up, nor 
brought home the feu^t that in war an army 
marches not to the *' stand-fast *' of a field 
day but to the strain of battle^ 

Policy thus demanding the single decisive 
victory at the earliest possible date, strategy, 
called upon to find the means of eu^hieving it, 
answered with the " battle on reversed fronts." 
If the German Army could place itself in rear 
of the French, the French would ipso facto be 
in recur of the Germans — that is, in each c€tse, 
the army would be cut off from its mother 
country. Obviously such a battle would be 
decisive enough, since the retreat of the beaten 
side 'into hostile territory instead of friendly 
would be sheer dissolution, not to mention that 
the descent of one side upon the enemy's rear 
would inevitably break up or capture his wagon 
trains of all sorts. It is true that this is a 
double-edged weapon, for the Germans would 
expose' their wagons — or more strictly speaking 
their lines of communications — to the same 
fate. But it was held t>l^1^uiii$^oeQgj«&x$luiLC 
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extremely dangerous game would go to the 
side which showed the most desperate resolu- 
tion and driving iorce, and compelled the 
enemy to submit to it, or to try to evade it, 
rather them to answer it with its like. German 
authorities spoke of the battle with reversed 
fronts as the purest form of strategy — cw indeed 
it is, for it plays for nothing less than the 
annihilation of one side or of the other — ^but 
though, with Von der Goltz, they went on to 
assert that such strategy needed the German 
Army to execute it, the fact W€ks rather that 
the German Army needed such strategy. 
Exceptional circumstances ccJl for strong 
measures. 

But whereas in Napoleon's days it was 
quite feasible, with a compact army in a theatre 
of w€ir spacious relatively to the army's c^ea 
within it, to bring about a battle with fronts 
reversed as at Mcurengo, Ulm, and Jena, in 
the modem war of citizen meisses its achieve- 
ment was by no mecms so easy. In 1870 the 
great battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat was 
fought with fronts reversed, but it was not 
the Prussian armies as a whole that brought 
about the decision, but the few brigades that 
were still in hand after the French right flank 
had been f oimd and their whole front engaged. 
In the case of Sedan it was only the forward 



plunge of McMahon's army that enabled the 
Crown Prince to get in his rectr ; ffur from 
deliberately manoeuvring for the purpose, the 
German Army III. simply found itself in a 
position to cut the Marshal from Pckris, and 
did so.* 

The possibility of a group of armies on the 
modem scale passing completely round another 
similcu* army weis, to say the least, doubtful, 
fi«id the problem had to be tackled in a different 
way. Instead of by passing round, it was to 
be achieved by advancing in a long deployed 
line, the flanks of which would, it was expected, 
lap roimd those of the more closely grouped 
enemy, wherever he was met with. This 
theory of envelopment was th© basis of all 
modem German strategy. 

Envelopment is simply the surroimding of 
the enemy. Supposing that enemy to be 
stationeuy (as the French were at Sedan) there 
8«« two ways of bringing this about — (a) by 
advancing in a close group imtil the enemy is 
met and then deploying the central reserves 
out to one or both flanks so as to swing them 
in upon the enemy's rear ; (b) by st€U*ting 
from a very wide front and gradually converging 

*Tbe opegr»tive stratonr of the Sedan Cwnpalgn wm far from 
being aa almpte aa thia. and stUl rei»aya the closest study aa a piece 
of " staff work." But aa rtiiards theory alone, the above generalisa- 
tion is correct enousb. 
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Upon the enemy's assumed position. Both 
methods had been tried on several occasions, the 
first tactically and on a small scale at Worth 
in 1870 and strategiceilly on a big scale at 
Mukden ; the second in 1866, 1870, and at 
Liao-Yang in 1904. Each had successes and 
also failiu^s to its account. But with armies 
of the size that a Franco-German conflict 
would bring into line the first method \fas 
almost, if not quite, impossible owing to the 
time which the massed central reserves would 
take to work away to the flanks before they could 
overlap the enemy and swing in upon his rear. 
The only form of offensive in which it could be 
employed was, in fact, the counter-offensive 
which could be initiated on the basis of a faiily 
clear military situation, and the coimter- 
offensive and even the delayed offenpive 
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were forms of war in which the Germans, 
situated as they were with respect to Russia, 
could not have indulged in if they had wished 
to do so. 

The German envelopment, then, would staiij 
from a very wide base on the frontier itself — 
or rather on the line of railheads where the 
troops were detrained — and thence converge 
upon the enemy. It is questionable whether 
Moltke himself ever accepted this principle 
in toto. In 1866 a strategic deplo3rment of this 
kind was forced upon him by the lie of the 
Prussian railways, and many were the risks 
run in canning it forward to an issue of de- 
cisive victory. In 1870 the tendency to envelop 
certainly appeared on every occasion, but it 
was coupled with constant striving on Moltke's 
psurt to keep his forces in hand and to avoid 
over-extension. His ideal, if he had one — and 
he himself defined strategy as a " system of 
expedients " — ^was a line of closely grouped 
masses each so far separated from its neighbours 
as to have elbow room not only for plain de- 
plo5maent for battle but for manoeuvre as well. 
But those who regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of the Moltke tradition based them- 
selves frankly upon the dispositions of 1866, 
wliich only came to a happy issue through the 
enemy's internal dissensions, cuid of August, 
1870, which completely failed in the attempt to 
envelop the Fi*ench Army on the Saar. In 
1914, then, there was more " system " than 
" expedients." In other words, the standard 
enveloping strategy was preconceived — ^based 
upon peace-time studies and preconceived 
ideas as to how the enemy must act according 
to the rules of the gmiie. 

As Moltke remarked, "One must always 
credit the enemy with doing the right thing.'* 

But such a saying, axiomatic as it looks, 
must on no account be tmal^ as an axiomC 
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It was all very well for Moltke to say so, but 
he himself had on more than one grave occasion, 
in 1866 and 1870, seen his best-laid schemes 
crumble to nothing because the enemy did not 
take the correct milittury course — as it appeared 
to Moltke on the data before him. From this 
it is no great step to the belief that 
the enemy must do as our best general 
tells him, and the expression of this belief 
is the doctrine that by rapidity and violence of 
action we can compel an enemy to conform to 
our own moves. That doctrine and the 
doctrine of envelopment were the two principal 
curticles of the Grerman military faith before 
the wtur. 

Their connexion it is important to realize. It 
is true that with the small armies and slow travel- 
ling of Napoleon's day the seizure of the initia- 
tive by sudden violence was quite possible in 
combination with a close, deep grouping of 
the forces. But modem conditions of national 
recruiting and railway treuisport had, as we 
have already observed, made this form the 
instrument of the reserved coimter-attack. The 
side which aimed at the speediest decision 
could make no use of a form in which the 
depth of the army during its advance was five 
or six days' marches. The deployed line, or 
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* tidal wave,' on the other hand, was a form that 
gave the minimum depth for a given force, 
hence a minimum time for deploying to the 
front for battle, and consequently the speediest 
decision one way or the other. By the same 
token, it gave the widest possible front for the 
given force, and, therefore, the greatest possible 
chances of overlapping the enemy's front and 
so of ensuring by envelopment the completest 
decision. 

On the other hand, an army deployed to its 
greatest possible lateral extension was irre- 
trievably committed to the direction then 
given it. It could not regroup itself to meet 
new situations on account of its very length. 
If the point at which the enemy was met 
lay upon one flank of the line (diagram a) 
instead of at the centre, as had been presumed 
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(diagram 6), the attempted envelopment might, 
and with an eu^tive adverse^ would almost 
certainly, come too late. If, agcun, the enemy's 
group lay completely outside the sweep of the 
enveloper*8 flanks, the latter would have struck 
the blow in the air, exposed his flank and rear 
before reaching the enemy's, and, in short, 
squandered the assets of his initiative to no 
purpose. If, again, the enemy were after all 
in the c^ea presumed, the enveloper would have 
no small dijBBculty in so timing his marches as 
to eu^hieve his purpose, for the enemy, retarding 
his advance by rearguards, would detrain some 
of the oncoming columns far longer them 
others. 

These disadvantages of the enveloping 
method being recognized, let us see how the 
side that intends to adopt it can neutralize, or 
attempt to neutralize, them. 

It is clear, flrst of all, that everything, or 
ne€urly everything, depends on the eu^curacy of 
the forec€wt which determines the direction 
of the Une's advance. A pcvrt of this informa- 
tion can be collected, classified, and studied 
in peace. The remainder must be observed 
during the course of the operations themselves, 
either by one or more of the following means : 
a detsMshment of all arms carrying out a 
'* reconncussance in force," and holding the 
enemy, when found, long enough to ensiu*e that 
the information gleaned will be still valid at 
the time of the action based upon it ; or cavalry 
masses flimg out far ahead to ascertcun the 
general outline and apparent movements of the 



hostile group ; or air reconnaissance ; or, 
lastly, the reports of spies, newspaper checkers, 
and other individual agents. Practically all 
these means are employed by all armies, for 
information is of very high importance for the 
working of any form of strategy ; it is in the 
relative utility of these means that we find 
divergencies of doctrine. Air reconnaissance 
being an unknown fe^ctor, no definite weight 
could be attached to it before the 
war, for, considering the magnitude of 
the stckkes, it would have been sheer gam- 
bling to allow great resolutions to depend upon 
aircraft reconaisscmce. Apsurt from the fact that 
both airships and aeroplanes were hardly out of 
the experimental or embryonic stage of their 
development, aircraft, even if they had been 
perfect, could not have seen into the mind of 
the hostile general, or taken prisoners with 
tell-tale regimental numbers on their buttons and 
caps and divisional colours on their shoulder- 
straps. Spy reports, &c., on the other hand, 
were neither more nor less trustworthy than 
they had been in past w€irs ; they were, in fact, 
a constraint for all armies. The divergencies 
of method referred to lay in the relative im- 
portance tissigned to the detachment of all 
arms and to the cavalry mass for the service of 
information. In France and Great Britain, 
as we shall see, the two were combined ; in 
Germany, however, it may safely be said that 
the mixed detachment wets anathema, and 
that the securing of information during the 
operations was the task of the cavalry alone. 

Google 
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In spite of the legend of the *' ubiquitous 
Uhlan," expert opinion was agreed, even in 
Germany, that the performances of the re- 
connoitring cavalry in 1870 were mediocre. 
In France, after the revival of Napoleonic 
studies had shown that even the famous 
squadrons of Murat could not give the Emperor 
a firm basis for his manoeuvres, it was held that 
the capacity of cavalry for useful strategic 
reconnaissance was limited by the nature of the 
arm itself. " Cavalry can reconnoitre, but it 
cannot hold,"* that is, by the time that the 
cavalry reports had rea^^hed headquarters and 
action had been taken on them they were out 
of date and misleading, since the enemy was 
meantime free to move. La Germemy, on the 
contrary, it was considered that cavalry reports, 
transmitted with all the speed that wireless 
and motor-cars made possible, were good 
enough to go on. Certainly the German form of 
strategic deployment fidmitted of no other, 
since the attempt to obtain information by Icurge 
detachments of all arms would be contrary to 
the principle of the simultaneous onset of all 
parts of the line, to which allusion will presently 
be made. 

*Oolonel F. N. Maude. O.B. 



At the same time, attributing the inability of 
the old-fashioned cavalry to penetrate an 
enemy's screen to their feeble fire-power 
(though nowhere was the shock action ot 
cavalry held in higher honour than in Germany )» 
the Germans did their utmost to increase it ; 
carbine, pistol, horse curtillery gun were all 
developed and made use of, and it is significant 
that the machine-gun, long regarded with 
suspicion on the Continent, was first adopted 
by Germany as a fire auxiliary for her cavalry.* 
At one time, 1912-13, there was even a pro- 
posal to give the trooper a bayonet, and finally 
cyclists — another arm that German military 
opinion had formerly thought useless — were 
grouped into companies for the fire-support of 
the cavalry, f These innovations might be 
looked upon as a tentative concession to the 
notion of the all-arms detachment, but it is 
more accurate to regard them as attempts to 
fortify the one-cmxL reconnaissance by enabling 
it to keep to its main task.^ This main task. 



*Infciiitr7 madilne sans came later— Indeed, the formatloo •! 
tntiuitnr machioe gim companies was only Just completed at the 
outbreak of war. 

tit was also proposed to attach the light infantry (Jftger) battalions 
to thecavafay. 

tin battle the Germans, like other Powers, used their cavalry 
to contribute to the volume of Are as well as for shock action. 
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as we have seen, was the discovery of the 
enemy's grouping. As a rule, the defeat 
of the enemy's main bodies of horse wm a 
necessary preliminary, but in all cases the main 
body of the German cavalry was meant to 
pierce the protective cordon which sur- 
rounded the enemy and to hold the gap for the 
safe return of the patrols that wore inunediately 
pushed into the enemy's area. 

One requisite for a successful envelopment 
then was information. But it was admitted 
that information would not necessarily be forth- 
coming at the very outset, and an army situated 
as the Germans were could not wait. So, 
in the first instance, the long line was directed 
upon the area in which the enemy were 
supposed to be moving. In the deter- 
mination of this area the cavalry naturally 
played a smaller part than peace-time 
study and careful agent work. But its 
part in cutting out, one after the other, 
wrong hj'potheses as to the enemy's position 
in that area w«ts expected to be very consider- 
able. When all w«ts said and done, ho^^ever, 
it was not believed that the cavalry could do 
more than help to clear up the situation. The 
real beginnings of the envelopment were in 
the railway lines of Germany. 

In this fact— so German authorities con- 
sidered — laj' the best guarant/-!) of all. Not 
only were numerous through lines of railway 
trcuisport and railheckls provided with platforms 
for the detrainment of guns and animals* 
essential for speed in the operations, but they 

*Aa every traveller knows, ordlnanr German railway stationf 
bave no plaUormi in tbe Britiah wnae. 



ensured a simultaneous controlled start of the 
whole line by marking a limit which every corps 
could reach within a given period, and further 
enabled the \*hole frontier line to be taken as 
the forward edge of tbe zone of concentration.* 
The extent of frontier intended to be taken int^ 
this zone W6w not easy to foresee. That portion 
of it adjacent to the French frdhtier wee com- 
paratively narrow, and on both sides portions 
of it Were closed — whether partially or com- 
pletely war alone could prove — ^by barrier forts. 
In France the gap of ^pinol-Toul, in Germany 
the gap of Delme-Mutzig were the only really 
clear avenues of hostile approach. Therefore, 
though the numbers of troops on both sides were 
continually growing, and progress in armeunent 
too was enabling a force to fight on an ever wider 
and wider front for the same mmibers, the 
opposed fronts of battle were equally strong 
against direct attack and equally difficult to 
t im without violation of Luxembiu*g, Belgian, 
and Swiss neutrality. Now these new condi- 
tions told rather against Germany than against 
France, for the latter' s war doctrine did not 
favoiu* extension of fronts 8tnd the former's did 
so. As civilization knows to its cost, Germany 
thought it necessary to expand the front of 
concentration so as to take in practically the 
whole of her frontier hne from Emmerich to 
Basle. It is not credible that a doctrine of wcu* 
that was no more than skin-deep, a peace-time 
strategical essay, would have brought this 
about. It must therefore be held to be finally 



*Tbey did not. however, contribute it. but were rather detri- 
mental to seciecy. for railway works are constructed and run 
openly in peace. It was possible for any foreiim stall officer, 
therefore, to worlc out time tables for the concentration. 
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proved, what other evidence had already 
indicated more and more strongly, that accord- 
ing to Grerman ideas the envelopment mv3t 
start by converging marches, and not be de- 
veloped from an initial close grouping. 

Whether or not such procedure was correct 
under the circiunstances was a question upon 
which strategists were, by no meajisftgreed. Some 
of the most eminent held that by extending the 
zone of concentration along the Luxemburg - 
Belgian frontier the Germans sacrificed in speed 
what they gained in width, in that the entry 
of the enveloping wing into France was delayed 
by the amount of time required for its traversing 
of Belgium, so that to ensure simultaneous onset 
it became necessary to hold back the central 
or Franco-German frontier portion of the line 
fo' an appreciable nimiber of days. But tha. 
German soldiers believed it to be the correct 
procedure is evidenced by the price that they 
were prepared to pay for it. 

Before discussing the mechsuiism of the 
envelopment, let us consider for a moment this 
ffitctor of simultaneity. We have noted that it is 
essential to the working of the German type 
of envelopment that the taking of contact with 
the enemy should be practically simultaneous 
at all points. This is necessary, because, in 
the first instance, the front of deployment is 
as wide as nature allows, and each of the nuclei 
that form at the railheads presents a separate 
weak target for the blow of a better prepared 
enemy, and in the later stages the deeply- 
disposed opponent will have detachments 
called protective troops pushed out in all 
dangerous directions. We shall have to deal at 
greater length with this combination when we 
come to discuss the French doctrine in which 
it played an important and even dominant 
part. Here it only need be pointed out that 
these protective detachments would delay 
those portions of the long deployed line of the 
Germans which they met, while the rest 
progressed with less retardation. If that line 
was to be kept intact, therefore, parts of it 
must be held back and others pushed on, 
regardless of the purely local circumstance of 
ea^h part. But such a theory, which might 
have been possible with nonchalant professional 
armies of the eighteenth century kind,* was less 
securely based when the army to execute it was 
a high-tension citizen army. If it was a re- 
proach to the French school of strategy that its 
methods overstrained the instrument, in some 
respects at any rate the Gennan doctrine was 



*If they had posessed nombeis and manoouTTing oapacfty. 
which they did Dot. 
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in no better case. The soldier is influenced 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the local situation ; 
and though a professional would shrug his 
shoulders if told to attack an obviously im- 
pregnable position or to abandon a pursuit, a 
citizen soldier would not be so philosophical. 
In August, 1870, for instance, Moltke intended 
his right and centre armies to lie low for five 
days on the Saar imtil the Crown Prince's left 
army could come into line with them cmd 
commence the envelopment of the French right. 
But on the very first of these five days the units 
of these centre armies were moving about 
amongst themselves, and on the third day a 
piecemeal attack by parts of these mixed-up 
commands ended in the defeat of a French 
detachment at Spicheren and a general advance 
over the Saar. Not only was the Crown Prince's 
army unable to come up in time for the pro- 
jected envelopment of the area of the Saar, 
but also the French Army was — save for the 
detachment above mentioned — not in that 

area at alL 
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The instance just quoted shows further that 
timing is quite 6» importcmt an ingredient of 
success 6» is direction. For not only the 
central armies, but those on the flanks as 
well must be pushed on or held beick 
so as to form a continuous line with its 
neighbours, cuid the wing armies have to 
choose the exact moment for swinging in, lest 
the enemy, instead of stcuiding spellbound 
as the m£tgic circle formed itself round him» 
should retire in time euid leave the enveloper 
facing inwards on the circumference of an 
empty circle— thcui which no more ludicrous 
position can be conceived* either in strategy 
or in tcMstics. And there were more dangerous, 
if less absurd, possibilities them this. If the 
wing that was to envelop went too far before 
swinging, the enemy could counter-attack 
the dormant centre, and, if it swung too soon, 
a mistake in the choice of enveloped ekrea would 
expose it to be taken in reverse. Qui toume 
est toumi. 

The dilemma was, in short, this. Nothing 
but a fierce simultcuieous onset upon every 
hostile body that presented itself would prevent 
an opponent from manoeuvring for a counter- 
stroke, but this attack all along the line 
was itsAlf dangerous, if not fateJ, to simul- 



*OnkDd Duke of Mecklenburv before Noeent-le-Roiron. 1870. 
Jai»aiieBe at Mukden. 



taneous action. But all these questions were 
mere details of greater or less importance 
according to the circumstcuices of the case and 
the skill and resolution of the leaders. The 
one great and controlling principle in this form 
of strategy is its finality. All means tending to 
the decisive issue are deployed at the outset 
in a formation that gives either the maximimn 
victory or the maximum disaster. For the 
long deployed line once launched is incapable 
of manoeuvring in any new direction or meeting 
any new emergency. Once and for cJl the die 
has been cast. These being some of the pur- 
poses, advantages, and risks of envelopment, 
we may sketch very briefly the mechanism of 
execution, flrst in the strategical and then in the 
tactical sphere. 

The first phase is the selection of the front of 
initial concentration, which is as broad as 
circumstances cJlow, to ensure of the overlap 
later, and also because the broader the front the 
greater the nmnber of through railway lines 
available cmd the shorter the time required to 
concentrate. This line of railheads is so chosen 
that its flanks are safe by position from a swoop 
of the enemy's readiest troops, cuid if no natural 
obstacle is available the railheads are slanted 
back en ichelon on the exposed flank so as to 
increase the time of marching and to place the 
inner and more forward railheads on the fl£uik 
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of an enemy desirous of attacking them.* 
The second phase— which is hcurdly distinguish- 
able from the first — ^is the protection of the 
central railheads against the immediate and 
direct onset of the enemy's readiest frontier 
forces during the period of concentration. In 
1870, leaving no protective forces in advance 
of his centre, Moltke was compelled on the 
first threat of a French offensive to put back 
the line of railheads from the Saar to the Rhine, 
a step which, taken in the very middle of the 
delicate phase of concentration, produced a 
most dangerous situation.! From 1871 on- 
wcurds therefore the Germans so far accepted the 
idea of protective detachments that a very 
powerful force .in a high state of readiness was 
maintained on the frontier districts at cJl times. 
The disadvantages attaching to such a force- 
its liability to attack before the main ajmies had 
gathered, and the necessity of mobilizing in 
two stages — were accepted with it. These were 
inconveniences, but hostile interference with 
the strategic deployment when the latter was 
preparatory to a simultaneous advance would 
be a disaster. 

For, as we have seen, the flanks of the line 
were, in the first instance, ^heloned back, 
while during the advance they must be level 
with the centre, and as the moment for their 
swing came nearer they must be Echeloned 
forward. Simultaneous action, difficult enough 
to obtain on a level line, might seem to be 
more so when the flanks had to move faster 
than the centre. Yet if the direction of the 
advance had been well chosen, the centre, 
full in front of the enemy's mean body, would 
automatically be slowed down enough for the 



*The protective troops in front of the centre alladed to a little 
later do not extend tar enough to the flanks to afford direct pro- 
tection to the whole long line df raiUieads. 

tThat it had been foreiseen and its details fixed beforehand 
made little or no dlffetenoe. It was nothing leas than the plan ol 
orezatlQiu i(»elX tbat vm thrown out of gear by tlie variant. 



wings to Echelon themselves forward. One 
difficulty neutralized the other, provided only 
that the supreme command had made his 
choice correctly. But, as we know, his decision 
was founded upon a preconceived idea and 
supported by a certcdn amount of cavalry 
information, and, therefore, liable to error. 
In this ^heloning out o^ the flemks, bs in 
all other details in the act of envelopment, 
the straightforward working of the plan 
depended wholly upon correct premises. Sup- 
pose that one of the wings met with sharp 
opposition that slowed it down to the pace of 
the centre, the whole system would never 
succeed in forming the forward crescent that 
was the immediate prelude of envelopment. 
It would remain a line, emd a thin line at that. 
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and the solid counter-attacking mass would 
roll it up. The deployed line cannot retrieve 
its mistakes. 

Another fe^ctor, which is strictly speaking of 
the moral and not of the mechanical order, is 
the nec*^ssity of restricting the initiative of 
subordinate commanders. Every student of 
1870 knows that the history of that war teems 
with examples of reckless acts of initiative, 
sometimes fruitful, sometimes dangerous, but 
always bearing the stamp of official approval, 
rphe heavy precision of the Prussian mind had 



had to be educated to display " initiative,'* and 
it gave out its lesson, once learnt in season 
and out of season.* By 1914 this freedom 
had been almost wholly withdrawn.- The form 
of envelopment having been chosen, fiuid it€ 
attendant difficulties of timing accepted, the 
least that could be done was to restrict the 
subordinate initiative that had caused most of 
the mistiming of 1870. No army did more 
hearty lip-service to the god of initiative than 
the German. No army allowed less of it in 
practice. The commander with initiative 
as understood cuid encouraged in Germany 
was pimply what in Great Britain would be 
called the " thrustf^r," the man of energy who,* 
somehow, anyhow, carried through the set 
task within the set limits. The initiative of a 
Kameke or a Schkopp, the initiative which 
without reference to the higher authorities 
evolved new plans of general battle whenever 
confronted with local emergencies, had been 
altogether suppressed. 

Yet another point of German procedure may 
be noted before we pews on to the t€U3tical 
outcome of this strategy. As has been re- 
marked, the long deployed line is incapable of 
manoeuvre, meaning by manoeuvre-capacity 
the power of moving in any direction fiuid not 
merely forward and back. A change of front, 
say from south to east, would take for a line 100 
miles long swinging on one of its flanks ao a 

*It might be suggested that the acta of borbaritr which so utteriy 
disgraced the army in 1014 can be attributed in part at least to the 
same psychology as the?e acts of inltiatire of 1870 — a mentality 
which is not capable of nuances, but can only take in its lesson 
if it is put in its crudely absolute terms and reproduces it exactly 
as learnt. 
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fixed pivot no less than ten days of ordincwy 
meurching (the outer-flank troops having to 
move along an arc of 150 miles). Certain Grer- 
man writers, therefore, Bemhardi amongst 
them, had proposed to use the principle of 
Echeloning in cases of change of front with the 
pivot at the centre. This obviously shortens 
the time of wheeling through a right-angle, 
the arc being now 75 miles, equivalent to five 
days.* But while one half of the line swung 
forward the other would have to swing back, 
and it was perhaps doubtful how far the moral 
of modem national armies would be affected by 
a retrograde movement that neither was com- 
pelled by the enemy nor hewi any obvious ad- 
vantage. And naturally the e^lveuitages of 
the great arm's length swing €ks well as its dis- 
advantages were halved by this procedure. 
Without entering into any discussion of this 
highly technical point, we simply note it as 
one of the methods at the German strategists' 
disposal. The tjrpe, or rather the tendency 
of the (Germans' tactics was in complete adcord 
with their tendencies in strategy. It would be 
more accurate to say that the strategy from 
the detrainment on the line of railheads to the 
inward swing of the flank armies was simply 
the first chapter of the same book. Even in 
1870 this was true to some extent. But then 
the numbers available were comparatively 
small and the density of the battle -grouping 
comparatively great, so that the armies con- 
verged more sharply than was the case in the 
war with which we are concerned. In 1914 
the thin battle-front of the deployed milhons 
was almost as long as the line of railheads 
itself, and the linos of advance of the various 
armies were almost parallel. More than ever, 
in these conditions, the strategy and the tactics 

'There were also certain technical advantages attaching to this 
procedure in the matter of preventing the wagon trains of one corps 
ftom impeding the fighting tioops of another. 



are simply part i. and part ii. respectively of the 
same work. Did our speice permit it would 
be interesting to discuss the several methods by 
which the battle and the approach were made 
to dovetail into one another — for in this 
branch and in this branch alone* of the 
curt of war the (Germans appeared to be theoreti- 
<^lly ahee^l of their opponents. But it m\ist 
suffice, as a prelude to our brief study of the 
Grerman battle, to mention that the greatest 
possible attention h£Ki been paid to the smooth 
and quick deployment of long marcliing 
columns. In France and Great Britain the 
word deployment is used in two senses— 
in its true meaning for the forming combatant 
lines on the battlefield and more loosely for the 
euraying of masses in a general line before 
action. The Germans, on the other hand,dis 
tinguished carefully between Aufmarach (march 



*Not strictly true, for the 6chelon movements of armies, however, 
had also been practised more often and were valued more highly 
by the Germans than by others. 
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ap to the field) and Deployieren (deploy- 
ment on the field), and the intermediate stage, 
too, had a designation of its own, EntfdUung 
(unfolding), which was the process by which 
the thirty-mile deep marching columns of the 
army corps on the main roc^ broke up into 
smaller columns moving on all available by 



roe^ls and even across country preparatory to 
the deployment proper. The high training of 
corps and divisional staffs in the manageinent 
of the Entfaltung made itself felt in the early 
stages of the war, in which time after time 
we find the Allies taken aback by the rapidity 
with which the enemy developed his huge masses 
from their colunms of route. 

By this well-managed transition the Germans 
were brought out of the domain of strategy into 
that of tckctics. La that field their constancy 
of strategy was expected to reap its reward. 
The theory of the enveloping battle is that imder 
modem conditions the number of men suscep- 
tible of useful emplo3nnent on a given frontage 
is small, and that no good purpose is served by 
piling up reserves behind the fighting line, 
since only one rifle per yard of front can be 
effective. Granting, though not admitting, 
this, proposition, then it follows that* every 
increment of force beyond that required to 
establish and to maintain a firing line of one 
rifle to the yard (with its immediate aids of 
artillery) can only be employed towards the 
flanks. Only superiority of fire can justify 
assault €uid ensure victory, and superiority of 
fire is gained by a superior number of rifles* 
in CKstion. Now, yard for yard, the maximum 
number of these rifles is the same on both 
sides. Superiority therefore ccui only be ob- 
tained by contriving the convergence of fire 



*Thi8 proposition, again, is not one that would be accepted 
without many reseiTations in Great Britain. 
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from a wider arc than that held by the defence. 
Extension towards the flanks and incurving of 
the line thus extended are therefore the main 
characteristics of the German battle, and the 
logical extreme to which they tended were of 
course complete envelopment of a smaUer de- 
fending circle by a larger attacking circle. Such 
a result, even if only partially obtained, gave, so 
the Germans held, the greatest chances of 
victory, and as we have seen, the victory of 
envelopment is definitive, a " crowning mercy," 
as Cromwell would have said.* It was ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that the issue might be 
definitive defeat, but as, tcM^icaUy, envelop- 
ment and convergence of fire went hand in 
hand, victory was much more likely than defeat. 

The attempt to realize superiority of fire is 
made not only by deploying on the outer arc, 
but by all available means, whether on the front 
or the incurving flanks. Most of the character- 
istics to which we have already aUuded in the 
province of strategy appear also in that of 
tactics — methodical advance during the ent- 
faUung, methodical and complete preparation 
during the initial stage, and then the fierce 
simultaneous onset in maximum force and at 
maximum speed upon a spellboimd adversary. 
We have watched the component masses of the 
army advancing first in deep columns along the 
main roctds, then in shallower columns on all 
available tracks, the wings first Echeloned back, 
then coming up into line, and then drawing out 
forward for the decisive blow. The columns 
are preceded by very small advanced guards 

*Woroe8ter has been called by the eminent German critic Friti 
Hoenig the ** archetype of Sedan." 



FRENCH INFANTRY IN ACTION. 
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which are purely for local defensive purposes 
and as soon as the enemy is met with spread 
out as a screen for the deployment, carefully 
avoiding serious encounters. Under cover of 
this — ^the adverscury of course being presumed 
to have been dazed by the tremendous sweep and 
power of the approach marches — ^the masses of 
artiUery trot forward and spread out in their 
positions, reserving their fire until the 
highest authority on the ground speaks 
the word. It is 'with these artillery masses 
rather than with the small advanced guards 
that it is sought to forestall the enemy in 
possession of ground, and it is under cover of the 
same crgcms that the infantry establishes itself 
on the outskirts of the battlefield. 



Here appears the factor of timing — ^nothing 
is launched until everything is ready. Whether 
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the Germans would not lose in this phase a good 
deal of the momentum that they h€wi gained in 
the rapid and powerful strategical advance was 
questionable. But, for good or evil, matters 
were so ordained, for the need of simulteuieous 
general action overrode all local con- 
siderations. The Germans would sooner with- 
draw their €wivance guards altogether than 
reinforce them. 

Intimately connected with these special 
features of the German doctrine, and indeed 
more important than any of them, is the absence 
of reserves. As we have seen, the Germans 
held that over and above a certain small number 
of men to the yard and the appropriate gun 
power in support of them, no force could make 
its action felt in the front -to -front engagement. 
They must, therefore, be employed on the 
flanks, and it is better to pltwie them there in the 
first instance, by converging marches from a 
previous still wider front, than to march them 
out from behind tlie centre after contact has 
been made there. Hence it follows that the 
only functions of a reserve in the centre were 
that of a reservoir to keep the firing Hne up to 
strength and that of acting as small change to 
deal with local emergencies as they occurred.* 
The whole of the artillery likewise are given over 
to the divisional commanders, the corps com- 
mander retaining nothing but some technical 
troops in his own hands. This theory was 
^cted upon in all its risky simplicity until about 
1912, when the extreme danger of deploying 



all available means in front of a mere false 
position or advanced guard of the enemy was 
so far recognized that reserves of fire — not 
be it observed, of men — were constituted in the 
shape of machine-gun batteries (companies) 
and heavy artillery units at the disposal of the 
higher commanders. But this was the only 
precaution taken ; in general the old doctrine 
remained unchanged. While the unit might 
be, and was, disposed in successive lines, no 
two self-contained units with different functions 
were disposed one behind the other.* Every 
man behind a given part of the front was 
simply a second or third or fourth instalment 
of the effort alre€wiy begun on that part of it. 
Behind the front, then, was no manoeuvring 
body whatever. 

Fast, smooth deployment, precaution against 
premature or partial engagement, and absence 
of reserves, then, are the elements of the German 
battle. Suppose now that it proceeds as 
arranged, undisturbed by counter-attack. The 
fully -furayed Germans need not hurry. The 
enemy is bound to accept the fight — ^he cannot, 
so they said, break away and manoeuvre, once 
he has been subjected to the sudden intense 
fire simultaneously opened by all the. concealed 
batteries of the attack. The firing line of the 
frontal attack can form itself methodically, 
at a range well beyond that at which decisive 
losses can be inflicted on it, and wait for the 



*Save in 90 far as Uie prooefis of developing the frontage might 
momentarily place a marching wing unit In rear of a fighting frontal 
unit. 




•In one Kal^ermanHver after another such tiny rederves as 1/10 
and 1^2 of the total are found*. 
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enveloping or decisive attack to come into 
line with it. In this waiting phase, which may 
be — and in the event was — ^prolonged over days, 
a great strain is put upon the discipline and 
endurance of the rank and file, subjected night 
and day at irregular intervals to gusts of shell 
fire and all the time to the fear of the next gust. 
But supposing that this test — for which 
the iron *' Old Prussian " discipHne 
has prepared them — is passed successfully, 
then the whole Une, centre and wings together, 
deployed at 1,000 yards or so from the enemy 
in its " principal fire position ** opens the 
decisive attack, fighting its way in by sheer 
battering volume of fire from gun and rifle. 
As the fresh wing will necessarily progress faster 
than the tired centre the line automatically 
becomes a crescent, and the envelopment 
and convergence of fire, already half effected 
thereby, will become more and more pronounced 
imtil it is complete and triumphant. The final 



assault is merely the act of " cashing the cheque 
drawn by fire-power." 

This i« the full envelopment by both flanks 
in which there is no piu^uit, as there is no enemy 
free to run away. But it is possible and likely 
that only one flank of the adversary will be 
successfully enveloped. But the course of 
events is practically the same. A p\irsuit will 
be necessEury, and in its reckless vigour every 
man and horse must be used up in the pursuit, 
but once the enemy begins to break up, under 
the stress of partial envelopment and consequent 
pursuit, the decisive and complete envelopment 
is only a matter of days. Such, then, were the 
German conceptions of modem war and the 
tendencies to be foreseen in putting them into 
practice — the long line held completely under 
control up to the proper moment and then 
launched with all possible speed and violence, 
without partial engt^ements, feints, or adroit 
individual strokes of any kind. 
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THE FRENCH THEORY OF WAR. 



Historical Evolution of French Strategy since 1870 — ^Influence of Napoleon ; His Four 
Maxims — ^Thb " General Reserve '* — Criticisms on Neo-Nafoleonic Strategy — ^Thb Flank 
Attack and Envelopbient Doctrine — Shrapnel and the ** Canon de 75 " — ^The " Mass of 
Manceuvre " — Importance op Manceuvres — Protective Detachments — Strategic Advanced 
Guards — ^Thb " Manceuvre upon a Fixed Point *' — Concentration on a Flank — ^The Lozenge 
Formation of Napoleon — Colonel de Grandmaison*s Chain of Independent Masses with 
Reserves — ^French Tactics. 



THE conceptions of modem war- 
fare held in France were very 
different from the German ones* 
though the forms in which these 
were expressed in practice possessed certan 
outward simileurities, which deluded some 
people into imagining that there was much in 
common * with, and Uttle difference in, the 
rival doctrines. It was not so. For though the 
French and the German infantries formed their 
outposts, assaulted with the hayonet, drilled 
and carried out many other operations in practi- 
cally the same way, yet as to the ideas and ob- 
jects which these forms were meant to realize 
they differed fundamenteJly. 

After the defeats of 1870 France was for years 
the very humble pupU of Moltke, and, moreover, 
foreseeing that her mobilization was boimd to 
take longer than that of Germany, she had 
resigned herself to meet the naked simple offen- 
sive of her neighbour with a naked simple 
defensive. The expression of this negative 
doctrine was the lines of fortresses and barrier 
forts Lille- Vale nciennes-Maubeuge, Verdun- 
Toul, and Epinal-Belfort-Beean^on with their 
trouiea or gaps that were intended to " canalize 
the flood of invasion." This conception hard- 
ened during the troubled years in which France 
was settling down to the new system of republi- 
can government and personal military service. 
But from about 1888 a new current of ideas 
set in. l?'or one thing, the advent of smokeless 
powder seemed to challenge the data of 1870, 
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and for another, a peculiarly brilliant group of 
military thinkers, men who had been ardent 
young soldiers in the disasters of FannSe terrible 
and had come to maturity in the study of their 
disasters, came at the psychological moment 
to positions of influence. These men set to 
work to discover the key of Prussia's successes, 
and found it in the fact that Moltke had gone 
back to Napoleon. So back they too went to 
the Emperor. The archives were ransacked. 
Volume after volume of original documents, 
edited and annotated, were published by the 
new military history section of the General 
Staff, and a new doctrine began to take shape. 
It was in the spirit of this doctrine, tempered 
by a more recent intellectual revolt against the 
more extreme advocates who had sought to 
apply it in season and out of season, that the 
French took the field in 1914. 

This doctrine, soimd in itself, found a favour- 
able milieu for its propagation. The conditions 
imposing a momenteuy defensive upon France 
still existed in 1890-1900, but the army and the 
people, less and less influenced by memories of 
defeat as the years went on, were chafing at the 
Germans' assumption of a monopoly of offensive 
spirit. And, more important for once than . 
moral conditions, the material advances in 
armament due to smokeless powder were about 
to place the French Army in possession of the 
very weapon which was needed to give effect to 
the doctrine. 

The bases of the doctrine were four aphoriams> 
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of Napoleon in which his system of war was 
concentrated : (I) " One can never be too strong 
at the decisive point " ; (2) *' Engage every- 
where, and then see " ; (3) " Be vulnerable 
nowhere " ; (4) " Manoeuvre only about a fixed 
point." The first of these is in direct conflict 
with the Grerman principles of lateral expansion 
and equal density at all points at the moment 
of crisis. As we have seen, the Grerman view 
was that men over etnd above the number re- 
quired for mcuntaining one firing line could not 
usefully be put into action in one area. The 



after an interval of years and controversy, by 
the British General Staff, whose definition of 
the assault as the "'culmination of gradually 
increasing pressure '* on a selected portion of the 
enemy's line may be taken as one of the beet 
expressions of the principle. This phrase 
is a definite assertion that greater pressure- 
(subjectively) should be exercised at some 
points than at others, and that the greatest 
pressure of all should be applied at a chosen 
point. The principle may bo represented 
diagrammatically thus, OBch line representing 



French, on the contrary, sought to reproduce, 
with all necessary modifications, the Napoleonic 
blow of concentrated thousands upon a selected 
point, and in that view they were followed. 
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fighting troops at the standard minimum 
density cmd the point chosen foi attack being 
opposite the loft centre. 

The corollary of this principle was the notion 
of the '* general reserve " as a separate body ; 
in French practice this body was over ono-third, 
and in British " at least half " (in some cases) 
of the total available force. Now, opponents of 
the ** new French " theory could €u*gue plausibly 
enough that nothing like this proportion of 
force could be reserved whUe the rest w€w called 
upon for days together to sustain the whole 
fury of the German onset. They could point to 
frequent instances in Napoleon's own campaigns 
and elsewhere in which the decisive attack at 
the selected point was delivered by a compara- 
tively small portion of the forces on the ground, 
the rest having been used up in holding and 
wearing down the enemy. And when, as 
sometimes happened on man(Bu\'Tes, the Napo- 
leonic forms as well as the Napoleonic idea were 
used, they could carry all level-headed soldiers 
witJi them in denouncing as absurd a theory 
which asserted that masses of men shoulder to 
shoulder and line upon line could live for five 
minutes imder the fire of modem weapons. 
They could assert, moreover, that superiority 
of fire was essential to success, and ask in what 
way the rear lines (other than those used 
as reservoirs' to replace casualties) could con- 
tribute to the obtaining of this superiority. 
But what these critics failed to see 
was the fact that it was not their own 
type of battle at all that was intended to 
be produced. Subject ^|^^|^|^^ adoption ofg 
suitable formations — which, as we have just 
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observed, were not always seen on manoeuvres — 
none of the criticisms summarized in the above 
lines will bear close examination. The remedy 
for absorption of force in the wearing -down 
engagement lay in the' great principle of 
** economy of force.*' If the effective density 
with modem arms was one rifle to the yard 
(plv8 reservoirs) the front of an army fighting 
on the French principle was just as capable of 
resistance as that of an opponent fighting on 
the German, and every man economized in the 
non -decisive areas was a man more for the 
general reserve, or the " m£bss of manoeuvre," as 
the French more correctly termed it. Further, 
field fortification was an aid to economy of 
force that Napoleon had never enjoyed.* 

Rough field defences hcul enabled Lee at 
Richmond (1862) and Chancellorsville (1863) 
to deliver crushing blows with his mass of 
manoeuvre while the rest of the line was held 
by an absolutely trifling force, and this lesson 
at least was learned by Europe from a war which 
it had been fetshionable to call a conflict of 
armed mobs. In short, the very factors which 
were supposed to authorize and compel the 
Germans to expand laterally equally allowed 
French and British generals to form a sub- 
stantial ** mass of manoeuvre " in recur of the 
front— or elsewhere^ for the Napoleonic attack 
might be delivered either on the centre or the 
flanks, and indeed under modem conditions 
(size of armies and length of fronts) the latter 
was the more likely alternative. 

But there was this vital difference between the 
envelopment as conceived in Germany and the 
flank attack as conceived in France. The 



'Owing to the time and labour required In his day for the con- 
struction of workfl that had to present a material barrier to assault 
anM not »imp)y a certain amount of cover for riflemen as is the case 
now.idavH. 



former was, as we know, based upon a pre- 
conceived idea and a prearranged programme 
while the latter waA initiated not in the phase 
of strategic concentration, but subsequent to 
contact. For the Grermans the " zone of 
manoeuvre" was the open coimtry in front 
of their advanced gucurds; for the French 
that term implied the zone behind them, in 
which the " mass of manoeuvre *' could move 
freely. It is in this, and its consequences 
upon tho battlefield, that we seem to find the 
answer to those opponents of the French 
doctrine, who asserted that, superiority of fire 
being essential, no mcui was being usefully em- 
ployed while he did not contribute to that result. 
Napoleon himself said that fire is everything. 
But superiority of fire in his sense was a local 
and temporary, but overwhelming, accom- 
pctniment, and not a preparation, of the decisive 
attcM^k. This being so, the decisive attack was, 
as the British regulations above quoted say, 
a culmination. How, then, was to be obtained 
the increment of fire power that would make 
this general reserve, engaged after contcM^t, 
effective, given the fact that along the whole 
front one rifle per yard and a proportion of 
guns were alreckdy in action ? 

The answer is in the material advances 
above aUuded to— viz., the coming of the time 
shrapnel. In Napoleon's day, with short- 
range muskets, the prelude of the smashing 
'* decisive attack ' was the launching of a mass 
of field batteries which galloped up to a range 
at which, inmiune from bullets, they could 
deliver their terrible "case" and "grape" 
shot. Often a portion of the enemy's line was 
so thoroughly destroyed that the assaulting 
infantry marched into it with their arms at the 
slope. But the coming of the infeuitry rifle 
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presently forbade the guns to drive up to case 
ranges, and the part of artillery in the attack 
was for a long time insignificant. Even 
in 1870, effective as was the Prussian 
field artillery, its rSle was simply the pre- 
panUion of the attcM^k by methodical 
bombardment with common shell.* To cover 
the assault, as distinct from preptiring it, 
artillery had to reproduce the effect of case-shot 
with some long-range projectile. This pro- 
jectile, of British origin, was the shrapnel 
with time fuse. For technical recuions which 
cannot here be discussed no satisftu^tory 
time fuse could be designed for use in modem 
rifled guns for many yeeurs after the introduction 
of the latter. Nor was the rapidity of fire that 
was needed to cover the Napoleonic attack 
feasible at the new long ranges imtil the gun 
itself (or rather its carriage) had been revolu- 
tionized. This was achieved by French de- 
signers in 1897, and with the appearance of the 
famous " canon de 75 " Napoleon's tactics 
came to their own again. 

The increment of fire-power being thus ob- 
tained, the French doctrine formulated for 
tactics by General Langlois, even before the 
introduction of the ** 76," was placed on secure 
groimd. But though the Napoleonic principle 
be admitted, it still remains to be seen whether 
the proper point for its application can be dis- 
cerned, and, if so, on what grounds. 

This brings us to the second point of doctrine, 
** engage everywhere, and then see," a point 
upon which there was almost as much contro- 



*OwinK to the technical deflciencies of the German irun (alrondy 
den it with In a previuas ciiapter) many traoe:^ of 1870 procedure 
■tin linsereil in 1014. 



versy as over the first — with which, of co\irse, 
it is integrally connected. The theory was that, 
information having been obtained from the 
cavalry and other sources sufficient to define 
the enemy's limits — ^more was not expected — 
the troops told off to the ** engagement " (as 
the French "Field Service Regulations" of 
1913 called it) would advance and engage him 
wherever found. A general line of contact 
would thus be formed, upon which the French 
advanced guetrds would seek to press sufficiently 
hard to compel the enemy to develop his forces. 
This " engagement " might take days, perhaps 
a week or more, and it would impose on citizen- 
soldiers of a sensitive race a most severe test 
of endurance and solidity. Many critics indeed 
asserted that the Napoleonic battle would break 
down on this weakness alone if on no other. 
But it is fair to point out that even in the German 
war-theory much the same strain would be im- 
posed on the men concerned. The only differ- 
ence which told against the French lay in the 
fact that to carry out the mission of " engage- 
ment " the troops would have to make ceaseless 
local attacks in order to wear down the enemy 
and compel him to feed his firing line, whereas 
in the case of the German doctrine the infantry 
at least was (in the interests of timing) kept 
out of action until the general advance sounded. 
This was evidently not a small disadvantctge 
against the French. But it must be ftssumed 
that the French generals knew their country- 
men, and it is the fact that though the doctrine 
had in recent years been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism, this particular part of it was 
made an article of faith by the 1913 edition of 
the ** Service en Campagne," above quoted*. 

uigiLizea uy x^_j OvJVt Iv^ 
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Granted the necessary solidity, then the 
course of the battle would go on from engage- 
ment to serious frontal fighting with attack and 
counter-attack, and thus the fighting itself 
would, by cutting out, one after the other, 
the alternative hypotheses that had been 
formed as to the enemy's grouping, afford 
enough evidence for the timely placing of the 
" mass of manoeuvre." At the proper moment 
the battle would in the environs of the selected 
area grow in intensity by fresh feeding of the 
firing line, until in the selected area itself 
it would culminate in a fierce attetck by every 
available man and gun of the reserve, the 
men advancing as fast as possible, halting to 
fire as little as they could help, and covered by 
an appalling rain of time shrapnel from every 
gun that could be brought to bear. This is 
the phase tersely described by Napoleon as 
the 4venement. 

But, as Napoleon remarked, all this requires 
un peu (Tart et quelques ivenemerUs, Germans 
excepted, there were few soldiers who denied 
the decisive effect of this attack, if it got home, 
for when you brec^ the enemy's centre you 
turn two fianks and roll them up outwards. 
Controversy, however, never reached finality, 
even in France, as to the pen cTart. As we 
have seen, the German doctrine was wholly 
destitute of arts, and the question was. Was it 
practicable, with modem armies, to finesse 
with men's lives ? Was the moral of the citizen- 
soldier such that he would calmly give his life 
in a fight which he knew to be a non-decisive 
part of the ensemble ? Moreover, allowing for 
the characteristic *' emptiness of the battle- 
field " due to the use of smokeless powder, and 
for the consequent difficulty of distinguishing 



between false positions and real, advanced lines 
and main, was it certain that any tentative, 
non -decisive engagement of forces would either 
reveal or pin the opponent ? To these ques- 
tions the answers were, if not exactly negative, 
at least doubtful. Accordingly it was leud 
down that every attack was locally a 
*' decisive " attack, that no troops should be 
put into action for any other purpose than to 
close with the enemy, and that the great 
Napoleonic ^vhiement must be, as the* British 
regulations above-mentioned say, the culmina- 
tion of gradually increasing pressure. But in 
that case, bearing in mind that the preliminary 
fighting would take days and the placing of 



the ** mass of manoeuvre " yet more days, 
would nationeJ short-service troops be capable 
of fighting time after time on ground where 
they had failed once, twice, and thrice ? 
Although in fact the French regulations of 1913 
accepted the " engagement " for good or evil, 
still these risks were evident enough to make 
it desirable to ensure in every other w^ay possible 
the freedom of action of the commander who 
disposes of the mass of manoeuvre. This was 
sought in two ways, defined by the two remain- 
ing Napoleonic aphorisms that we have quoted 
— ** be vulnerable nowhere " and *' manoeuvre 
only about a fixed point." Freedom of action 
the Germeuis expected to obtain by stunning or 
dazing their opponent. Not so the French, 
who held that only positive freedom secured by 
means within his own control' was of any use 
to the commander. But before stating these 
means in general terms* let us understand 



*The expanded tbeorj and the executive detail mar be best 
studied In the PrindpM de laOuerrt ot General Foofa. who in 1014 
commanded the Nancy Oorps. 
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what we mecui by freedbm of action. It is 
fioadom to c€urry out ari intention without 
hostile interference. The later the intention 
is formed the more serious the risk of the 
interference with it, and the larger the de- 
tachments that must be placed as 
advanced guards, flank guards, and rearguards 
to prevent it, the smaller, accordingly, will 
be the force available for c€irrying out 
the intention itself when formed. It was the 
tendency to wait for too many data before 
taking a definitive resolution that gave rise to 
the criticisms of the doctrine which arose within 
the French Army itself about 1910. Nearly all of 
these alleged that in the attempt to be "vulner- 
able nowhere " French generals were far too 
lavish in the use of protective detachments. 
Further, with the million -armies of the present 
day, action taken cannot become effective until 
a period of days has elapsed, and if the army, 
already in contact with the foe, is not to be 
overstrained, it must be taken very early — 
practically on the first reasonable data to 
hand. 

The most dangerous C8we of infringed Hberty 
is that which occurs when an army is caught in 
a state of " inevitable unreadiness '** half- 
concentrated, over-dispersed in rest quarters, 
and so on. In this case almost any proportion 
of detachments from main body is justified — 
witness the placing of no less than six French 
frontier army corps permanently on a war 
footing in peace time in 1913. And even so, 
the commander is rarely able to wait upon 
events before committing himself to an 

'This aspect of the question Is dealt with at length in Major- 
Geneial Aylmcr's work " Protection.'? 



•* intention," and that intention as often as Dot 
is simply one of self-defence. 

None of this, however, alters the fact that the 
French doctrine, construed reasonably, does — 
and in war did — give the only guarantee of 
freedom of action that can really be depended 
upon. Whether in certain cases freedom is not 
bought at too high a price is doubtful. But 
in general the doctrine as formulated by 
General Bonnal and General Foch held its 
own against criticism, and the events of the 
war of 1914 showed that almost any sacrifice 
of men and ground was better than the forcing 
of the commander's hand. An initial defensive, 
coupled with the preservation of the army at 
all costs, was imposed upon France by broader 
political and military circumstances. Un- 
official criticism might question the application 
of the principle of self-contained prot<jctive 
detachments, but it could not alter the fact of 
then* necessity, nor of their value, when rightly 
employed. For in France the defensive was 
regarded &s the auxiliary of the offensive. 
The mission of the protective detachments was 
not simply to protect, but to offer a bait. Their 
authors confidently expected that by rearguard- 
like fighting they could not only gain time for 
offensive dispositions to be made elsewhere, 
but eJso provoke the enemy into deploying in 
a wrong direction, draw him across the front of 
the main body, and generally play the part of 
will o' the wisp. It is questionable — axadi it 
was questioned by the younger critics — whether 
these manoeuvres, applicable enough to the old 
small armies, had not something of the character 
of minor chicanes about them when regarded 
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from the point of view of the million-army. 
But, on the other hand, it is certain that 
smokeless powder and long-ranging weapons 
have made rearguard actions. Smokeless 
powder and long-ranging weapons have enabled 
a rearguard to keep at a distance the pursuing 
enemy in a way which was in former times 
impossible. 

The offensive counterpart of the protective 
detachment (couverture) is the *' strategic ad- 
vanced guard " — another focus of controversy. 
Its rdle is that defined in the last of the aphorisms 
which we have used as our texts, *' Manoeuvre 
only about a fixed point." 

Never officially recognized by the French 
regulations, though partially accepted by 
the British and Italian, the strategic euivanced 
guard was nevertheless the corner-stone of the 
** New French " doctrine. It was a very large 
force of aU arms — in Napoleon's campaigns 
ao army corps, in our own times a whole army — 
\ihich preceded the main body by as many 
days' marches as its own capacity for fighting 
unaided permitted. It was handled strate- 
gically on the same principles aa the famous 
Prussian advanced guards of 1870 were handled 
tactically, with the exception that in the hands 
of a first-class leader like Lannes it never com- 
mitted itself so deeply as to involve the main 
army in its afEair without direct orders to that 
efEect from the Emperor. In the absence of 



such orders, it was merely a potential pro- 
tective detctohment, latent if the enemy did 
nothing and ctotive if he tried to advance. 
But its proper purpose W£W very different. 
It was with its cavalry* to find, and with its 
infantry and curtillery to engage, the enemy's 
main body, thereby giving the Emperor the 
*• fixed point " upon which to build up his 
manoBUsnre. It had, further, by hard fightings 
and if necessary by sacrificing itself, to hold the 
enemy's attention and effort for the time 
* needed for that manoeuvre without support 
from the " mass of manoeuvre," every regiment 
of which the Emperor jealously reserved. 

In the great majority of cases the sacrifice 
was not in vcun* There are fe\^ of Napoleon's 
victories which are without cmy trace of the 
idea, and when it failed it was because the 
movements of the main body,* by reason of 
weather or unforeseen emergencies, were de- 
layed beyond the ccJculated time. 

The action was perfectly familiar to the 
Prussians, for it had not escaped Olausewitz's 
observation,! and one of the most magnificent 
examples of its working had been given by 
Ck)nstantin von Alvensleben, when with the 
3rd CJorps on August 16, 1870, he engaged the 
whole of Bazaine's army single-handed in 
order to prevent it from marching away until 

*0ften two or more dlvlBlons. 

tTtaough CfaunewlU wm fu from siupectiog Its ImportaDM. T 
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Prince Frederick Charles shotdd have gathered 
his scattered eumy for a decisive blow upon it. 
But the idea had been deliberately rejected 
in ioto by the more modem Germans, who 
disbelieved in the power of modem armies, 
fighting at long range, to fix one another, and 
in the pt-wer of modem unprofessional troops to 
fight at a sacrifice. How little they expected 
from the " combat of fixation " may be gauged 
from the fact, already alluded to, that they 
engaged their artillery alone in the phase of 
battle to which it applied, keeping their in- 
fantry back imtil the real general attack was 
ripe. The only effective fixation they, held 
was the previous overpowering of the enemy's 
will by the speed and power of their strategic 
advance. In short, they contributed nothing, 
either by way of objection or acceptance, to 
the controversy which centred on the strategic 
advanced guard. The whole ** order of idects " 
was different. 

The application of the theory to the first 
phase of a Franco-German war was admitted 
to be difficult if not impossible, owing to the 
fact tliat the armies were almost in face of one 
another at the outset, whereas in proportion to 
their length, and therefore to the time-relations 
of manoeuvres based upon the advanced guard, 
the main bodies should have been separated by 



a himdred miles or so for an army of three or four 
corps to have elbow room for action as strate- 
gic advanced guard. It was when the armies 
had fallen apart again after a first clinch that 
this organ would come into play, and if at that 
point the huge masses became divided up into 
smaller bodies, each with its own theatre of war 
and set of tasks, Auerstadts and Friedlands 
would become possible. 

Intimately connected with the theory of the 
strategic advanced guard (though it dated from 
the purely defensive period of French military 
policy) was the idea, which had many ardent 
supporters and many fierce opponents, of fixing 
the concentration area of the French armies 
well back from the frontier and somewhat 
to a flank — at Dijon, for example. Many of the 
pcurtisans of the strategic advanced guard 
considered that this retired concentration, 
coupled with skilful handling of the (then) 
three frontier corps as a strategic advanced 
guard and strategic rear guard by turns, would 
infallibly result in the Germans being drawn so 
far westward from Lorraine cks to be cut oft by 
the offensive from Dijon. But neither General 
Bonnal himself, nor Lcmglois nor Foch (both oi 
whom commanded the Nancy Army Corps) 
.seem to have simred in this opinion, since, as 
Moltke remarked d propoa of the Silesian 
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concentration of 1866, " one does not, in practice, 
abandon rich provinces." If, however, 
the main armies of the Germans were to 
pass through Belgium, a broad belt of country 
would be open between the initial concentra- 
tion areas, and in that belt a great French 
advanced guard might well operate with a view 
to provoking the Germans into a premature 
ErUfaUung in a more or less doubtful direction. 

In combination with these protective or 
provocative detcMshments, the main army 



itself was to be grouped, according to the 
accepted doctrine, in a deep lozenge formation 
similar to that which Napoleon adopted in the 
Jena ceunpaign of 1806. 

This great lozenge, preceded by its strategic 
advanced guard, would advance in the direction 
where the enemy was a priori most likely 
to be found. If the advanced guard came into 
contact, the head of the lozenge would reinforce 
it on one flank within 48 hours, the flanks of it 
would come up into line within four or five days. 
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and the rear group would be still in hand. If 
the advanced guard missed its target, or only 
oame into touch with its extreme flank, then 
the rSle of advanced guard would fall to one of 
the flank masses of the lozenge itself, and the 
original advanced guard would become part of 
the mass of manoeuvre. The virtue of the 
lozenge formation, in a word, is its capacity 
for changing direction — a capcMsity which the 
long deployed line of the Germans almost 
entirely lacked. And the virtue of the strategic 
advanced guard, from whichever side of the 
lozenge it emerged, was that it provided a 
flxed point about which this supple mass could 
manoBuvre. 

Of all criticisms of the strategic advanced 
guard, none was as serious as that which 
pointed out that its flanks would be overlapped 
by superior forces before the head of the lozenge 
could act. This danger was admitted, but 
minimized by the allotment to it of almost all 
available cavalry, which by the combination of 
its fan-wise reconnaissance, its fire power, euid 
its shock action would prolong the front to 
either flank sufiiciently far to compel the enemy 
to make long turning movements and so to 
waste the critical hours. 

As compared with its defensive counterpart, 
the protective detcMshment, the strategic 
adveuiced guard, whose very mission it was to 
a£Eront superior numbers of the enemy, un- 
doubtedly ran more risks, since it was e£f x!t as 



well as endurance for a given time that was 
expected of it, and it could not break off the 
engagement so readily.* On the other hand, 
the troops composing it did enjoy all the moral 
advantc^es of the sharp offensive, whereas 
those of protective detachments were condemned 
to the disillusionments of retreat. These 
differences of principle and intent were explained, 
so far as the French Army was concerned, in 
the regulations of 1913, which made it clear 
that the detekchment with a separate temporary 
mission was a self-contained force while an 
advanced guard was integrally connected with 
its main body, since "it ccumot be admitted 
that a lectder would send troops against the 
enemy without his having the intention to 
fight.'» 

The accompanying diagreun shows how a 
strategic advanced guard extended its flanks 
for protection in this manner (formations euid 
distances being of course no more than indica- 
tion of the general tendencies). It illustrates 
also bow, insteetd of being a self-contained body 
additional to the lozenge, as at one time it was 
conceived to be, it has become simply an ad- 
vanced portion of the head of it, specially dis- 
posed for its special functions and dcmgers. 

It shows, moreover, that in practice there 
was no real discrepancy between the advanced 



*Oennao advanced ffoaidfl. as we haye seen, were deUbentelj 
kept small In order that they should not be tempted by any ooii* 
sdoomei 
moment. 
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guard and lozenge type of strategic advance 
and that which Colonel de Grandmsuson (the 
intellectual lecMler of the revolt against the 
tendency to multiply advanced guards and 
protective detachments) proposed, viz., a chain 
of independent masses, each disposed internally 
according to its own needs in echelon, lozenge 
or otherwise, and all together forming a long 
line with reserves massed behind at one point 
of it. The Grandmaison conception was better 
suited to the management of the huge armies 
of to-day than a crude reproduction, 
on five times the scale, of Napoleon's 
'* battcJion square of 200,000 men." But 
it shared the characteristic principles and 
incorporated the characteristic forms of the 
Napoleonic method, of which indeed it was 
simply a special case. The outstanding features 
of French tactical methods of course expressed 
the same doctrine. In the battle as a whole^ 
fire superiority was not regarded as the con- 
dition of success as it was in Germany. On 
the contrary, it beccone the accepted idea in 
France and in Great Britain that the chief use 
of fire was to cover movement, and that it was 
but an auxiliary to the actual assault. Hence 
came the characteristic division of the 
attacker's ajrtillery, not " coimter batteries " 
whose mission it was to accoiuit for the enemy's 
artillery and " infantry batteries " which were 
to support the infantry advance with their full 
fire-power at every stage, and, above all, in the 
final assault. Hence, too, the development of 
infantry formations* in close order that could 
live and move in the zone of hostile artillery 
fire by fitting into even the smallest covered 
lines of approach and need only extend for 
firo action of their own at the very limit of cover. 
Hence also the " burst of rapid fire *' from rifle 
and from gun in which the British Army ex- 
celled friend and foe alike. And hence, the 
tremendous violence of the action of the ** mass 
of mcuioeuvre '* — its surprise effect, its speed, 

*IjTegular Unes of platoona or balf-platoong in fours or file. 
CbaracteriBtlo also of British infantry tactios. 




GENERAL CHEVENET. 
Military Governor of Beifort. 

and its overwhelming weight of '* covering 
fire.'* Such a blow was only possible when 
enough data had been obtained to ensure it 
against being a blow in the air, and the advanced 
guards had to pay for this insurance. It was 
only possible when the commander-in-chief was 
insured against anxieties in other directions, 
and the protective detachments had to ensure 
this by resisting to the utmost limit of their 
powers and their ground. And it was only 
possible when all ranks, whether in the " weeu*- 
ing-down *' engagement or in the swift decisive 
attack, were imbued with the desire to close 
with the foe. 
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WHILE German and, to a large 
extent, French strategy had been 
based mainly on tradition and 
theory controlled by peace 
manoeuvres, the British strategy was the out- 
come of practical experience in numerous and 
various theatres of war. The campaigns, it is 
true, in which the British Army had been tested 
were against be^baric and semi -civilized 
coloured races or against the half-organized 
nations in arms of the Transvaal Republic 
and the Orange Free State, and only a few 
living Britons {e.g.. Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord 
Kitchener, and Sir lem Hamilton) had taken 
part in or observed with their own eyes 
wars on the Continental scale. A large pro- 
portion of the British troops, however, had 
been under the fire of modem weapons, and in 
the South African War very many officers had 
learnt what their men could and could not do 
in face of the terrible instruments of destruction 
created by science during the latter half of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. 
Thus Lord Kitchener, addressing the 1st 
Punjab Rifles in Me^rch, 1906, remarked as 
follows : — 

Yon must not get into the way of thinking that men 
can go on fighting interminably. Men get hungry, 
men get thirsty, men get tired. In real warfare, 
where many hours of hard marching and fighting 
may pass before you achieve success, you have to ask 
yourselves at the critical moment : Can I trust my men, 
with gnawing pains of hunger in their stomachs, with 
a depressing sense of having suffered casualties, and 
with fatigue in all their limbs ; can I trust them to 
press uix>n the retreating enemy and crush him ? 
And therefore I say to you officers — Look after your 
men's stomachs. These field days of two or three 
hours' duration do not bring the lesson home to you 
with sufficient force. Men cannot fight well unless 



they are fed well, and men cannot fight well when they 
are tired. I have more than once on active service 
taken the ammunition out of my ammunition carts 
and loaded up the carts with bully beef. . . . 
(gentlemen, I wish to add a word about the behaviour 
of your men in the field. Colonel Western, without 
a word or a suggestion from me, spontaneously came 
up and said, ** I think the meii are taking cover very 
intelligently." Cover, as you know, is all-important 
in modem warfare, and soldiers who know how to 
take advantage of every possible cover on the battle- 
field have leariit one of their (greatest and most valuable 
lessons.* 

Doubtless the German leaders would have ac 

quiesced in the above observations, but few of 

them had had the facts driven into their souls 

on the battle-field. Lord Kitchener's audience 

must have felt that they were in the presence of 

an artist and not of an art-master of war. Like 

the Russian and Serbian, the British generals 

had made war, and, as Napoleon said, " It is 

necessary to have made war for a long time to 

be able to conceive it.'* 

The Russian and Serbian generals had also 

handled men in action, but they had been 

dealing with a material substantially different 

from that with which the British officer worked. 

The Slav soldiers were conscripts ; the British 

were volunteers ; the former had had a short, 

the latter a long training. The British officers 

alone had at their disposition forces similcur to 

the small, highly -trained, professional armies of 

the 17th, 18th, and the ear]> 19th centuries. 



*TbL«i lenxm had been ttaorougblT lennit by the British tioopB. 
'* The EDgUsh." wrote a Geniuui oflRcer to his imreDte on September 
17. 1014. ** are marreUoualr trained In making use of the groond. 
One nerer sees them, and one la constantly under fire." Here la an 
extract from another letter found on a Qerman oiBoer : — *' With 
the Rngilah troopa we haTe great difflcaltles. They hare a queer 
way of canaJng kmn to the enemy. They make good trenches In 
which they wait patiently. They carefully measure the ruigei 
for their rifle fire, and they then open a truly heDiah fire on the on- 
suBpecttaig cavalry. This was the reason that we bad such heary 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
FERGUSSON, commanding 5th Division. 

[//. Walitr Barmtt. 

The result was that British strategy and 
tactics differed in many respects from Con- 
tinental. Compared with other European 
Armies, the British corps resembled the legions 
which guarded the frontiers of the Koman 
Empire during the fii'st two centuries 
of the Christian Era, with this im- 
port€uit distinction, tliat the army of 
Augustus and Trajan was recruited mostly in 
the provinces, whereas the bulk of the British 
Army was composed of citizens drawn- from the 
British Isles. A British general was imable, 
as ContinentcJ genercJs were, immediately to 
tap an immense reserve of more or less disci- 
plined soldiers cuid he was consequently 
obliged to husband his resources. '' I ccui 
spend a hundred thousand men a year," said 
Napoleon, who often spent more. No British 
general before the Great War could have ven- 
tured to talk in that iashion. The British aims 
had perforce been to inflict a maximum while 
suffering a minimum loss in war, and to render 
the individual soldier and the tactical units 
superior to those produced under a universcJ 
military service system. The second of those 
aims was admirably expressed in ilie Infantry 
Training manual issued by the General Staff : — 

The objects in view in developing a soldierly 
spirit are to help the soldier to bear fatigue, privation, 
and danger cheerful I v ; to imboe him with a 



sense of honour; to give him confidence in his 
superiors and comrades ; to increase his powers of 
initiative, of self-confidence, and of self-restraint ; 
to train him to obey orders, or to act in the absence 
of orders for the advantage of his regiment under all 
conditions ; to produce such a high degree of courage 
and disregard of self that in the stress of battle he 
will use l^is brains and his weapons coolly and to the 
best advantage ; to impress upon him that, so long as 
he is physically capable of fighting, surrender to the 
enemy is a disgraceful act ; and, finally, to teach him 
how to act in combuiation with his comrades in order 
to defeat the enemy. 

Like Alexander, HannibcJ, Morius, Sulla, 
Caesar in Ancient, and like Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Frederick the Great, Lee, and Stone- 
wall Jackson in Modem times, the great cap- 
tains of the British nation relied on quality 
rather than quantity. They did not believe 
that God was on the side of the big battalions, 
and it was significant that the campaign of 
Napoleon most admired by Wellington was that 
of 1814, when the French Emperor with a small 
army, by his manoeuvring and through the 
superior merits of his troops, held at bay for 
many weeks the enormous hosts of the Allies 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on Blucher 
between the Mame and the Seine. The 
business of a British commander was to fight 
with every naturcJ and artificial advantage on 
his side. Li other words, he trusted by his 
e^t, and the art of his men, to overcome the 
hordes of a modem Attila. British genercJs» 
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contrary to the fond belief of the Kaiser and his 
advisers, were thoroughly up to date. They 
had studied with particular attention the Russo- 
Japanese and Balkan Wars, and the Kaiser 
was to find that the British Army, though 
** little," was very far from being " con- 
temptible." 

The British practice of pitting small armies 
agednst Icurge continental curmies dated from 
the Himdred Years Wfiur. During the struggle 
with Louis XIV., the next occasion on which 
we exerted a decisive influence on the Continent, 
the British contingent cuid Marlborough were 
perhaps the chief c^use of the victory gained 
by the Allies over the French monarch. But 
at the opening of the French Revolutionary 
Wars our troops, whose prestige had been 
lowered in the American War of Independence, 
did not at the outset distinguish themselves. 
In his first encounter with the French Wellington 
had to help to conduct a retreat before them. 
Fortunately the efforts of Abercrombie, Moore, 
and others to raise the standard of efficiency 
in our Army were successful, and at the battles 
of Alexandria and Maida it was clearly 
demonstrated that the British could hold their 
own against forces trained by Napoleon him- 
self or under his direction. Fortunately, 
too, in India we had acquired a unique 
training ground for our soldiers. En- 
camped among a vast and then hostile 





GENERAL SIR HENRY HILDYARD, 
late Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON, Director of Military Training. 

[From a painting by J, St. Hdiir Lasidir, 

population the British garrison had to struggle 
fiercely for its existence, and in the struggle 
characters as daring and resourceful as emy 
produced by the French Revolution were de- 
veloped. One of them, Wellington, was des- 
tined to destroy the reputation for invincibility 
gained by the Marshals of Napoleon.. While 
the Prussians (who, be it remembered, rose 
against Napoleon only when he had lost his 
Grande Arm6e in Russia) were cowering before 
Davout, French leaders whose mere names 
struck terror throughout Germany cuid Austria- 
Himgary were being worsted by Wellington. 
The strategy cuid tctctics of Wellington in 
Portugal, Spain, and the South of France 
were, in 1914, still sources of inspiration to 
British soldiers. 

The infantry of Wellington, as Marbot 
points out, shot better tlian the French, cuid a 
bayonet charge by them was almost irresistible. 
Wellington in India had predicted that against 
British infantry the tactics of Napoleon would 
be unavailing. If on the defensive, Welling- 
ton was accustomed to awsut the attack of the 
French with his infantry drawn up in lines and 
under cover. When the enemy's colunms 
had been shattered by musketry and artillery 
fire they were attacked with the bayonet. 
But it must not be forgotten that for every 
defensive battle the Iron Duke fought five on 
the offensive, and the masterly manoeuvres by 
which from 1813 onwards he drove the French 
from Spain belong purely to this cleiss. 

As a strategist, Wellington was equally ^ 
remarkable. His march to and crossing ^f 
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VICKERS' LATEST QUICK-FIRER. 
Firing 600 rounds per minute. 
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the Douro in front of Soult, whom Napoleon 
called ** the first manoeuverer of Europe,** is 
a model of its kind. By constructing the lines 
of Torres Vedras cuid devastating PortugcJ he 
ensived the failure of Mass^na's invasion in 
1810. Napoleon, who earlier had sneered at 
WeUington as a ** Sepoy General," expressed 
to Foy his admiration of the methods employed 
by the British generalissimo on that occc^ion. 
Wellington's sudden pounces upon and storm- 
ings of Ciudad Kodrigo and Badajos in 1812 
were masterly. His advaace in 1813 ageunst 
the French lines of communication, emd the 
skill with which, availing himself of the com- 
mand of the sea, he shifted his base from 
Lisbon to Santeuider, was as brilliant a feat 
as Napoleon*s campaign of Marengo. In the 
Waterloo campaign he had few of his Peninsular 
veterans with him, and the majority of his troops 
were Belgian, Dutch, and German soldiers. 
According to Lord Roberts, Wellington made no 
mistake in 1815, and, had the Prussian army 
been also placed under his command, it is 
improbable that the French Emperor would 
have succeeded in winning, as he did, a battle 
(that of Ligny) after he had crossed the Scunbre. 
The value set upon Wellington by contemporary 
Prussians may be gathered from the tact that, 
according to report, years later, when war 
between France and Prussia seemed imminent, 
the Prussian Government offered the command 
of its forces to the Iron Duke. 

Between Waterbo and 1914 a British 
army appeared only onte on the Conti- 



nent. In the interval between Waterloo 
and the Crimean War a wave of commer- 
cial prosperity had swept over the country. 
The warning of Wellington that ^teamboat8 
had altered the conditions of warfare and that 
our isls^ds might be invaded fell upon deaf ea s. 
Like Lord Roberts in the years preceding the 
Great War, the Duke was pronounced by 
demagogues to be in his dotage. Our Army was 
quite unprepared when the Crimecui War broke 
out, and though the British infantry at the 
Alma and Inkerman and the British cavalry 
in the charges of the Heavy and Light Brigades 
exhibited the same stubbornness, energy, emd 
courskge they had shown in the Peninsula emd 
at Waterloo, the reputation of the British 
Army was not increased. A j^ear after the con- 
clusion of peace the Indian Mutiny broke out, 
and the British soldier, divorced from a civilian- 
encumbered War Office, astonished the world 
by his sublime courage and resourcefulness. 
The officers and men who fought at Mens and on ' 
the Mame remembered the capture of Delhi 
and the raising of the siege of Lucknow, jusf 
as the Nicholsons, Havelocks, Ou trams, and 
Hodsons remembered Assaye, Albuera, Quatre 
Bras, cmd Waterloo. 

In the Indian Mutiny two soldiers who were 
to keep the Army abreast of the times cams to 
the front — Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley. 
The latter had distinguished himself in the 
Crimea. From the respect in which he was 
held by officers of imquestionable ability, 
there can be no doubt that he was one of th$ 
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foremoBt captaios of the age. Like Havelock, 
he had studied profoundly the ccunpaigns of 
Napoleon, the lessons taught by Lee, Jackson, 
and Greuit in the North and South War, by 
Moltke in the Sadowa 6tfid the Gravelotte- 
Sedan campaigns were not lost on him. It is 
interesting to note that, while Moltke cast a 
disdainful eye on the deeds of the American 
generals. Lord Wolseley (as also Colonel 
Henderson) examined with sympathetic atten- 
tion their achievements. Lee, in Lord Wolseley's 
view, was greater than, Jackson (according 
to Colonel Henderson) was as great as. 
Napoleon. Such obiter dicta might smack of 
exaggeration, but they were characteristic 
of the independent attitude of British military 
men. Napoleon was £ulmired in Great Britain, 
but he was not worshipped as he was in Prussia. 
The blind admiration felt for Napoleon by 
Imperial Germany would not have been 
tolerated in our militcu'y circles. ** You think 
that Wellington is a great general because he 
defeated you," s€ud Napoleon, for the purpose 
of heartening his men, to Soul ton the morning 
of Waterloo. The Prussians, because they had 
been so often routed by Napoleon, had deified 
him. It was Lord Wolseley who superintended 
the metamorphosis of the British from a Long 
into a, comparatively, Short Service Army, 
from one led by men who had purchased their 
commissions into one with officers selected by 
oompetitive examination. 

We turn now to Lord Roberts, whose 



brilliant march to Candahar brought him 
prominently before the public. No one had 
done more than he to convert the private 6tfid non- 
commissioned officer into the chivalrous, clean- 
living, and intelligent soldier who was to win 
the admiration euid affection of the French 
Allies. As a strategist and ta<;tician. Lord 
Roberts had been always alertly appreciative 
of new febctors in wcuf are. His orders issued, 
and his speeches before the Boer War show 
that he accurately ccJculated the effect of 
the modem artillery, of smokeless powder, 
and of repeating rifles .on the battle-field. 
After the. battle of Colenso he was dispatched 
with Lord Kitchener to South Africa. He took 
over the command of a half-dispirited army 
which had not been trained to meet mounted 
infantry who were also marksmen. The 
Spectator, a representative organ of British 
opinion, was then hinting that the war might 
last 20 years. Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
landed at Cape Town on Janueoy 10, 1900, 
and by February 18 Cronje had been out- 
manoeuvred £uid surrounded at Paardeberg. 
The surrender of Cronje a few days later led 
to the raising of the siege of Ladysmith and 
was followed by the occupation of Bloemf ontein 
and Pretoria. Seldom in history has the 
eurrivcJ of two men on a theatre of war wrought 
a transformation so sudden. One may be per- 
mitted to wonder what would have happened 
if Von der Groltz and the younger Moltke had 
been set the same problem ! Lords Roberts 
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and Kitchener had not been deputed to prepcu^ 
for the ceonpaign, and, until the Boer War, if 
we except the skirmishes of Laing's Nek and 
Majuba, the British Army had had no experi- 
ence of fighting against white men armed with 
modem artillery and rifles. Lord Roberts's 
bold march from the Modder River to Bloem- 
fontein emd the turning movements by which 
he subsequently drove the Boers from their 
kopjes decided the struggle. After his return 
to England he had striven successfully to 
impress on the Army the paramount importeuice 
of accurate shooting, imsuccessfully to rouse the 
nation to a sense of the German Peril. 

Among the other officers who, with Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Roberts, prepe^red the British 
Army for a European wctf may be mentioned 
Sir Evelyn Wood (also the first British Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army), General Sir Henry 



Hildyard (first Commandant of the Stekfif 
College and afterwards Commander-in-dJhiei 
in South Africa), Sir Edward Heunley (the author 
of an original text book on the Art of War), 
Colonel Henderson (also a Commandant 
of the Staff College), and Colonel Reping- 
ton. Standing entirely in a class by 
himself was "Chinese" Gordon, a Nelson on 
land. If, as Napoleon asserted, the moral are 
to the material feictors in war as three to one, 
Gordon's services to his country cannot be 
overrated. The avenger of Gordon was Lord 
Elitchener, whose direct and indirect influence 
on the Army which fought in the Great War, 
was of the most decisive kind. He was not 
permitted by the politicians to superintend 
the preparations for it. 

In our next chapter we shall give a brief 
biography of this extraordinary man. 
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LORD KITCHENER. 
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ON Sunday, August 2-— the day after 
Germany's declaration of war on 
Russia and her violation of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, and the very 
day on which she dehvered her ultimatum 
to Belgium and her troops began crossing the 
French frontier — The Times announced that Lord 
Kitchener was " leaving England for Egypt." It 
was then believed that Lord Haldane would 
succeed Mr. Asquith, who had himself succeeded 
Colonel Seely as Minister of War. The previous 
activities of Lord Haldane at the War Office had 
not been calculated to inspire confidence in such 
an appointment at such a time. Despite his 
great services in helping to create the Terri- 
torials, Lord Haldane's record seemed to many 
people to be an illustration of the truth of an 
axiom of Napoleon hurled in 1813 at his brother 
Joseph, who had interfered with the French 
commanders in Spain, that " it is the greatest 
of all immoralities to engage in a profession of 
which one is ignorant.'* The profession of 
arms in 1813 was a far less serious one than in 
1914, cttid the common sense of the British 
people revolted at the notion that a civilian 
who had not even had a business education 



should conduct a war to be waged for the very 
existence of the British Empire. 

The Socialist, Mr. Blatchford, had advised 
in 1909 that Lord Kitchener should prepare 
the nation for an Anglo -German wcu:. Like 
Lord Roberts's, Mr. Blatchford's warnings euid 
advice had been disregarded. But when 
Germany threw her gigantic forces into Belgium 
and France it was no longer possible for the 
politicians to withstand the popular demand 
that one of the foremost generals, if not the 
foremost general, of the age should succeed 
the Prime Minister at the War Office. 

On August 6 The Times voiced the people's 
wishes, and later on the same day the Premier 
announced that Lord Kitchener had been 
offered and had accepted the post of Minister 
of Wctf. It was contrary to Constitutional 
precedent, but the appointment was acclaimed 
by the Colonies and Dependencies, and by the 
French Allies, for whom Lord Kitchener in 
his teens had voluntarily served, when France^ 
after the defeats of Spicheren, Worth, Mars-la- 
Tour, Gravelotte, euid Sedan lay at the feet of 
the insolent soldiery of the King of Prussia* 
At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian Wcur 
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SNAPSHOT OF LORD KITCHENER. 

[DaUy Mirror. 

Moltke was 70 ; at the outbreak of the Great 
W€«* Lord Kitchener wcw 64 years old. 

With Sir Evelyn Wood and Lord Grenfell he 
had organized the Egyptian Army ; he had 
crushed the hordes of an Africctn Attila at the 
action of Firket and the battles of the Atbara 
€Uid Omdurman ; by his tact at Fashoda he had 
largely prevented a collision between the British 
Empire and the French Republic ; he had been 
the loyal lieutenant and successor of Lord 
Roberts in the South African War, and had 
brought it to a satisfactory termination. 
Again, by the exercise of t€wt he had con- 
verted Boer generals, like General Botha, 
into loyal Britons ; he had remodelled 
and " speeded up '* the Indian Army ; 
and he had laid down the lines of 
the new military forces which had sprung into 
existence in Australia and New Zealand. Until 
he w€ts turned thirty his life had been filled 
with dangerous adventures ; but, from the time 
when he entered the Egyptian Army, he had 
been in positions of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility. Since the days of the Lawrences no 
administrator (with the exception of Lord 
Cromer) in the service of the Crown hcid exhi- 
bited more transcendent abilities. Appointed 
British Agent and Consul- General to Egypt in 
1911, by his justice and far-seeing measures he 
had conciliated the Nationalist party, had gained 
the love of the peasants in the Valley of the 



Nile, and he had managed to keep the Mahome- 
dan population from aiding their co-religionists 
in Tripoli against Italy, a country for which he 
felt the sincerest admiration. ** Every English- 
man,*' he is reported to have said to Sir RenneU 
Rodd, "has two countries — old England and 
yo\mg Italy." 

In 1899 he had refounded Khartimi, and 
collected the money for and founded the 
Gordon Memorial College there. From 1911 
to 1914 he was reforming the Egyptian S3rstem 
of education. A young man, he had helped to 
survey and map Western Palestine and the 
district of Sinai. He had also surveyed and 
mapped Cyprus, and established land courts and 
a system of land registration in that island, and 
he had been Vice-Consul in Anatolia. Later 
he had been on a commission to delimit the 
frontiers of Zanubar, the protectorate of which 
%va8 soon to be ceded by Germany to Great 
Britain in exchange for the cession to Germany of 
Heligoland. Under his directions a railway 
and telegraph line had been run up the Valley 
of the Nile from Sarras to Wewiy Haifa, from 
Wady Haifa across the Nubian De8ert to Abu 
Hamed, and thence by the Atbs-^a fort to Khar- 
tum. Strategic railways were also constructed 
by him in India. During his administration 
of Egypt the road from Cairo to Alexandria waB 
repaired, Helouan connected by one with Cairo, 
the draining of the Delta commenced, the Suez 
Canal fortified, and plans were prepared for a 
barrage across the White Nile. 

Lord Kitchener had failed in nothing which 
he had \mdertaken. On the rare occasions 
when he had dehvered speeches in public 
his utterances were €ts judicious as they were 
weighty. His writings, from which we shall 
quote, showed that he possessed both a massive, 
clecur, and masculine style, and also himiour 
and imagination. He spoke more than one 
Oriental language like a native. As a gardener 
and a collector of blue china and other curios 
his skill cmd knowledge were remarkable. 
Recognizing the importance of supplying cotton 
to Lancashire from areas within the British 
Empire, he had encouraged to the utmost 
cotton-culture in Egypt and the Sudan, and 
experimented on its cultivation atBiala. While 
he was governing Egypt a parasite, the Rhogcia 
Kitcheneriy had been discovered to destroy the 
boll-worm which preyed on cotton. Whether from 
pride or a sense of the fitness of things, he did 
not court populeir applause, and in a period when 
most personages were advertising themselves, he 
preferred to let his reputation grow without the 
eissistance of the newspapers. He did not pam- 
per journalists, although his kindly words on 
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GUNSBOROUGH HOUSE, NEAR 
TRALEE, IRELAND. 
Lord Kitchener's Birthplace. 

[DaUy Minor, 

learning of the death at LifiMiysmith of the most 
brillicuit of war correspondents, George Steeveris, 
showed that he appreciated sincere men who, 
at the risk of their lives, endeavoured to convey 
to the public information that could be spread 
without injury to the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Physically, morally, and intellectually he 
was a big man, and his dauntless courage 
had been shown on innumerable occasionp. 
At th's great crisis in the history of the British 
fknpire men naturally turned to him as 
people had turned in the past to Wellington 
and Nelson. Even the Thersites of the day, Mr, 
Keir Hardie, had admitted that Lord Kitchener 
was a ** big, brainy, brawny man, to whom all 
littleness and meanness were foreign." Unlike 
Wellington, and like Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener had never hesitated to acknowledge 
the share of his subordinates in his victories. 
His piercing blue eyes tuid' quiet, firm voice ex- 
pressed his character. A German who saw 
Napoleon driving his tired troops through the 
streets of Dresden remarked that he had " the 
eyes of a tyrant tuid the voice of a lion." Lord 
Kitchener's eyes were the eyes of a master whose 
will was chained to duty and not to personal 
ambition. 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener was bom on June 
24, 1850, at Gunsborough House, near Tralee, in 
Ireland. The day after his birth. Lord Palmer- 
ston delivered the famous Don Pacifico speech, 
in which he asked the House of Commons to 
decide whether or not, " just as in days of old 
a Roman held himself to be free from indignity 
when he could say civia Romanua sum, a British 
subject should consider himself in foreign 
countries as protected by the vigilant eye and 
strong arm of his Government against injustice 
and wrong." Lord Kitchener's father. Colonel 
Horatio Kitchener, belonged to a Suffolk family. 



but, before Lord Kitchener's birth, he had 
become an L*ish landowner. On the side of his 
mother, nee Chevallier, Lord Kitchener was 
descended from Huguenots. French as well as 
English blood ran in his veins. 

The e€urly years of his life were spent in 
Ireland. At the age of thirteen he was sent by his 
father to a school near Villeneuve, at the eastern 
end of the Lake of Geneva. Colonel Kitchener 
had perceived that steam transport was drawing 
all the nations of the world together, and that a 
knowledge of foreign languages was becoming 
every day of more value to his countrymen. 

At Villeneuve the boy was in one of the m >st 
interesting regions of Europe. He was in sight 
of the Ccistle of Chillon, and of Clarens, inunor- 
talized by the revolutionist, Rousseau. At the 
other end of the Lake had lived two other 
revolution -producers, Voltaire and Byron. 
Between Geneva and Villeneuve lay Lausanne, 
where Gibbon, the historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, had resided. 
Away to the East of Villeneuve stretched the 
Valley of the Rhone, from which Bonaparte had 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

[RusstUGr Saru. 

descended on Italy in 1800. The Marengo 
campaign had been the first of the vast 
strategic combinations of the Corsican genius 
who was strangely destined nearly a himdred 
years after his death to be culored at Potsdam. 
In 1863 the district to the west of Villeneuve 
had not yet been wholly captured by hotel 
keepers. 

From the school at Villeneuve Horatio 
Kitchener proceeded to a London coach, the 
Kev. George Frost, of 28 and 29, Kensington 
Square. A few doors away lived Green, the 
historian of the English People ; Mill had 
been hving in the same square, Thackeray in 
the adjoining Young Street. 

Like Bismarck, Lord Kitchener appecurs to 
have been indebted to one of the race so much 
abused by teachers with licences. When Mr. 
Frost died, a letter of thanks from Lord 
Kitchener for the congratulations which his old 
tutor had sent him on the occasion of the 
former's victories in the Sudan was found 
beneath the dead man's pillow.* 

Kitchener was seventeen years old when 
he entered the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, the more scientific of the 
two colleges for the training of future 
officers in the Army. He had not 
received a public school education. When he 
was at Woolwich he was distinguished for his pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and for a bold breach of 

*Lord KltcheBer. By H. Q. Qroser (p. 23). a Arthur Peanoo 
(Limited). 1014. 



discipline. In 1 866 Prussia, under the leadership 
of Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, and its King 
William (styled by the Emperor William II. 
"the Great'*), had crushed Austria-Hungary. 
In 1870 Prussia performed a similar operation on 
France. Horatio Kitchener, whose father was 
now living at Dinan, in Brittany, was sta^^ing 
with Colonel Elitchener at the time of the war. 
Without consulting his father, much less the 
Woolwich authorities*, he chivalrously joined 
as a private the losing side. He was in the 
second army of the Loire, commanded by the 
capable General Chanzy, who was being inter- 
fered with by Gambetta. After having opposed 
Marshal NieFs wise proposals, before the war, for 
strengthening the French Army, the French 
Dictator felt it incumbent upon him to direct 
the operations of the armies improvised after the 
disaster at Sede^. Kitchener may have con- 
trasted Gambetta's conduct with that of Lincoln 
during the North and South War, which had 
been concluded in his boyhood. 

One thing is certain. Though his service with 
the French was ended by an attack of pneu- 
monia, and his chief experience of campaigning 
was a perilous ascent in a war balloon t> he saw 
quite enough of the frightful results which follow 
unprepekredness for war to make him realize 



* Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. By the author of " King 
Edward the Seventh " (Nisbet). p. 16. 

t It may be mentioned that on December 20. 1013. Lord Kitchener 
went for an aeroplane flight with the airman Olivier. 
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the responsibility attending his future pro- 
fession, and the need for organizing an army 
with the greatest thoroughness before, and not 
after, war breaks out. By the irony of fate, 
43 years later he wae set by Mr. Asquith the 
same tctsk that Chanzy had been set by Gam- 
betta, that of improvising an Army in time of 
war. Happily for Great Britain there have 
been factors in the British Constitution which 
constitutional lawyers and historians forget 
to mention. These factors are the sea and 
the British sailors who patrol it. 

We may here observe that Mr. Churchill, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak 
of the Great War, like Lord Kitchener, had 
served in a foreign (the Spanish) Army. 

Horatio Kitchener, French private, was not 
unnaturally looked at askance by the rulers 
of the Royal Milit€ury Academy, and his father 
had to bring very powerful influences to bear in 
order to enable him to re-enter Woolwljh.* On 
leaving Woolwich he entered the Royal En- 
gineers. It was fortunate that he joined a 
branch of the Army which was, thanks to the 
improvements in guns and rifles, becoming 
every day of more importance. The Napo- 
leonic dynasty, too, had ceased to reign, and 
Carlyle's misreading of Prussian history had 
led superficial observers to believe that the 
creation of a German Empire was almost tcuita- 
mount to a guarantee of universal peace. While 
the aged Bismarck, sated with honours, ruled 
Germany, this belief had justification. The 
interests of pea«e for nearly twenty years 
dominated those of weur in the European- 
controlled world, and the opportunities of an 
engineer, whether military or civil, to come to 
the front were excellent. A military engineer 
may be a producer as well as a destroyer, and 
in peace time he is more directly useful than 
a gunner or a cavalry or foot soldier. 

Lieutenant Kitchener specieJized in field- 
telegraphy, the making and working of rail- 
roads, photography, 6tfid surveying. His 
expert knowledge of the two latter subjects 
was the cause of his being employed by the 
administrators of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund to help Lieutenant Conder to survey and 
map Western Palestine. 

Whether by design or chance he had laid the 
foundations of a great ceureer. The Suez C mal 
and a short sea-route to Lidia had been opened 
in 1869, and Syria and Egypt had suddenly 
become of vital importance to the British 
Empire. That the British might be forced to 



*Lord Kitcbener of Khartoum : By tbe Author of " King Edward 
ttifi.aeventh"a»celO). NiBbet 
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interfere in the affairs of the heavily -mortgtiged 
Egypt was in 1874 probable. An enemy ad- 
vancing from the ecist to cut the Suez Canal and 
to drive the British from Egypt would pass 
through Western Palestine, and a minute 
acquaintance with the topDgraphy and the 
inhabitants of the Holy Land might be expected, 
sooner or later, to be profitable to its possessor* 
One may remember that the Kaiser and a Staffs 
disguised as pilgrims, visited Jerusalem in 1898, 
to observe the same locality. Li Palestine, 
moreover, Turkish and Arabic (the most im- 
portant language for an officer who might be 
sent to Egj^t) could be more easily mastered 
than in England. 

From 1874 to 1877 Kitchener worked at 
the survey, and some of the results of 
his labours are embodied in three monu- 
mental volumes of observations, a paper on 
Remains of Synsigogues in Galilee, and 
the map of Western Palestine set up by 
himself and Conder. Tlie surveying was hard 
tuid risky work. Li an affray with the natives 
Conder, who had been saved from drowning at 
Ascalon by Kitchener, owed his life to hia 
colleague's coolness and courage. Kitchener t 
waa himself wounded, and subsequently sufferea V^ 
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from malaria. When in Palestine he became 
friendly with Holnian Hunt, the sincerest and 
most religious of English painters. " Lieutenant 
Kitchener," wrote the pre-Raphaelite artist, 
•* . . was completing the survey. We . . . 
had many opportunities of talking about the 
future military prospects of Syria." 

On his way home from Palestine in 1877, 
Kitchener visited Consteuitinople, Adrianople, 
and Sofia, all disturbed by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War. He had in the Turkish Army 
a second opportunity of observing an army 
unprepared for war. A virile article contri- 
buted to Blachvood'8 Mcigazine for February, 
1878, contains his impression of the Turkish 
soldiers : — 

" Always ready to fight (he wrote), they are 
perfect heroes, never conquered except by over- 
powering numbers, their motto might well be 
• While we have life we will fight.' '* 

The Turks defeated in the Balkan War may 
well have regretted that in 1 883 this magnanimous 
Englislunan was not employed by the Sultan 
to remodel the Turkish Army. The task, as 
it happened, was entrusted to the military 
theorist, Von der Goltz. Though, as Von 
Bemhardi subsequently pointed out, it was to 
Prussians advantages that Turkey should have 
a strong army, hor agents failed to create one. 
Goltz, like Moltko l)ofore him, could not, or did 
not, do full justice to the splendid raw material 
for armies in the Nearer East. 



Eatchener's next tasR was to survey Cypru8» 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley had been sent out 
to govern. He organized a system of land 
registration, made a map of the island, and 
contributed to Blackwood's Magazine a bright 
description of the country, with suggestions 
how it might be developed conamercially. 
During his stay in Cyprus he was app>ointed 
Vice -Consul at Erzeroum in Asia Minor.* 
Since 1874 he had become familiar with the 
manners, character, and languages of Arabs, 
Turks, and Greeks. 

In 1882 we find him in Alexandria when the 
bombardment of the city was imminent. He 
took refuge on a ship during the shelling of the 
forts, cuid doubtless witnessed Beresf ord's daring 
handling of the Condor, When Wolseley arrived 
to restore order in the Valley of the Nile employ- 
ment was naturally foimd for the Arabic - 
speaking Kitchener, who served through the 
Tel-el-Kebir campaign as a major of Egyptian 
cavalry. His knowledge of Arabic cwid of 
Orientals had stood him in good stead. 

Sir Evelyn Wood was appointed Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army, and Kitchener became 
second-in-conmiand of the Egyptian cavalry. 
At the end of 1883 he took a holiday in the 
form of joining a party which proposecl to 
survey the Sinai peninsula — a dangerous 
undertaking, since the Arabic scholar. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, with two officers had just been 
murdered in that district. He started from 
Suez on the 10th November, 1883. On the last 
day of December Kitchener, at vended by four 
Arabs, returning to Egypt, ieft for Ismailia. 

The return of Kitchener to Egypt coincided 
with the departure of Gordon to the Sudem, a 
province Gordon had already governed from 1 877 
to 1879. TheMahdi had appeared in July, 1881, 
and, after several reverses which had not shaken 
the belief of his adherents in his divine mission, 
had annihilated an Egyptian Army imder 
Hicks Pasha, sent to suppress the rising in the 
Sudan. In accordance with the wishes of the 
popular journalist, Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
contrary to those of Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Beuring), the de facto ruler of Egypt, 
Gordon was dispatched to Khartum euid 
appointed Governor- General of the Sudan. 
His glorious emd astonishing record in China 
had apparently hypnotized the British Govern- 
ment into imagining that among black savages, 
who were as unlike the Chinese as cuiy persons 
could well be, he could, perfonn miracles at a 
trifling cost. Gordon disobeyed orders from 
home, but that was to be expected from one 

* " The Life of Lord Kitohenw." by ^, W. |1a«1(woq4 (CXkUini). 
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FIELD-MARSHAL EARL KITCHENER, Secretary of State for War. 

[From ths painting by ^nggU. 



who did not regard material as superior to 
moral considerations. Some of his measures 
may have been wrong, but errors may be 
excused in a white man isolated among cruel 
black men, who were then very low down 
in the scale of humanity. He reached Khartum 
on February 18, 1884, but by that date the 
defeat of Baker Pasha on February 5 



at El-Teb had rendered his position most 
precarious. Kitchener had in 1877 met 
Valentine Baker commanding Turks during the 
Russo -Turkish War. The victories of General 
Graheun over the Mahdi's general, Osman 
Digna, at the second battle of El-Teb and at 
Tamaniab (March 13, 1884) were not sufficient to 
restore the situation. Khartum had been 
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COPY OF ENTRY IN GORDON'S JOURNAL REFERRING TO LORD KITCHENER. 

[By ptrmissioH of Msssrs. Ktgem, Paul amd Trtnck, 






besieged in April, and Gordon with Colonel 
Stewart and Mr. Power were the only white men 
left in the city. 

The news that Gordon was cut off from 
Egypt reached England, and the British 
people realized that something was at stcJce 
higher than the lowering of the franchise. 
If Gordon were left to perish the honour of the 
nation would be teumished. The Government 
decided that Lord Wolseley was at all costs to 
relieve Khartum. 

Meanwhile, Kitchener was acting a no less 
heroic part than Gordon himself. As an officer 
of the Egyptian Intelligence Department he 
had gone alone, or accompanied by Lieutenant 
(now General Sir Leslie) Bundle, ckmong 
the tribes through which a relieving force 
would have to move. Disguised as an 
Arab, emd, like Napoleon in the Russian 
campaign, carrying poison about his person, 
he proceeded to Dongola and beyond, en- 
deavouring by argument and bribes to keep the 
natives from joining the False Prophet. The 
war correspondent, Bennet Burleigh, who with 
reckless courage had passed through Dongola, 
met him at Debbeh. " In manner," wrote 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh, " Captain Kitchener is 
good-ratured, a listener rather than a talker, 
but rectdily pronouncing an opinion if it is 
called for. All his life," added Mr. Burleigh, 
** he has been, par excellence, a * volimteer * 
soldier — volunteering, time and again, for one 
difficult and dangerous duty after another." 
If Gordon could have followed the movements 
of Kitchener, he would have deleted certain 
criticisms in his Journal. It is pleaseuitt 
however, to reflect — as the passage reproduced 
above from the original journal shows — ^that he 



realized to some extent the unique qualities 
of his fellow countrymeui. *' I . like Baker's 
description of Kitchener," he wrote on Novem- 
ber 26, 1884, two months before he was killed. 
Baker had observed in a letter to Gordon that 
Kitchener was " one of the few very superior 
British officers." 

By October Wolseley had arrived at Wady 
Haifa and Kitchener (now a Major), as Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant — and Qucurtermaster-General 
on the Intelligence Staff, accompanied General 
Stewart in his dash across the desert from Korti 
to Metemmeh. To his annoyance Kitchener 
was recalled before Metemmeh was reached. 
Though Stewart won the battle of Abu Klea, 
the expedition failed. Gordon perished, and 
the Sudan was abandoned for years to the Mahdi 
and his successor, the Khalifa. 

When Gordon fell. Kitchener was thirty-four 
yeeurs old. His intellect had been sh&rpened and 
his character hardened through years of 
semi -soli t€ury and dangerous work. Mctsterful 
and original by nature, as his action in joining 
the French Army had shown, he had been 
steadily moving away from the beeufen track 
followed by the vast niajority of his sibereotyped 
contemporaries. To them he bore much the 
same relation as Sven Hedin* did to 
the ordinary globe-trotter. He now, in 
disgust, threw up his commission in the 
Egyptian Army and paid one of his infre- 
quent visits to England. A Lieutenant-Colonel, 
he next accepted the post of a Boundcyry Com- 
missioner for Zanzibcur.f His knowledge of 
surveying had again stood him in good stead. 

• The SwediBh tisveUer : he to an admirer of Loid KiUdMOBCi 

t " Lwd Kitcfaeuer." b7 H. 0. Qnnr. p. V^C^r\r\Cs\c> 
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GORDON'S LAST STAND AT KHARTUM. 
January 26, 1885. 

[From thi painting by Ciorgt W. Joy. By cqurUsy of thi Graphic 



The next year ( 1 886) he was appointed Governor- 
General of the Red Sea Littoral and Comman- 
dant of Suakin. Hitherto, when not on his 
lonely and venturesome journeys, he had been a 
servant. He was now, in no smcdl measure, 
hia own master. 

At Suakin he was on the eastern flank 
of the Dervish theocratic despotism. The 



Mahdi had died a few months after his cele- 
brated victim's murder. He had shifted the 
capital from Khartum, wliich lies in the fork 
formed by the confluence of the White and 
Blue Niles, to Omdurmcui, a little to the north, 
below the junction of the two rivers, on the west 
bemk. He had chosen as his successor his Ueu- 
tenaat, a villain, by name AbdullahL The 
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thoiightful of modem historians, the Italicui 
Ferrero, in his work on Militarism has lucidly de- 
cribed the characteristic features of the short- 
lived Kaliphate of Omdurman. The reader 
who wishes to contrckst African with German 
barbcurities may be referred to Ferrero's book, 
to Mr. Winston Churchill's " River War," to 
the reminiscences of the Khalifa's captive, 
Slatin Pasha, and to Steevens's " With Kitchener 
to Khartum." 

From the intellectual standpoint the Khalifa's 
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\ By courtesy 0/ Tiu Graphic. 

tyranny was contemptible. The Khalifa, with 
the assistance of slave- deeders and mercenaries, 
ruled by brute force alone. The population and 
the resources of his kingdom dwindled yeex 
by year. Kitchener began a crustide agauist 
the Ickscivious monster who had pushed against 
Suakin the ablest of his officers, the ubiquitous 
Osman Digna. 

The advantage of having at Suakin an officer 
who could speak Arabic like a native, and under- 
stood the Arab character, was at once apparent. 
Kitchener made friends with tribes in the 
neighbourhood, and speedily precipitated them 
on his clever and cunning opponent. On 
October 7, 1886, Osman Digna's stronghold 
at Tamai was stormed by " Friendlies," and a 
great store of rifles and anmiunition captiu^. 
At the end of 1887 the •• Friendlies "again routed 
the Dervish leader, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kitchener decided to make an effort to capture 
him. On January 17, 1888, he surprised 
Osman Digna's camp, but was struck by a bullet 
which traversed his jaw and entered His neck. To 
get cured of 'his wound. Kitchener departed to 
Cairo, and, later, to England. He was, 
however, soon back at his post and assisted the 
Sirdar, General Grenfell, on December 20 of the 
same year to rout the Dervishes at Gemaizeh, 
in the vicinity of Suakin. The following year 
he led the decisive charge of the Hussars and 
Egyptian cavalry at the battle of Toski, 
August 3, 1889. Sir Evelyn Wood had ceased 
to be Sirdar in 1885, and had been succeeded by 
Sir Francis (afterwa^q^§ J^ei[(5ly) 4i5iee^^ -c i^ 
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Kitchener was now Adjutant- General of the 
Egyptian Army, and from 1890 to 1891 tem- 
porary commander of the Police.* In 1892, 
on the resignation of Sir Francis Grenfell, he 
was chosen by Lord Cromer for the post of Sirdar. 
That illustrious statesman, nine ye€«^ his 
senior, had been through Woolwich, had 
entered the Royal Artillery and won the 
Wellington Prize. Lord Cromer's opinion of 
Lord Eatchener as a soldier contained in his 
"Modem Egypt," published in 1908, is not, 
therefore, the opinion of a mere layman. He 
is describing Lord Kitchener at the opening of 
the campaign which was to end with the 
capture of Omdurman : — 

A better choice could not have been niadc. Young, 
energetic, ardently and exclusively devoted to his 
profession, and, as the honourable scars on his face 
testified, experienced in Sudanese warfare. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener possessed all the qualities neces- 
sary to bring the campaign to a successful issue. 
Like many another military commander, the bonds 
which united him and his subordinates were those of 
stem discipline on the one side, and, on the other, the 
respect due to superior talent and the confidende felt 
in the resourcefulness of a strong and masterful 
spirit, rather than the affectionate obedience yielded 
to the behests of a genial chief. When the campaign 
was over, there were not wanting critics who whispered 
that Sir Herbert Kitchener's success had been due 
as much to good luck as to good management. If, 
it was said, a number of events had happened, 
which, as a matter of fact, did not happen, the 
result might have been different. The same may be 
said of any military commander and of any campaign. 
Fortune is proverbially fickle in war. . . . The 
fact, however, is that Sir Herbert Kitchener's main 
merit was that he left as little as possible to chance. 
A first-rate military administrator, every detail of 
the machine, with which he had to work, received 

• " Lord Kitchener." by H. G. Groaer. p. 106. 
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adequate attention. Before any decisive movement 
was made, each portion of the machine was adapted, 
so far as human foresight could provide, to perform 
its allotted task. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener also possessed another 
quality which is rare among soldiers, and which 
was of special value under the circumstances then 
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existing. He did not think that extravagance was the 
necessary handmaid of efficiency. On the contrary, 
he was a rigid economist, and, whilst making adequate 
provision for all essential and necessary expenditure, 
suppressed with a firm hand any tendency towards 
waste and extravagance. 

Lord Cromer's selection of Lord Kitchener 
was amply justified. At last the engineer, 
in Egypt turned cavalryman, was to have 
an opportunity of organizing a large body of 
troops and preparing for a campaign, not merely 
for a battle. ** In all our recent expeditions," 
wrote Sir Samuel Baker to him in 1892, "one 
notes a general absence of military science." 
There was an absence of the absence of military 
science in the operations of Kitchener in the 
valley of the Nile. 

For the moment, indeed, there w£« 
small prospect of the Egyptian Army 
being used to recover the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer, owing to financial re€ksons, was not 
anxious to spend Egyptian money on 
extending southwards the Egyptian frontier, 
and the British Premier, Lord Salisbury (re- 
placed later in the year by Mr. Gladstone), 
distrusted enthasiastic soldiers. "If the 
soldiers were allowed full scope," he wrote 
privately to Lord Cromer, " they would insist 
on the importance of garrisoning the moon in 
order to protect us from Mars."* The Radical 
Party, though it was a mistake (as the Germans 

* *' Modern EgTPt." br tbe Earl of Cromer. Vol. II.. p. 76. 



afterwards discovered) to suppose that they 
were completely dominated by p€M3ifists, also 
opposed a forward policy. The Sudan was 
associated in their minds with unpleascuit 
memories. Not until the return of Lord 
Salisbury to power in 1896 w£« Kitchener 
to be imleashed on the Khalifa ; and then only 
at the instance of Italy, which had met with a 
severe reverse (the battle of Adowa) at the h£uids 
of the Abyssinians, who, it was then rumoured, 
were in league with the Dervishes. The new 
Sirdcur*s duties were at first confined to com- 
pleting the process — commenced by Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Sir Francis Grenfell — of turning 
Egyptian peeisants and Sudanese nomads into 
brave, disciplined, and mtelligent weunriors, 
and to discovering the resources and plans of 
the Khalifa. 

For Colonel Kitchener these duties were 
easy. He had assisted Wood and Grenfell in 
tke task of training Egyptian and Sudanese 
soldiers, and he fully understood the value of 
and the appropriate measures for ascertaining 
the forces €uid designs of an enemy. 

He had himself been an Intelligence 
Officer of extraordinary merit. He may have 
known from personal experience, or from the 
reports of eye-witnesses of the Franco-German 
Wcur, how greatly the triumph of Moltke had 
been due to the services of the spy, Stieber. 

That a British general would resort to the dis- 
gusting methods by which Stieber and his 
successors prepared the way for German in- 
vasions was, of course, unthinkable. Between 
discovering through spies the plans of a savage 
enemy, who is waiting at any moment to devas- 
tate A civilized community, and sending in effect 
an advance gue^d during peace time into a 
civilized country, and instructing members of 
that gu£urd secretly to construct platforms for 
heavy guns, or to manufacture bombs for the 
destruction of bridges, railways, canals, and 
reservoirs, there is a difference which, though 
it may not be apparent to some Teutonic minds, 
is a very real one. Bismarck might say, and in- 
deed said, that Germany ought to be grateful 
to him for " pursuing reptiles into their caves " 
to see what they were scheming ; the peoples 
" peacefully " penetrated by Bismarck's 
reptiles might be excused for resenting his 
treacherous conduct. Lord Kitchener mekle 
a legitimate use of spies, and Major (now 
General Sir Reginald) Wingate, who was at the 
head of his Intelligence Department, ably 
ccoried out his instructions. The Khalifa's 
secrets were soon no secrets to the Sirdar. In 
1895 an Austrian, Slatin Pasha, who hekl been 
captured by the Dervishes, escaped^ and Slatin 
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CAPTURE OF THE KHALIFA'S BLACK FLAG AT OMDURMAN. 

[By courtesy 0/ ihi Graphic, 



confirmed or added to the infonnation already 
collected by Major Wingate. 

As has been mentioned, it was Italy's inter- 
vention that set in motion the Egyptian Army. 
On March 12, 1896, Lord Salisbury's Cabinet — 
the Conservatives had been returned to office 
in 1895 — suddenly decided that Dongola, which 
held been abandoned, should be reoccupied, and 



in June 2,500 Indian troops curived at Suakin» 
thereby releasing its Egyptian garrison for a war 
in the valley of the Nile. The general lines of 
the plan of campaign were settled by Kitchener 
with Lord Cromer at Cairo ; a statesman with a 
military training consulted with a soldier who 
was to prove that he too was a statesman. 

Seldom in British histo^^^^^^ji^^^^je 
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80 fortunate a combination. Behind the 
ruler of Egypt stood the wisest and most ex- 
perienced of British diplomatists. Bismarck 
might call Lord Salisbury a " lath painted to 
resemble iron." To the brutal and cynical 
Prussian Mr. Gladstone (whom the acute Ameri- 
can psychologist, William James, credited with 
as much or more will-power than was possessed 
by Napoleon) was " Professor " Gladstone. The 
conjunction of Salisbury, Cromer, Kitchener 
pointed to the inunediate destruction of the 
detestable tyranny of the Mahdi*s successor. 

Two questions dominated the coming cam- 
paign. Would Egyptian troops, even with 
superior weapons, face the most fanatical 
savages in Africa ? How was the Army to 
be fed and supplied with ammunition on its 
advance to the Dervish capital ? 

** The main point," we quote from Lord 
Cromer's Modem Egypt, ** was to bring 
on an action at an early period of the 
campaign. Once victorious, even on a 
small scale, the Egyptian troops would 
acquire confidence in themselves, and the 
enemy would be proportionately discouraged.*' 
The disastrous defeats of Baker Pasha and 
Hiclvs Pasha were still present in the niinds of 



the Egyptian soldiers, and the recent discom- 
fiture of the Italians by the Abyssinians had 
shaken the prestige of Europeans. The Der- 
vishes at the battle of Debra Sin in 1887 had 
routed the Abyssinians and sacked Gondar, 
the ancient capital of the Negus, and though 
the Negus John had won a victory over the 
Dervishes in 1889, the Abyssinian monarch had 
been killed in the action, and the Abyssinian 
rearguard, retiring before the Dervishes, cut to 
pieces. The body of the dead Negus had 
been captured and ccurried in triumph to 
Omdurman. If attacked by the Khalifa's 
followers, would the small Egyptian Army fare 
any better than had the Urge armies of the 
Abyssinians who had been beaten by the 
Dervishes ten years before ? As Lord Cromer 
observes, " the smallest check had above all 
things to be avoided. It would be magnified in 
the eyes of the world, and although perhaps of 
slight intrinsic importance would produce a 
bad moral effect." The Commissioners of the 
Egyptian Debt representing France and Russia, 
then opposed to Great Brittiin's guardianship of 
Egypt, objected to the expedition and to the 
exponsos being paid out of the General Reserve 
Fund, from which £E.500,000 had been drawn 
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to cover the outlay. The dissenting Com- 
missioners had at once commenced an action 
against the Egyptian Government in the Mixed 
Tribunal of First Instance at Cairo. 

The other question, the feeding and muni- 
tioning of the Army, was also a difficult one. 
Omdurman, it is true, was on the Nile, which 
might be used for the transport of food, baggage, 
and arms. But it was by no means certain that 
the capture of Omdurman would end the war. 
The expedition's base would be Wady Haifa on 
the Nile. There was a railway as far as Scurreis, a 
little to the south of Wady Haifa and of the second 
Catctfact. But between Scurras and Omdurman 
four more cataracts obstructed the Nile. During 
high Nile, however, the river between Wady 
Haifa and Omdurman was navigable, and gun- 
boats could accompany the invaders as they 
advanced, though " everybody told the Sirdar 
that he would never get the gunboats over the 
Fourth Catfffact."* With unlimited money — 
the money, it happened, was very limited — the 
navigation of the Nile would have been, com- 
paratively speaking, an ec^y affair. The ascent 
of the Nile with second-rate steamboats, 
scaling boats and barges was another matter. 
The wind would not be, nor was it always, 
favourable, and delajrs on the banks of the Nile 
under a bleizing sun might spell disease and 
insubordination among the troops. 

• " with Kitchener to Khartiim." by G. W. Steeyens. p. lOS. 



There were these further considerations. If the 
Salisbury Cabinet fell, the expeditionary force 
might be recalled, and also — if he did not hasten 
his progress — ^the Sirdcur might find on the Upper 
Nile a French expeditionary force in theoretical, 
or the Abjrssinians in actual, possession of the 
lost Eg3^tian province. 

On July 26, 1896, indeed, Major Marohand 
landed at Loango, in the French Congo, 
to organize an expedition to the Upper Nile. 
The contention of the French diplomatists was 
that the Sudan had become a res nuUiua — a 
no-man*s land which, like a desert island, might 
be appropriated by the first comer. 

The perfection of the Sirdar*s arrangements 
for surmoimting the obstacles in his path 
diminished those obstacles in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 

On March 20, 1896, Akasha, fifty miles 
south of Sarras, was occupied and by the 
beginning of June joined by a rcdlway 
to Sarras. On the night of Jime 6 the Sirdcur 
directed two columns, numbering some 10,000 
men, on a Dervish force of less than 4,000 
encamped at Firket, sixteen miles south 
of Akasha. The next morning the Dervishes 
were surprised and routed at the trifling 
cost of 20 killed and 80 wounded. Don- 
gola was in the Sirdar's possession before the 
end of September and the furthest Egyptian 
outpost was fixed at Meroe (the frontier post of 
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LORD KITCHENER LAYING THE FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, LUXOR. 

Roman Egypt), situated at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract. The first Act of the campaign 
had cost 411 hves (364 soldiers had died from 
cholera and other diseases) and £E.715,000.* 

Ascending the river, the Nile from Wady Haifa 
to Korti runs southwards, from Korti to Abu 
Hamed it turns north-eastwards. Along the base 
— ^Wady Haifa-Abu Hamed— of the triangle, 
Wady Haifa, Korti, Abu Hamed, the Sirdar 
determined to construct a railway. The line 
would run through the Nubian desert, and he 
*' launched his rails and sleepers into the water- 
less desert while the other end of the line was 
still held by the enemy. "f Bimbashi (Sir 
Percy) Girouturd, who superintended the build- 
ing of the railway, was a Canadian, afterwards 
Director of Railways in South Afric€u Before 
the work was completed General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, the sword-arm of the Egyptian Army 
— to use Steevens*s phrase— had moved from 
Moroe to Abu Hamed. A Dervish garrison had 
scattered before him. 

From Abu Hamed the course of the Nile is 
again southwards, and nearly half-way between 
Abu Hamed and Omdurman a tributary, the 
Atbara, runs into it. A little to the north of the 
junction of the Atbara and the Nile Ues Berber,on 
the eastern bsuik of the river. On August 31, 1897, 
this town was in the hands of the invaders, and 
the railway was now pushed forw6urd from Abu 

• " Modern Enrpt II.." p. 91. 

t ** Witb Kltcbener to Khartum." p. 89. 



Hamed to Berber. January 1, 1898, the 
Sirdar telegraphed to Lord Cromer that he 
thought that "British troops should be sent 
to Abu Hamed," and that " the fight for the 
Sudan would appear to be likely to take place 
at Berber." His request for reinforcements was 
compUed with and a British brigade hetd joined 
him by the beginning of Me^ch. The Sirdar*s 
** forecast of the force which would be neces- 
Sfwy," remarks Lord Cromer, " was wonderfully 
accurate. • • • Amongst other high military 
qualities the Sirdar possessed the knowledge 
of how to adapt his mecuis to his end." 

The second and last Act of the River 
War is divided into two Scenes. The 
first ends with the battle of the Atbara, 
the second with the battle of Omdur- 
man. To parry a coimter-offensive against his 
conununications, garrisons were kept by the 
Sirdar at Mero3 and Korti. In the angle north 
of the junction of the Atbara and the Nile an 
entrenched ccunp. Fort Atbara, was made. 
In February, 1898, the Emir Mahmoud,who com- 
manded the Dervish division on the western bank 
of the Nile at Metemmeh. nearly half-way between 
Fort Atbara and Omdurman, threw his troops 
across the river anc^ effected a jimction with the 
Sirdar's old enemy, Osman Digna, on the oppo- 
site bank, at Shendi. The combined Dervish 
forces advanced up the right bank of 
the Nile to Aliab and then struck across 
country to the Atbara. They were forced by 
the Sirdar, who had moved up the Atb€u» to 
Hudi, to take up a position at Nakheila, some 
35 miles from its mouth, on the north bank. 
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THE "SUDAN MILITARY RAILWAY." 
Moving camp to Abu Hamed section. 



[By courtesy of Tht Graphic. 



The intention of Mahmoud had been to cross the 
river, at that period of the year waterless, at 
Hudi, and attack Berber and the railhead. 
Mahmoud had been anticipated by the Sirdar, 
whose eas^t flank the Dervish leadei was unable 
to turn because the wells on the line of march 
to Berber were either held by the Egyptians or 
filled up. 

The Dervishes had recMshed Nakheila on 
March 2Q. The following day the Sirdar moved 
nearer to the enemy. " The diUmVy^ says Mr. 



Winston Churchill, " which the Arabs would 
have to make to march round the troops was 
nearly doubled by this movement. The utter 
impossibility of their flank march with a 
stronger enemy on the radius of the circle was 
now apparent." 

The Sirdcur*s next step was to capture their 
base on the Nile at Shendi. A flotilla, consisting 
of three gunboats and boats on which were em- 
barked some Egyptian troops, ascended the river 
and took the town. On April 4 the Sirdar*s f oroe 




THE MAHDI'S TOMB, OMDURMAN. 
Showing the damage caused by the gunboats. 
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of 14,000 men, including the British brigade 
under General Gatacre, advanced still nearer to 
Mahmoud*s position, which had been located 
by General Hunter and reported by him to 
be "a strong one with zariba (stockade) 
and in heavy bush." The Sirdar took no un- 
necessary risks, and a final reconnaissance 
was made on April 6. Two days later, the 
Egyptian Army, by a night march, arrived 
before Mahmoud*s zariba. At dawn the 
bombardment of the Dervish camp began, and 
at 7.40 a.m. on April 8 the Sirdar ordered it to 
be stormed. " By 8.20 a.m.," writes Mr. 
Churchill, " the whole force " had ** marched 
completely through the position and shot or 
baypneted all in their path." Eighteen British, 
16 native officers, and 525 men had been 
killed or wounded. Of Mahmoud's force 
scarcely 4,000 escaped ; thousands had been 
killed and Mahmoud himself was a prisoner. 
Sir Horatio Kitchener's first engagement on 
a large scale resembled a deftly performed 
surgical operation. 

Among the civilians who entered into the 
zariba was the journalist, George Steevens. 
He YiBud reminded the British public that 
the Sirdar*s army was nearly 1,400 miles from 
the sea, and about 1,200 from any place that 
the things armies wanted could possibly come 
from. "It had," he said, "to be supplied 
along a sand -banked river, a single line of rail , 





MAJOR MARCHAND. 
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OSMAN DIGNA, 
The Chief of the Mahdi's Generals. 
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which Was carrying the material for its own 
construction as well, and various camel-tracks. 
That 13,000 men could ever have been brought 
into this hungry limbo at all," he added, 
" shows that the Sirdar is the only English 
general who has known how to campaign in 
this country." 

Steevens was a man who had had a most 
brilliant career at Oxford and in journalism. 
It may interest the reader to see, if he has 
not alreftdy seen it, the character-sketch 
of Eatchener from the pen of one who 
\^as by nature and education critical and 
who had trained to a very high degree 
his powers of observation and analysis. 

Major-General Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener is 48 
years old by the book; but that is irrelevant. He 
stands several inches over 6ft., straight as a lance, 
and looks out imperiously above most men's beads ; 
his motions are deliberate and strong ; slender but 
firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, steel-wire cu' 
durance rather than for power or agility : that also 
is irrelevant. Steady, passionless eyes shaded by 
decisive brows, brick-red rather full cheeks, a long 
moustache beneath which you divine an immovable 
mouth ; his face is harsh, and neither appeals for affec- 
tion nor stirs dislike. All this is irrelevant too : 
neither age, nor figure, nor face, nor any accident of 
person has any bearing on the essential Sirdar. You 
could imagine the character just the same as if all the 
externals were different. He has no age but the prime 
of life, no body but one to carry his mind, no face but 
one to keep his brain behind. The brain and the will 
are the essence and the whole of the man — a brain and 
a will so perfect in their workings that, in the face of 
extremest difficulty, they never seem to know what 
struggle is. You cannot imagine the Sirdar otherwise 
than as seeing the right thing to do and doing it. His 
precision is so inhumanly unerring, he is more like a 
machine than a man. J^fpi^f^l that he ought to be 
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LORD KITCHENER 

Talking to Egyptian Officials. 

{ZMs Studios. 

patented and shown with pride at the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition. British Empire : Exhibit No. I. 
Ju>r8 concoura, the Sudan Machine. 

The battle of the Atbara had been fought to 
the east, the battle of Omdurman was fought 
to the west of the Nile. The Army, reinforced 
by a second British brigade and the 21st Lancers, 
and by a battery of howitzers and two large 
40-pounder grnis, began in August to march 
up the western bank. Three new gun-boats 
had been brought up in sections, put to- 
gether and launched. An advanced base was 
formed, first at Wad Hamed and afterwetrds 
upon Royan Island. Friendly Arab irregulars 
kept step with the Expeditionary Force on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

It was on September 2, 1898, that the Africeui 
Attila was routed. He could oppose 60,000 
fanatics against Kitchener's 22,000 troops. 
But the fanatics were badly, the Egyptian 
and British soldiers well, armed. The Khalifa's 
sole chance of success had lain in a night 
attack on the Egyptian camp, but he had 
unekccoimtably preferred to stake his fortunes 
in the daylight. The details of the battle can 
be studiedin Mr. Churchill's " River War " and 
in other works ; the criticism on Kitchener's 
tactics may be left to Lord Roberts. 

The Battle of Omdurman [he wrote] is a proof that 
the Sirdar poHsessos all the qualities which are neces- 
sary for a general commanding an army in the field : 
clear judgment, sound common sense, tenacity of 
purpose, quickness of perception, promptitude of 
decision, and, above all, an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, whilst his talent for organization has 
shone most conspicuously. It is owing to Lord 
Kitchener that the Egyptian Army has been turned 
into such a splendid fighting machine, and it is to the 
system of organization which he perfected in such a 
masterly manner that the several details of the cam- 



paign in the Sudan were carried out without a hitch 
in the face of considerable difficulties, and he was 
enabled to concentrate his force on the pUins of 
Omdurman almost to the hour at which he had pre- 
dieted long before that Gordon should at last be 
avenged.*'* 

Judged by results, the Sirdar's conduct of the 
battle was beyond reprocMsh. Of the' Dervish 
host it hcbs been estimated that 11,000 or so 
were killed and 16,000 woimded. The British 
losses did not exceed 400, of whom only a small 
proportion were killed. Omdurman fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, the Khalifa fled, and 
Gordon had been avenged. 

Kitchener's campaign in the valley of the Nile 
had set up a new standard of efficiency in mili- 
tary matters ; the tradition of " muddling 
through " was ended, and the result had been 
obtained at a trifling cost in men and money. 
Naval officers who, like Lieutenant (now Recur- 
Admiral) Beatty,took part in the expedition may 
have had little to learn in respect of efficiency, but 
to some soldiers in the British Army — and, above 
all, to the British War Office— Kitchener had 
t€u;itly administered a needed lesson. 

Li an article entitled " Ccimpaigning with 

Kitchener," which appeeured in Blackwood's 

Magazine for December, 1902, a stati officer 

— glancing at the War Office — ^indicated one of 

the causes of Kitchener's success. 

None of our generals before Kitchener [wrote this 
officer] ever attempted, still less succeeded in attempt- 
ing, to wage war without orders, without forms, with- 

*TU Timet, December 2. 1808. 
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THE SIRDAR, SIR H. H. KITCHENER, AND HIS A.D.G. 



out states or paperasseHe of any sort or kind. A 
normal year's campaign in the Sudan began with the 
issue of the ordre de baiaiUe to those concerned and 
ended with the promulgation of the Queen's con- 
gratulations at the close of the war. The rest of the 
usually voluminous documents incidental to cam- 
paigning are wanting, for the best of all reasons— 
namely, that none ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot general takes the field 
he has foisted on him a mass of phenomenally 
useless documents, which do more to cause generaJ 
(rouble and paralysis than any acts of the enemy. 



BIMBASHI J. K. WATSON. 

[By courtesy of Ths Graphic. 

I could name a campaign not a thousand miles from 
Suakin that waa entirely ruined by them. But 
Kitchener's office stationery consisted of a sheaf 
of telegraph forms which he carried in his helmet and 
a pencil which he carried in his pocket — and that 
sufficed. Moreover, he seldom read an official letter, 
and never wrote one, and how much wear and tear 
was thereby saved let those say who have had the 
misfortune to serve under generals afflicted with the 
curse of penmanship. 

The picture might be overcoloured, but it 
threw into relief an esseiglilL feature 
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COLONEL SIR PERCY GIROUARD. 

[LafayHtt. 

Kitchener's methods. He saved time and he 
saved money by ignoring antiquated precedent 
cmd out-of-date excimples. " The 'financial 
success/* comments Lord Cromer, " was no less 
remarkable than the militcury. The total cost 
of the campaign of 1896-98 was £E.2,364,000. 
of which £E. 1,200,000 was spent on railways and 
telegraphs and £E. 155,000 on gunboats. The 
militcury expenditure, properly so called, only 
amounted to £E.996,000." 

Five days after the battle of Omdurman, 
on September 7, news of a grave character 
reached the Sirdar. Europeans had arrived at 
FMhoda on the White Nile. Sending the jour- 
nalists back to Cairo, he steamed up the river 
to ascertain the facts for himself, tckking on board 
his boats a considerable force, a battery of 
artillery and four Maxim guns. On September 
18 he approcbched Fashoda and discovered Major 
Marchand there with a handful of black soldiers 
and a few French officers. Marchand was 
claiming the country in the name of France. An 
interview took place between the French ex- 
plorer and the British general, who, as a youth, 
had fought for France. Marchand reports the 
conversation that passed between them : — 

" Do you know. Major, that this affair may set 
Prance and England at war ? '* 

I bowed, without replying. General Kitchener 
rose. He was very pale, I also rose. Kitchener 
gazed at his 2,000 ; then at my foit, on the ramparts 
of which the bayonets gleamed. 



" We are the stronger,** Kitchener remarked alter 
his leisurely survey. 

" Only a fight can settle that,'* was Marchand's 
reply. 

" Bight you are," was the Englishman's reply, 
*' come along, let's have a whisky and soda."* 

According to Dr. Emily, who was with 
Marchand, the Sirdar, unlike one of his com- 
peuiions, was exceedingly tactful. A slip on his 
peurt might have caused war between France 
and England and the history of the world have 
been changed. 

If he was, it is not to be wondered that the 
Sirdar was *' very pale.** The cautious Bismarck 
had been dismissed by the flighty William II. in 
1890, which was the year of the publication of 
Captain Mahan*s " Influence of Sea Power upon 
History "—a work which was to have such an in- 
fluence on the Kaiser. The Kiel Canal had been 
opened in 1895, the Kaiser's telegram dispatched 
to Kruger in 1896. German intrigues in Turkey 
were notorious, and it was announced that the 
German Emperor and Empress were to visit 
at the end of 1898 Constantinople and Jerusalem. 
A war between the two great democracies of 
Western Europe would have been for both 
suicidal, and, thanks mainly to Kitchener's 
delicate handling of the negotiations with 
Marchand, the danger of a collision between 
France and Great Britain vanished. It is not 
the least of the services which have been ren- 
dered by Kitchener to the British nation. 

The victory of Omdurman was rewarded with 
a peerage, and Lord Kitchener returned to 
England. He met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Lord Salisbury, who as a scientist dis- 
liked rhetoric, praised him unreservedly. 

He will remain [said the then Premier] a striking 
' figure, not only adorned by the valour and patriotism 
which all successful generals can show, but with the 
most extraordinary combination of calculation, of 
strategy, of statesmanship, which it ever fell to any 
general in these circumstances to dispUy. . . . 
He took exactly the time necessary for his work; 
he made precisely the preparations which that work 
required ; he expended upon it the time, the resource, 
and the military strength precisely which it demanded, 
and his victory came out with absolute accuracy, 
lilLe the answer to a scientific calculation. 

Perhaps, however, the tribute which Lord 
Kitchener valued most was the £120,000 
raised at his instance for the foundation of a 
Gordon Memorial College. ** Those who have 
conquered.** he said, '* are called upon to civi- 
lize,'* and he proposed to civilize the Sudanese 
by educating them. The foundation-stone 
was laid by him in January, 1899, and the 
College opened by him in 1902. Through the 
Gordon Memorial College he spread the 
English language and British ideas on the 
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Upper Nile. Further, a new Khartum was 
planned by him. 

At the end of 1899 he was suddenly sum- 
moned to the seat of the Boer War. As Lord 
Roberts^s Chief of the Staff, he contributed 
greatly to the victories of the Field-Marshal. 
At Paardeberg he was virtually in command, 
but, as General Maurice observed, *' he entirely 
lacked any ste^ adequate to watch over for 
him the general scope of the action." Paarde- 
berg, though a drawn, was for the British a 
successful battle. "Cronje's mobility," again 
to quote General Maurice, ** was destroyed 
and his oxen and horses killed and scattered, 
the spirit of his burghers crushed. The Boer 
commandos imprisoned in the bed of the 
Modder were, in ffiict, doomed." 

Lord Roberts had eulogized Lord Kitchener's 
tCMstics at Omdurman. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of personally acquainting himself with 
Lord Kitchener's qualities. After resigning 
the command in South Africa to him, he told 
the public that he had " implicit confidence " 
in Lord Kitchener's "judgment fiuad military 
skiU " and that " no one could have laboured 
more incessantly or in a more self-effacing 
manner than Lord Kitchener had done, and no 
one could have assisted him more loyally without 
a thought of self-aggrandizement." In the 
latter connexion we may mention that, whe i it 
was suggested by the Government that Sir 
Evelyn Wood, his old chief, should serve imder 
him in South Africa, Lord Kitchener refused 
to entertain the idea, but offered instead to 
serve under his senior officer. 

As Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, Lord 
Kitchener will be chiefly remembered for his 
blockhouse system and his efforts to bring the 
war to a satisfactory conclusion without 
humiliating the Boers. While there can be little 
doubt but that the blockhouse system, and the 
" drives " incidental to it, mater iaUy shortened 
the war, it is certain that the loyalty of the 
Boers during the Great War was very largely 
due to his firm but kindly treatment of that 
brave and patriotic people. Years after, 
General Botha publicly called Lord Kitchener 
his " old war friend." 

The quotation below is from a report of a 
speech of Lord Kitchener delivered at Cape 
Town when he was on the point of leaving 
South Africa : — 

Lord Kitchener, in reply, said he accepted 
the presentation sword as an honour done 
to the Army« To his relief he had found 
that the Cape Colonists did not denounce 
martial law, for which he was primarily 



responsible. Without it the farmers of the 
colony would have been either actually 
or politicaUy dead. The farmers had been 
fed with lies, not always told them in 
Dutch, until they thought the British people 
were a nation of monsters. Martial law 
had then stepped in and prevented people 
from taking a fatal step. It had also been 
effective in preventing munitions of war 
from reaching the enemy. Now that peace 
had come, he asked them all to put aside 
racial feelings, and also to put aside " leagues " 
and ** bonds," and to strive for the welfare 
of their common colony. Briton and Boer 
had had a good fight, and they were now shaking 
hands after it. It was a happy augury for 
the future that the people of Cape Colony had 
not dealt in a vindictive spirit with the ques- 
tion of the rebela Lord Kitchener con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that all the 
colonists would soon become again a happy 
and united family as Providence meant them 
to be. 

The Boer War had ended by June, 1902, 
and once again Lord Kitchener was in his native 
country. During his brief stay ho made some 
weighty pronouncements on the duty of pre- 
paring in peace time for war. Thus, addressing 
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Yeomanry at Welshpool in September, 1902, he 

spoke as follows : — 

You Yeomanry have had some experience 
of what it means to be more or less untrained 
in war, and how greatly a man, whatever his 
spirit and pluck may be, is handicapped by 
want of training in a fight. You, therefore, 
well realize with me how essential it is that 
the young men of the country should join the 
military forces and become trained by those 
who have reaped experience during this war, 
so that they may in their turn be ready, if the 
necessity should arise, to take their place as 
trained men in the ranks. You must not for- 
get that we shall not always have, nor do we 
wish to have, a war that lasts long enough to 
train our men during the campaign. It is, 
therefore, I think, of vital importance that 
everyone, whether in this country or in that 
Greater Britain beyond the seas, should rea- 
lize that it is the bounden duty and high 
privilege of every British able-bodied man to 
defend and maintain that great Empire, the 
citizenship of which we have inherited and 
the honour and glory of which the men of the 
Empire are determined shall, as far as lies in 
their power, be handed on untarnished to 
those that follow us. 
A few days before he had spoken to much the 

same effect at Stockton-on-Tees cmd had, 

besides, appealed to capitalists to employ. 



whenever they could, the soldiers who had 
fought in South Africa. 

I would take this opportunity of reminding 
you that a great number of the very best of 
those men who were with me in South 
Africa have now returned, or are returning, 
to their homes in this coimtry. These men 
have a certain amount of money which will 
enable them to have a holiday with their 
people. But after that they will wcmt em- 
ployment ; and I maintain that, having 
merited the approbation of their countr3naien 
by their services in South Africa, it is not too 
much to ask that some direct step should be 
taken in great industrial centres like this, and 
amongst la^ge employers of labour, to find 
them good, permanent, wage-earning posi- 
tions. 

The next post to be filled by Lord Kitchener 
was that of Commander-in-Chief in India, where 
he resided from the en dof 1902 to September, 
1909. The term Commander-in-Chief was, 
however, a misnomer, since th? Conmiander- 
in-Chief's cdntrol of the Army was shared with 
another soldier, the Military Member of Council. 
To abolish this dual control became an object 
of Lord Kitchener. The Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
opposed him, and an imf ortxmate quarrel arose, 
which finished with the resignation of the 
Viceroy. 
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In his Minutes of January 1 and March 18, 
1905, Lord Kitchener stated his case against 
dual controL 

In no other department of the Grovemxnent of 
India, he objected, was it considered necessary 
to have a dual control. The offices of the 
Conunander-in-Chief and Military Member, 
owing to the dual system, becsone " paper- 
logged with more or less imnecessary verbiage." 
One of the chief fauUa of the Indian 
system is the enormous delay and endless dis- 
cussion which it involves. It is impossible 
to formulate or carry out any consistent 
militeury policy. No needed reform can he 
initiated^ no useful measure can be adopted, 
without being subject to vexatious and, for the 
most part, unnecessary criticism — ru>t merely 
as regards the financial effect of the proposal, 
but as to its desirability or necessity from the 
purely military point of view. The fa/uU 
lies simply in the system, which has created 
two offices which have been trained to un^ 
fortunate jealousy and antagonism and which, 
therefore, duplicate work, and in the duplica- 
tion destroy progress and defeat the true 
ends of military efficiency. The system is one 
of dual control and divided responsibility. 
It is a system of '* want of trust," such as that 
which has recently been condenmed and 
abolished in the Army at home. 
In India, as in England, it was *' owing to the 
defects in the higher administration of the Army 
that essentials had been disregeurded and militsuy 
progress and efficiency YisA not kept pace with 
the times.'* The Militeury Department had no 
direct relations with the Army, and, being a 
civil department, were out of touch with the 
troops. " It is true," he added, ** they keep 
records ajod opinions which they quote from 
time to time ; but these are generally euiti- 
quated." He felt it was his " imperative duty " 
to state his conviction that the then present 
system wc^s " faulty, inefficient, axid incapable 
of the expansion necessary for a great wior in 
which the armed might of the Empire would be 
engaged in a life and death struggle," and he 
quoted the example of Japan as showing what 
could be done by thoroughly enlightened and 
up-to-date methods of army administration. 

Lord Kitchener had, to a considerable extent, 
his own way. The Military Member disappeared ; 
the new Viceroy, Lord Minto, S3mapathized with 
Lord Kitchener's cums. The reforms which the 
Commander-in-Chief made both during and after 
Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty were ffir-reaohing. 
In a Memorandum of April 11, 1904, he had 
pointed out that " nothing wais more essential 
for complete preparation in peace and for 




LORD KITCHENER'S STATUE AT 
CALCUTTA. 
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successful operation in war than that an army 

should have a thoroughly trained and highly 

educated general staff." Accordingly a Staff 

College at Quetta wets created. The stress 

which he laid on education may be gathered 

from an extract from the same Memorandum : — 

We must follow a system of training for 

war suited to the vastly changed conditions 

of the present day, and stedfc^stly eliminate 

all obsolete traditions. In all ranks, from the 

private soldier to the General Officer, each 

step up the ladder requires a corresponding 

increase in knowledge, in self-reliance, in the 

power of initiative, in the habit of readily 

accepting responsibility, and in the faculty of 

conmiand, qualities which can be attained 

only by unremitting study combined with 

constant practice. 

It is recognized that it is the duty of a com- 
manding officer to educate €uid train his men 
in all branches of soldiering, but hitherto it 
has not been so generally understood that this 
holds equally true as regards the education 
and training of the officers serving under him. 
The plea that teaching is a difficult art which 
it is given to few to eicquire is one which cannot 
be €M5cepted. The whole secret of preparing 
for war is a matter of training and instruction, 
and commanding or other officers who profess 
or show their incapacity as instructors. And 
their inability to train and educate those under 
them for all the situations of niodem war, must 
be deemed unfit for the positions they hold«T 
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The system at present in force in India, 
whereby officers are sent to garrison classes to 
prepare for their promotion examinations, 
is particularly faulty. Knowledge thus 
crammed up in the course of a few weeks, 
only to be forgotten as soon as the examina- 
tion is p€i8sed, is in no sense education. In 
future the military education of officers must 
be imparted within their regiments ; it must 
commence from the day they join and con- 
tinue until they leave the service. 
Among other mesisures he rearmed and re- 
distributed the Army and did everything he 
could to promote decentralization of work and 
devolution of authority. His object throughout 
was to prepare the Army for war, not peace 
manoeuvres. 

'* My sole aim," he said in a farewell speech, 
** . . . has been to place the administra- 
tion of the Army in India on a business footing.*' 
A modem army [he continued] is not, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed, a costly 
toy maintained for purposes of ceremonial 
and dbplay, nor, on the other hand, is it an 
instrument of aggression to be used for 
national or individual aggrandizement. It 



18 simply an insurance against national 
disaster ; and the expenditure incurred on it 
is strictly comparable with private expendi- 
ture on similar precautionary measures. 
The first business condition necessary to 
justify our military expenditure is that the 
army maintained should be in a thoroughly 
efficient state, and, therefore, able, at all 
times of need, to carry out whatever may 
be expected from its numerical strength. 
Expenditure of money on an inefficient 
army can no more be defended than the pay- 
ment of premia to an insolvent company. 

Created Field -Marshal in 1909 he returned 
home from India via China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. The 
Governments of Australia and New Zealand 
called him in as a specialist to advise them on 
military affairs. 

In 1911 he was appointed British Agent 
and Consul -General in Eg5T>t, and he was 
holding that position when the Great War 
broke out. His reports on the finances, cwi- 
ministration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan are additional evidence of his untiring 
energy, comprehensive ability, and genuine 
benevolence. 

Here is a last quotation from liis writings : 
" The development and elevation of the char- 
acter of a people depends mainly on the growth 
of self-control and the power to domixiate 
natural impulses, as well as on the practice of 
unobtrusive self -reliance and perbeveracce, com- 
bined with reasoned determination.'* 

Such in brief outline had been the career of 
the British Minister of War who succeeded Mr. 
Asquith in the ** paper-logged " offices at White- 
hall. Respected and admired in Great Britain, 
the Colonies, India, France, and Russia, and 
feared in Germany, Lord Kitchener was 
obviously the right man to direct the 
military forces of the Empire. A Pru-ssian 
Staff Officer who had been sent to study 
him during the Omdurman Campaign published 
at the time his impressions of the Sirdajr 

" Lord Kitchener is awiimated,'* Major von 
Tiedemann informed the Germans, "with 
keen ambition, but he does not covet favour 
with the crowd; he knows that everything he 
does and orders is right and proper." At the 
Battle of Omdurman the Prussian remarked 
that Lord Kitchener " was cool and perfectly 
calm " and " gave his orders without in the 
least raising his voice *' and " alwa3rs made the 
right arrangements at the right moment." 
. . . He seemed to be " absolutely in- 
different to personal danger," but never to d^ 
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anything out of bravado. '* Acting,** said 
this critic, " is out of the question with him ; 
he is always perfectly natural.'* 

Summarizing the campaign, Major von Tiede- 
mann observed : — " Thus Lord Kitchener waited 
unconcernedly for the right moment, but pounced 
with eagle-like swiftness and certainty upon 
his prey and dealt the decisive blow in a 
surprisingly short time. He had neglected 
nothing.'* 

From the Omdurman campaign onwards 
the over-trained soldiers of Germany, who had 
come to believe that they YisA almost a mono- 
poly of military science, watched with uneasiness 
the movements of the " Mem of Khe^tum:** 
If in the years before the Great Weur he Imd been 
placed at the War Office and not at Cairo, it 
is conceivable that the German plans for leaping 
upon Europe would have been laid c^ide, or, 
at all events, postponed. The OmniFcient at 
Potsdam had a wholesome respect for him — a 
lespect which the Germans certainly did not 
extend to any " political " Minister of War. 

Carlyle had told the Germans that Great 
Britain was inhabited mostly by fools. The 
knaves at Berlin perceived that here was a 
Briton who was neither fool nor knave. 

Lord Kitchener was the soldier-representative 
of British civilization, just as the barbarian who 
invited his soldiers to contemplate with cheerful 
submission the possibility of their having, in 
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obedience to his orders, to shoot their own 
fathers emd brothers, who bade his soldiers give 
no quarter to the Chinese, and who conunanded 
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or cksqiiiesced in the devastation of Belgium re- 
presented the forces of disorder that htid sur- 
vived from ages when brigands and pirates were 
revered as heroes. To Lord Kitchener waging 
war was a pcmiful duty, not a pleasant, exciting 
and lucrative occupation. While General von 
Liebert, ex-Govemor of German East Africa, 
was asserting in a Gorman Court of Justice 
that ** in Africa it was impossible to get on 
without cruelty,'* Lord Kitchener's life was one 
long protest against that inhuman doctrine. 
His charewjter and conceptions of government 
take us be^sk through the centuries to the 
wisest and noblest of the Roman administrator- 
soldiers. A few ye€urs before the birth of Christ 
there was living in the Roman Empire a 



personage who, allowing for the progress that 
humanity has loade in the interval, possessed 
many of the qualities which distinguish the 
refounder of Elhartum. The character of 
Agrippa, the business mcuiager of Augustus, 
has been drawn by the inspiring historifikn, 
Ferrero. 

** Agrippa," he observes, " was a representa- 
tive of the true Roman character. ... To 
the fine qualities of his race he had been able to 
add the attractions of culture. Gifted with an 
intellect both bold and agile, practical and eager 
to learn, proud but at the some time siinple, 
strong, sure, and faithful, he had been both a 
general and an admiral, an architect, a geogra- 
pher, a writer, a collector of works of art, and 
an administrator of public departments. For 
32 years without a moment's relaxation his 
varied and inexhaustible talents had been 
placed at the service of his party during the civil 
wars, and afterwards devoted to the republic and 
its people. . . . Destiny had for ever 
attached his name to the facade of the Pantheon, 
in the centre of the world, and had placed it 
above the generations who were to pass before 
this imperishable monument, but destiny had 
been unwilling to make him Cses€ur*s equal by 
grcuiting him time for the conquest of Ger- 
mania.** 

Lord Kitchener had kept aloof from the 
mimic warfare of party politics. When the 
Great War burst forth he had been serving his 
Monarch and his country in the field or in the 
Coimcil Chamber for over 40 years. 

His childhood had been spent amid the 
echoes of the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny. 
He had lived to see the Russians and the 
Indians facing with the British the same foe, and 
to see his countrymen €is a body follow the 
example he had set them in 1870, when, a 
youth, he had joined the heroic Frenchmen 
who were struggling with the forces of " blood 
and iron '* which then, as in 1914, were seeking 
to destroy France. 

Would destiny grant Lord Kitchener time to 
organize the military forces of the British 
Empire so that they might decisively turn the 
scale in the struggle with Pan-Germanism 7 
On August 5, 1914, he shouldered the immense 
burden which had been suddenly thrust upon 
his shoulders. As his instructions to the 
soldiers who were leaving for the seat of war 
show, he was, as ever, calm and self-reliant. 
Between those instructions €uid the Kaiser's 
orders no greater contrast could well be imagined. 
We end this chapter by quoting in ex^en^Q 
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Lord Kitchener's message to each member 
of the Expeditionary Army : — 

You are ordered abroad as a soldier of the 
King to help our French comrades against 
the invasion of a common enemy. You have 
to perform a task which will need your 
courage, your energy, your patience. Re- 
member that the honour of the British Army 
depends on your individual conduct. 

It will be your duty not only to set an 
example of discipline and perfect steadiness 
tindor fire, but also to maintain the most 
friendly relations with those whom you are 
helping in this struggle. The operations in 
which you are engaged will, for the most pcirt, 
take place in a friendly country, and you 
cfin do your own country no better service 
than in showing yourself in France and 
Belgium in the true character of a British 
soldier. 

Be invariably courteous, considerate, and 
kind. Never do anything likely to injure or 



destroy property, and alwa3^ look upon 
looting as a disgraceful act. You are sure 
to meet with a welcome and to be trusted ; 
your conduct must justify that welcome and 
that trust. 

Your duty cannot be done imless your 
health is sound. So keep constcmtly on your 
gueurd jEigainst any excesses. In this new 
experience you may find temptations both in 
wine and women. You must entirely resist 
both temptations, and, while treating all 
women with perfect courtesy, you should 
avoid any intimacy. 

Do your duty bravely. 
Fear God, 
Honour the King. 

KITCHENER, 

Field-Marshal. 

The personality of a man is not always 
expressed by his style, but Lord Kitchener's 
style was the man. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GERMAN INVASION OF 
LUXEMBURG AND BELGIUM. 



The Wab Begins — German Seizure op Luxemburg — ^Useless Protests — Preparations fob 
Defence — ^Unexpectedness of German Attack — Courageous Belgian Resistance — Negotia- 
tions Still in Progress — Object of German Strategy — Speech by King Albert — The Cross- 
ing OF the Belgian Frontier — ^Limburg and Verviers — ^Meuse Bridges Destroyed — ^Thb 
AiTACK ON VislS — ^FmsT Reports of Massacres Untrue — ^Anomalous Position of the Garde 
CiviQUE — German Force Ambushed — Belgian Civilians Involved — Gerbian Reprisals — 
" Friohtfxtlness.*' 



IN the very early days of August, 1914, 
Europe passed suddenly from the cool 
ante-chamber of politics into the heated 
ajrena of war. The war, as we have 
seen, opened with the German invasion of 
Belgium. The fh^t military operation of real 
importance was the attack on Liege. 

In order to comprehend the purport of 
the sudden onslaught upon Liege and the 
full importcuice of the check which its 
unexpectedly gallant defence inflicted upon 
the Germans, it is necessfuy to note the 
success which hfid attended the first step 
of their advance, in Luxemburg. Here 
almost everything went in accordance with 
the general German plan, which was secretly 
and swiftly to move a large'but Ughtly-equipped 
force towards the Franco- Belgian frontier. 
The light eqmpment w&s due to the necessity 
for rapid and secret movement and also to the 
belief in Berlin that the troops would obtain 
provisions in Belgium and that cunmunition 
and transport trains with the heavy artillery 
could be sent on after the mask was thrown 
off and would reach the troops before they 
were seriously needed. Thus it was possible 
for the advance guard to take Luxemburg 
completely by surprise. During the night of 
Saturday, August 1, German soldiers arrived 



and occupied the station as well as the railway 
bridges on the Treves and Trois Vierges lines 
so as to ensure the subsequent passage of Ger- 
man troop trains through the Grand Duchy, 
and on Sunday, August 2, the population of 
Luxemburg awakened to find that they were 
no longer free citizens in their own country, 
because all the means of communication were 
in the hands of detachments of soldiers in 
German uniform, commanded in many case^ 
by officers in whom the surprised citizens 
recognized men who, up to two days previously, 
had been masquerading as employees in offices 
in Luxemburg. There, of course, they had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the place and all its internal arrange- 
ments, which enabled them not only to place 
the soldiers everywhere to the best advantage, 
but also to indicate where stores of provisions 
could be conmiandeered and what persons should 
be arrested in furtherance of German plans. 
Against a plot so cunningly devised and so 
effectively carried out the citizens of Luxem- 
burg were helpless. 

This might not have been the case if Europe, 
only half a century ago, could have foreseen 
the rise of a great military Power in Germany 
which would regeurd international treaties as 
mere " scraps of paper," because the position 
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THE REIGNING GRAND DUCHESS MARIE 
ADELAIDE OF LUXEMBURG. 

of Luxemburg, which has sometimes been 
compared to Jerusalem and sometimes to 
Gibraltar, makes it one of the great natural 
strongholds of the earth. The city stands on a 
rocky plateau, with precipitous descents of 
several hundred feet upon three sides, and is 
only connected with the neighbouring country 
on the west — i.e., towards Fremce. Thus it 
seemed to have been placed as the natural 
bcurier against advance from the German side ; 
fiuid the fortifications, chiefly hewn out of the 
solid rock, hcKi been so increased and 
strengthened by the Spaniards, Austrians, 
French, and Dutch, who had held Luxemburg 
in successive ages, that in the middle of the last 
century, before the days of high explosives, 
it was held to be second only to Gibraltckr in 
impregnability if resolutely defended. 

But, as has been said, Europe did not foresee 
that a time could come when an armed German 
Empire would strive to abolish international 
honour as a factor in world-politics. So the 
mighty fortifications of Luxemburg were de- 
molished in accordance with the Treaty of 



London in 1867 and beautiful public gardens 
were laid out in their place. 

This was a great triumph of civilization, 
substituting a mere scrap of paper and the 
national honour of its signatories for the 
frowning forts with their snarling embrasures 
toothed with guns ! No doubt there were 
many among the cultured German officers who 
strolled amid the roses and lavender, never 
more beautiful or fragrcmt than in the early 
August of 1914*s wondrous summer, who had 
studied the history of Europe enough to realize 
that their Kaiser had in very deed made Sk 
name for himself unlike that of any potentate 
in the previous annals of the world. 

At this time, of co\u*se, the great gorges 
of Luxemburg were speuined by fine viaducts, 
and of these the most importemt to the Germeuis 
was the Adolf Bridge, which they had carefully 
seized on the night of August 1. 

The first to attempt a futile resistance was 
M. Eyschen, a member of the Cabinet, who 
drove his motor-car across the Adolf Bridge 
and confronted the leading officer of the 
German advance gueurd with a copy of the 
Treaty, guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
State. To this the German officer merely 
replied that he was acquainted with the Treaty, 
but hcid his orders. The Archduchess Marie 
Adelaide, who also tried to block the bridge 
with her motor-car, and General Vandyck, 
Commandcmt of loixemburg, who eurived in 
anger to protest, fcu^ no better, for the former 
was simply told to go home at once and tlie 
latter was confronted with a revolver. 

On the same day the Imperied Chancellor 
at Berlin telegraphed to the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment that no hostile act against the Grand 
Duchy had been taken, but only measures 
necessary to secure the safety of German 
troops by protecting the raQways of Luxem- 
burg against a possible attack by the French. 

Having thus seized Luxemburg the Germans 
lost no time in strengthening their position 
against attack, destroying for this purpose 
all the villM, farm-houses, woods, and stcmding 
crops which might have provided cover for an 
enemy. At the same time no pretext was too 
flimsy for the arrest of the citizens as spies. 
Thus Luxemburg began to appreciate fully 
the blessings of German rule. 

In a few days Luxemburg began to wonder 
why the tide of German invasion did not pass on 
more quickly toweurds France ; but the fact was 
that the tide had received an unexpected check 
elsewhere, which delayed it all along the line. 
The hght equipment of the invading force had 
proved to be too lighjmtoo bfo^^doen^lilS 
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Belgian barrier at Liege. Provisions and 
ainmvinition ran short, and the attacking army 
was obliged to w€ut not only for these, but also 
for the heavy guns which, according to the 
original plan, were to have been sent on com- 
fortably through Belgium, behind the victorious 
army of occupation, because they would pro- 
bably not be needed, except to batter down 
the forts of Paris ! 

The resistemce of Liege upset all these 
plcms, although the actual circumstances 
of the fighting which led to this result were 
equally puzzling at the moment to Belgium's 
friends cuid foes. 

It was on August 2 that Qermany 
had already signified the value which 
she attached to ** scraps of paper** by 
seizing Luxemburg, whose neutrality she 
was bound by treaty to respect and protect. 
Baron de Broqueville, Chief of the Belgian 
Cabinet, declared on that date his conviction 
that Belgian territory would not be violated. 
Nevertheless, no effort was being spared to 
make ready for the worst, although perhaps not 
even the Belgians dreamed at that moment of 
the frightful ordeal which was coming upon 
their country — almost with the suddenness of a 
thunderbolt from a blue sky — or the splendid 
heroism with which it would be met. 

At the end of July, when the storm was about 
to burst, 13 classes of Belgian recruits 
had been called to the colours ; but even so the 
entire army numbered only 200,000 men — 
a total which in a historical retrospect of the 
forces subsequently engaged, scarcely seems 




M. EYSCHEN, 
The Minister of State for Luxemburg. 

more than a group of men struggling agcunst 
the first waves of the grey -green tide of troops 
by which they were soon inevitably sur- 
rounded and thrown back. 

Perhaps no better evidence of the unexpected- 
ness of the smashing blow, deliberately pre- 
pared and remorselessly delivered, against 
Belgium can be found than the fact that in 
The Times report of the British Cabinet meeting 
in London on the following day it was pointed 
out that no necessity had as yet cirisen for 
dissensions in the Government ranks. 
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It was in order to obtain possession of this bridge that the (German plot to seize Luxemburg by surprise 
was necessary, because it was practically the only means of access to the city from the side of Germany. 
It was at this spot that the Archduchess and the Conunandant and M. Byschen offered a futUe opposition. 



because the occasion had not yet arisen at 
which ** the plain ejid acknowledged duty 
and interest of this country — the preservation 
of Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg against 
German invasion " needed to be fulfilled. So 
far were British observers from comprehending 
the cynical contempt of Germany for her 
sacred obligations that in reviewing the con- 
siderations which impelled Britcun to support 
France it was pointed out by The Times that 
' * if once the German armies are allowed to 
crush France, not only will England be unable 
to preserve the independence of Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg," &c. What was in 
British minds was that we should be compelled 
to support France primeuily to prevent the 
violation of Belgium, not that we should need 
to combine with France to exact vengeance 
for unhappy Belgium ruthlessly outraged and 
shockingly mutilated. 

And if few of us anticipated the callous 
brutcJity which the Teuton was about to dis- 
play to an indignant world, still fewer could 
have foreseen the magnificent courage with 
which the little Belgian nation fiung itself in 
the way of the Kaiser's armed millions. Had 
even the Belgians been able to calculate before- 
hand the price which they would be called upon to 
pay for doing their duty to themselves and to 
Europe, flesh and blood might have proved too 
weak. But honour does not count costs be- 
forehand, 8knd to the eternal glory of Belgium be 
it s€ud that she went straight with hesbd erect and 
step unflinching into the hell upon earth which 
the Kaiser's hordes had prepared for her. 



Even after the German guns had spoken to 
Liege, so little did we think in Britain of the 
value of Belgicui resistcuice that in the tables 
then published, in Berlin as in London, of the 
armed strength of the conflicting parties 
no mention whatever was made of 
the Belgicui army ; for who could have 
foreseen that its gallcuit handful of 
men would be able to do much 
more than vehemently protest against 
the high-handed breach of treaty obb'gations 
by the German hosts ? 

Even the Belgians themselves seem to have 
expected to make little armed resistemoe ; 
because, several days after the outbreak of 
war, the Paris correspondent of The Times 
stated that among the foreigners applying for 
enrolment in the French Army " Italieuis, 
Belgians, and Dutch form the majority." If 
those Belgians had only dimly foreseen the 
halo of military glory so soon to crown their 
countrymen in arms at home it would not have 
been in the ranks of France that they would 
have sought to answer the call of honour. 

And it is greatly to the credit of the Belgian 
Government that, even when the curmy had 
been mobilized and 100,000 men were hurrying 
to the frontier in every direction, it endeavoured 
to maintain the strictest neutrality, as was 
shown in Brussels on August 2 by the seizure 
of the Petit Bleu for publishing cm article 
headed ** Vive France ! " ; and in the British 
Press of the same date it was merely announced 
that ** general mobilization is taking place in 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland.^' 
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as though these four countries were placed on 
the same level of semi-detached interest in 
the threatened war. 

Even while the violation of Belgium was in 
progress Europe had no knowledge that the 
crime was done. The leading article in The 
Times of August 3, dealing with the situation 
generally, said : — " Yesterday it was Luxem- 
burg. To-day it may be Belgium or Holland." 
And so it was : for on that day we learned that 
Germcuiy had followed up her illegitimate 
invasion of Luxemburg by cm ultimatum to 
Belgium. She had indeed offered terms. 
If Belgium would but allow Germcm troops to 
use her territory as a basis for an attack on 
France, Grermemy would undertake to respect 
her integrity. In case of refusal Germany 
threatened to treat Belgium as an enemy. 

To this the Belgicm Government worthily 
replied that Belgium had too high a regard for 
her dignity to acquiesce in the proposal, that 
she refused to facilitate the Germcm operations, 
and that she was prepcured to defend energetic- 
ally her neutrality, which was guaranteed by 
treaties signed by the King of Prussia him- 
self. 

Subsequent rapid negotiations made no im- 
pression upon the little country's loyalty to her 
treaty obligations ; emd, even while these 
negotiations were proceeding, Germany, with 
cynical disregard of the international etiquette 
which would have embarrassed at this juncture 
the action of emy more punctilious Power, had 
already sent troops across the Belgiem frontier 
near Liege. 

The obvious object of the Germans in in- 
vading Belgium was, as has been adequately 
explained in Chapter II., to avoid a difficult 
frontal attack upon the troops and fortresses 
on the eastern frontier of Prance, by using the 
triangle of Belgium between Namur, Arlon, 
emd Aix-la-Chapelle as a bckse from which to 
turn the left of the French defences ; and it 
was expected that, in this case, Belgium, 
taken by surprise before her new Army organiza- 
tion was complete, could do no better than give 
way before the German hosts and unite her 
Army with the left of the French line. 

But Belgium could do better ; and the defence 
of Liege against the Germans at the outset of 
the great war of 1914 took its place in history, 
at once and for all time, among the most 
glorious events in the annals of Europe. 

For the national spirit and the spirit especially 
of the Army had risen in worthy response to 
the brave words of ICing Albert, who, addressing 
the extraordinary sitting of the Belgian Par- 
liament — a large proportion of whose members 



were cdready in campiugning kit, ready to start 
for the front — ^had said : — 

** Never since 1830 has a graver hour sounded 
for Belgium. The strength of our right and 
the need of Europe for our autonomous existence 
make us still hope that the dreaded events 
will not occur. If it is necessary for us to resist 
an invasion of our soil, however, that duty will 
find lis armed and reeuiy to make the greatest 
sacrifices. Our young men have already come 
forward to defend the Fatherland in danger. 

'* One duty alone is imposed upon us, namely, 
the maintenance of a stubborn resistance, 
courage, and union. Our bravery is proved 
by our faultless mobilization and by the multi- 
tude of voluntary engagements. This is the 
moment for action. I have called you together 
to-day in order to allow the Chambers to par- 
ticipate in the enthusiasm of the country. 
You will know how to adopt with urgency all 
necessary measures. Are you decided to 
maintain inviolate the scu^red patrimony of 
our ancestors ? 

" No one will fail in his duty, and the Army 
is capable of performing its task. The Govern- 
ment and I are fully confident. The Govern- 
ment is aware of its responsibilities, and will 
carry them out to the end to guard the supreme 
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welfare of the country. If a stranger shoiild 
violate our territory he will find all the Belgians 
gathered round their Sovereign, who will never 
betray his constitutional oath. I have faith 
in our destinies. A country which defends 
itself wins the respect of everyone, and cannot 
perish. 

" God will be with \is." 

It may seem surprising that the attack upon 
Li^ should itself have been in the nature of a 
surprise, seeing that it w€W not a frontier town 
and fighting between the Belgians and Germans 
had already been taking place. But the fact 
w€W that the German occupation of Verviers 
near the frontier had been so sudden that there 
Was no adequate Belgian force to resist them 
there, and the German troops, coming by train 
part of the way to Liege, were themselves 
practically the first to announce their arrival 
on Belgian soil. Before they actually reached 
Liege, however, the Belgians had Yiad time to 
tear up the rails, and the \a&t pcurt of the German 
advance was completed by road. To under- 
stand what had happened up to this point — 
and in view of the subsequent savagery of the 
German invasion, it is essential to know how 
it all began — ^we must go bcu;k to the frontier, 
to Verviers, and try to realize the actual 
conditions under which German troops, trans- 
gressing international law, crossed the Belgian 
frontier. 




BELGIAN SOLDIERS SNIPING FROM A 

BRIDGE. 

[Sport Gr Central. 



As far as Herbesthal, the German town whoae 
suburbs actually touch the frontier nearest to 
Liege, the troops had been conveyed by train, 
and they simpQy formed up after detraining and 
took their places in the lengthening column 
on the road into Belgium. 

Thus on the actual frontier there was abso- 
lutely no resistance, although the cavalry 
which advanced in front of the main force and 
penetrated to a distance beyond the frontier 
reported that stray shots had been fired upon 
it. These came, no doubt, from Belgian 
sentries or scouts ; but there was no military 
opposition to the German occupation of Lim- 
burg, the first Belgicux town on the road to 
Li^ge. So unexpected, indeed, had been the 
turn of events that the Germans found not 
only the railway intact, but also the locomotives 
and rolling stock, which were very useful for 
their transport towards Li^ge. 

The next Belgian town beyond Limburg was 
Verviers ; and from this place a weak Belgian 
force had easily been driven by the German 
cavalry. The panic-stricken inhabitants offered 
no resistance, only peeping through closed 
shutters at the invaders, who quietly took 
possession of the public buildings and issued 
proclamations announcing the annexation of 
the town and district, appointing a German 
officer as Governor and warning the populace 
that any resistance to German authority would 
be punished immediately with death. So far, 
no doubt, events had marched exactly in 
accordance with the Germcms' plan ; and, as 
they had expected, the people were not only 
meek and zealous in carrying out orders for 
provisions, but very soon overcame their fe£ur 
sufficiently to come out of their houses and 
converse freely with the enemy. On the same 
day German troops entered Belgium without 
opposition at Dalhem, Franconchamps, and 
Stavelot. 

This auspicious beginning was, however, 
much too good to last. The " peaceful occupa- 
tion of Belgian territory " reported in the first 
telegrams to Berlin did not extend fcr mcmy 
miles ; and unexpected opposition had a bad 
effect on the Gemuwi temper. 

The first serious intimation to the invader 
that Belgian words of protest meant effective 
deeds to follow was found by the German troops 
advancing towards Liege by Dalhem and Herve 
in the blown-up bridges of the Meuse €uid the 
Trois Fonts tunnels. Thus the German 
attempt to seize these bridges by surprise was 
foiled, and their efforts to throw others over 
were at first successfully resisted. These, 
however, were only affairs of outposts: and 
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though the fortifications of Li^ge were in 
readiness and order and the garrison of 22,500 
men apportioned to them complete in numbers 
and high in courage/ it was not expected fiuiy- 
where that the defence of Liege by the Belgians 
could exert any reeA influenoA upon the course 
of the campaign. 

This was no doubt in the minds of the 
Germans when they had crossed the Belgian 
tentier. One of their first objectives was 



naturally Vis6, a quiet little Belgicui town just 
outside the Dutch frontier, and occupying a 
strategic position on the flank of any force 
advcuicing from the east upon Li^ge. Here, how- 
ever, the Germans discovered that, prompt as 
their sbdvance had been, the Belgians had been at 
least equally prompt : because the bridges had 
been blown up and they were forced to stop 
to build others. Nor was this an uninterrupted 
work. In one case the German engineers were 
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allowed to proceed until the new pontoon 
bridge wm just completed. Then a concealed 
Belgian force opened fire upon it and most of 
the engineers perished with their construction. 
Thus the capture of Vis6, which should have 
been a prelimincury to the partial investment 
of Lidge with a view to attacking the forts, 
was itself delayed until the general assault 
upon the forts was already being delivered. 
After fierce fighting the Germans then succeeded 
in entering Vis6. At first, however, they 
did not, as was reported at the time, m6»sacre 
the inhabitants, although those who assisted 
the Bclgicui troops, including women cuid 
boj^ who threw stones, were remorselessly shot 
down. There was, however, no indiscriminate 
slaughter ; and it is some satisfaction to 
make this record, because the first accounts 
which reached England of the capture of 
Vis6 accused the Germans of wholesale 
atrocities, and these accusations were re- 
peated without reservation and evidently 
without inquiry in later accounts professing 
to be historical. The indictment against 
the Germans under this head is heavy enough 
without adding thereto charges which can- 
not be supported by evidence. Moreover, 
it is pcurticuleurly important that we should 
be scrupulously just and accurate with regard 
to these initial proceedings, because outrages 
committed by the Germans before they had 
received any provocation at all would mani- 



festly fall under a worse category of crime 
than similar outrages perpetrated as " reprisals," 
even if the provocation, judicially considered, 
did not JTistify them. For we must not 
forget that amid the excitement of war, and 
especially tmder the aggravation of an unex- 
pected and himuliating reverse, most men's 
minds are imfitted to take a calm, judicial view 
of things in general, and, lec^t of all, the conduct 
of the enemy. You have only to listen to the 
unfair and often absurd insinuations which the 
defeated team in a hotly-contested football 
match usually make agcunst their rivals to 
understand how roused pc^ssions impair fair 
judgment ; and it is certcdn that in Belgium 
not only were the German ** repriscds " bc^ed 
upon untrue rumours of the conduct of Belgian 
civilians, but also that they were exaggerated 
in extent by rumour current upon the Belgian 
side. In the interest of fair play it is necessary 
to remember this, and also to bear in mind that 
the international militajy situation was gravely 
complicated by the anomalous position of the 
Belgian Garde Civique. 

As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, 
the outbreak of wcu* ccune upon Belgium at 
a peculiarly awkward moment, when her 
military forces were in a state of transition. 
The problem which she had had to solve was 
how to obtain enough men to garrison her 
great fortresses of Antwerp, Lidge, and Namur, 
to fill the ranks of her modest field Army of 
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150,000, and to maintain adequate reserves in 
the depdts. Without a more stringent system 
of conscription it was only possible to bring 
the Army up to strength by allowing it to 
absorb the old Garde Civique, a relic of the 
days when Belgiimi had no national policy and 
therefore needed no force more militcury than 
a sort of armed police. So it was decided 
to absorb the Garde Civique into the Army; 
but war came before the process could be carried 
out, and when the Garde Civique gallantly fell 
into line with the regular Army to oppose the 
German invculer the latter insisted upon] re- 
garding it as a civilian force which was breaking 
the rules of war by taking part in militcury 
operations. The Garde Civique possessed all 
the attributes of soldiers, and wore a distinct 
uniform. But the Germans found in them a 
part of the Belgian forces which might be 
excluded by the threat of treating them as non- 
combatants. Eventually Belgium withdrew 
them. The shooting of a captured member 
of the Garde Civique was inevitably regarded 
by the Belgicms as the murder of a prisoner 
and. by the Germcuis as merely the execution 
of a spy. Such occurrences, however, naturally 
ex8U3perated the Belgians ; and it is therefore 
some consolation to know that even Belgian 
witnesses exonerate the Germans from the 
charge of committing entirely imfMrovoked 
atrocities on the occasion of the capture of 
Via6, In the first full narrative of the attack 



upon Li^ge, which was sent to The TtmeSf it 
is expressly stated : — 

'* After fierce fighting the German troops 
succeeded in entering Vis6. They did not, 
however, as has been reported, masscKsre the 
inhabitants of this place. With the exception 
of a few civilians who were shot during the 
attack, the civil population was not much 
interfered with. Fire broke out in several 
quarters, but the town was. not fired 
deliberately." 

This passage, quoted from a narrative which 
was instinct throughout with sympathy 
and admiration f >r the Belgians in tl eir 
gallfluit struggle, is very important, because it 
shows that the Germfiuns, whatever their sub* 
sequent conduct may have been, did not 
deliberately adopt brutal methods against the 
Belgian population as part of their plan of cam- 
paign at the outset. 

Yet, although the passage quoted above 
fairly summarizes the facts, it was really at 
Vis^ that the Germans first showed how quickly 
their methods were changing for the worse* 

According to a Belgian eye-witness the trouble 
materialized when the Germans attempted to 
seize Vis6 bridge over the Mouse. The Belgicuis 
had destroyed about 50 yards of it in the centre, 
and when the first party of Prussian cavalry 
arrived to take possession they were almost 
annihilated by a hot fire which was opened 
upon them by infantry hidden among the 
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piers of the broken bridge. At the seuno time 
shots were fired from houses near the bank ; 
and, according to the accoimt of the eye-witness, 
it was then that German troops, coming up 
in support of the ambushed cavalry, commenced 
an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants, 
although they had no proof that the shots 
from the houses were not fired by Belgian 
soldiers. 

When the latter had retired and all 
resistance was over, the remaining inhabi- 
tants were rounded up like sheep in the 
centre of their shattered town and surrounded 
by the troops, whose commander addressed 
the sullen crowd in French, explaining that 
Germany was " not at war with Belgium," but 
that they must submit to German militcury law, 
and that any attctck upon the tropps would 
immediately be punished with death. At that 
moment a pistol-shot rang out and the officer 
fell wounded ; whereupon a group of eight 
persons from whose midst the shot had come 
were seized and executed, although it was 
known to all that only one shot had been fired. 
This was the small beginning of the reign of 
** frightfulness '* which subsequently became 
the admitted rule of German work in Belgium, 
increasing in ferocity as the invaders* prospects 
became more gloomy and culminating in the 
senseless acts of vandalism so numerous and so 
terrible that the accounts of them make (to 
Germany *s everlasting shame) a separate entire 
section of this history of the war. 

The reference above to " frightfulness " as 



the " admitted " rule of German work in 
Belgium is based upon an official German 
statement of policy circulated by wireless 
telegraphy from Berlin for the infcrmati oiVoi the 
world at large. The statement was as follows : — 

" The distribution of curms and ammunition 
among the civil population of Belgium had been 
carried out on systematic lines, and the authori- 
ties enraged the public against Germany by 
assiduously circulating false reports, They 
were under the impression that, with the aid of 
the French, they would be able to drive the 
Germans out of Belgium in two da}^. The only 
means of preventing surprise attacks from the 
civil population has been to interfere with, un- 
relenting severity and to create examples, 
which by their frightfulness would be a wcuning 
to the whole country." 

The opening sentence of this statement was 
a deliberate falsehood ; because the German 
commanders in the field had all seen the pro- 
clamations of the Belgian Govemmant in the 
villages which they destroyed, urging the in- 
habit€uits to take no part in the fighting for 
their own and their neighbours' sakes ; and the 
concluding sentence — calmly and complacently 
issued by a Government which had CMlmitted 
doing "wrong" by invading Belgium as an 
excuse for unspeakable atrocities committed 
upon Belgian men, women, and children who 
resented that wrong — threw such a lurid light 
upon the thing which the Germans of the day 
regarded as their national '' conscienoe " as to 
horrify the civilized world. ^^ j 
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THE usual description of Liege as 
the ** Birmingham of Belgium " 
gave one no idea of the peacef\il 
beauty of the town with its numerous 
spires and spacious streets, fringed with boule- 
vards spreading outwards from the wide waters 
of the Meuse toward the imdulating country with 
its meny lovely woods, the haunts of butterflies 
and birds. Between these were situated the 
forts, like great iron ant-hills, each cupola crown- 
ing the smooth glacis on which on the night of 
August 5 the Gsrman dead lay in high ridges 
like the jetsam of the tide upon a beEbch, each 
ridge indicating the high-water mark to which 
the futile nish of a wave of infantry had reached. 
But as the sun set peacefully on August 3 the 
forts were no more conspicuous than usual 



amid their picturesque surroundings. They 
were always familiar features in a bird's-eye 
view of the environs of Liege, but they did not 
dominate the landscape ; and there was little» 
even in the minds of the Liegeois as they 
listened to the music of St. Barth^Iemy's evening 
cliimes, to suggest that the morrow would see 
that landscape ringed with steel or that for 
many days the incessant thimder of the guns 
would be speaking to the world of the heroism 
and the wreckage of Li^ge. 

Indeed, on that close, hot evening at the 
beginning of August the wooded slopes beyond 
which the Germans were waiting for nightfall 
seemed to contain nothing more dcuigerous than 
the magpies that flickered bleksk and white along 
the margins of the thickets ; F.and the quiet flold0 
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LIEGE. 

The above, with the illustration on the opposite page, forms a panoramic view of Li^ge as it was, and shows 

the entrance to the Bailway Station. 



around the farms showed no worse enemies than 
the family parties of crows prospecting for early 
wcJnuts — crows that would soon fatten on 
horses' entrails and pick the eyes of men. 

No serious shadow of the coming evil had 
yet fallen across those fair hills. There had 
been rumours, of course, and of course the 
troops were ready in Liege ; but the contented 
Walloon farmer paid little attention to rumours 
or the activities of the soldiers. He hoped 
the sultry siuiset did not portend thunder — 
little dreaming of the thunder of the guns that 
would be in his ears for many nights and days. 
Perhaps he thought, as he looked over the 
rolling fields, ripe through abundant sunshine 
with early crops, that the harvest of 1914 
would be one that the Liegeois would remember 
for many years. And so indeed it was ; for it 
proved to be the crowning harvest of the city's 
stormy prominence in history, passing back 
for nearly 1,200 years. 

Liege msuio her entry into the field of political 
history in the yo6u* 720, when, with the consent 



of Pope Gregory the Second, the Bishop of 
Maestricht transferred the See from that 
sleepy city to its fast-growing rival at the 
junction of the Meuse suid the Ourthe. In the 
following century the Bishops of Liege ctdded 
to their honours the titles of Princes of the 
Empire and Dukes of Bouillon. Their residence 
in the city of Liege ctdded of course vastly to 
its dignity cuad consequence, and their eccle- 
siastical and miUtary subordinates swelled its 
population 6uid fed its growing trade. 

But there was another side to these benefits. 
The difference between the lay and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy of the Middle Ages w€b often 
merely skin-deep, a matter of title and costume 
rather than of nature or of habit of life ; and 
the long list of the Prince -Bishops of Lidge 
comprised few individuals who were not as 
insolent in their pretensions, as sudden and 
quick in quarrel, as vindictive in revenge, and 
a.s extortionate a.s their unsanctified brethren. 
The history of I-*iege is the story of a lon^ 
struggle between the turbulent SthU' lif^g^fy^ 
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Centre of the town, and the river, with a view of the bridge 
that was destroyed. 



loving citizens and their priestly oppressors, 
many of whom were only able to enter the city 
either at the head or in the rear of armies of 
mercenaries. Revolts were frequent and 
bloody, and sometimes more or less successful ; 
but on the whole the Prince-Bishops of Liege 
held their own so well that the French historian, 
Jules Dalhaize, tells us that even in the 
eighteenth century they were still absolute 
rulers, and that G6rard de Hoensbroeck, who 
occupied the episcopal throne in 1789, " knew 
no other law than his own vnll." 

The continuance cuad growth of the Prince - 
Bishops' power would indicate that most of 
them must have been men of considerable 
political talent, with a keen eye for the winning 
side, as, in the interminable quarrels between 
the Empire and the Papacy, they pursued no 
settled line of policy, but fought with or against 
the Holy See a,s their personal interest tended. 
One of them, flenry of Leyden, Prince -Bishop 
from 1145 to 1164, followed Frederick Bcu*- 
barossa to Italy, helped in the downfall of 



Pope Alexander III., supported the Anti-Pope 
Victor, and consecrated his successor, Paschcd. 
In strange contrast with rebels of this type 
were Bishop Alexander, who, deposed in 1134 
by Innocent the Second, died of shame ; Al- 
beron of Namur, whose hecurt broke at an angry 
summons to the presence of Eugenius the Third ; 
and Rtwul of Zeringhen, who, admonished foi^ 
malpractice by the pontifical legate, laid asidb 
hLs crozier and expiated his offences as a 
crus€Mler. Best known of all to history is 
Louis de Bourbon, the victim of the ferocity 
of William de la Marck, " the Bo€u* of the 
Ardennes.* Far from an ideal priest, worldly, 
luxurious, fiuad indolent, the courage and 
dignity with which he met his death would have 
earned pardon for rpuch heavier offences. 

Amid all these turmoils Liege had flourished 
and grown, and about the year 1400 the demo- 
cratic element had held its own so well that it 
could be described as " a city of priests changed 
into one of colliers and curmourers.*' *' It^ 
was," we are told, " a city that gloried in its 
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mptiire with the past," but " the past " rose 
and reasserted itself in 1408, when the Prince - 
Bishop John of Bavaria, assisted by his cousin, 
John the Fearless, broke the forces of the 
citizens and excluded them ruthlessly from 
power. A generation later democracy 
triumphed again, again to be overthrown, 
this time by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
who, in 1467, defeated the Liegeois in the field, 
and reinstated the Bishop and his kinsman, 
the afore -mentioned Louis de Bourbon. In the 
following year the undismayed burghers rose 



in fresh revolt, provoked thereto by the intrigues 
and promises of the crafty Louis XL of Frcuace, 
Charles's seeming friend and deadliest enemy. 
It was probably the most triumphant hour of 
Charles's life, and the bitterest hour that 
Louis ever knew, when, in the enforced presence 
and with the extorted consent of the latter, 
Charles stormed Liege, put its inhabitants to 
indiscriminate slaughter, and, save for its 
pillaged churches, razed it to the ground. 
It was characteristic of Chcirles that he failed 
to complete the political annexation of the 
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principality he had so frightfully chastised. 
At his death, nine years later, in 1477, the iin- 
conquerable spirit of the Walloon population 
had already done much to restore the city to 
its former strength, and a single generation 
sufficed to erase the last vestiges of her ruin. 

Lidge passed practicaUy unscathed through 
the long agony of the struggle of the Netherlands 
against Philip 11. and the Duke of Alva, and 
underwent no such calamities as those which 
desolated the sister cities of Maestricht, Brussels, 
and Antwerp. She was stormed and occupied 
by the soldiers of Louis XIV. in 1691, and in 
1702 was occupied by the English under Marl- 
borough. Her occupation in 1792 by a French 
contingent commanded by La Fayette con- 
cluded the t€de of her warlike experiences 
until the outbreak of the present struggle. 

Li its modem aspect Lidge, as the centre of 
the coalmining industry of Eastern Belgium, 
has always exhibited to the traveller, even at a 
distance, the signs of its occupation in the pall 
of smoke overhead, to which the countless 
chimneys of the fetctories which the output of 
coal supports are constantly contributing. 
One of the mines is the deepest in the world, 
and many others, now abandoned, pass beneath 
the city and the river. 

Among the chief industries for which Liege 
has long been, and will doubtless again be, 
famous throughj.the world is the manufacture 
of arms and weapons of all kinds — congenial 
work, one might suppose, for the quick-witted 
Walloon people, who have always in their 
city's stormy history shown that they know 
how to use weapons as well as how to make 
them. Perhaps a little over-ree^liness in this 
direction on their part, forgetting that modem 
war is confined to combatants only, offers some 
explanation, but no excuse, for the savagery 
of the German " reprisals.'* 

Besides the manufacture of arms, of which 
there were more than 180 factories, the Lidge 
zinc foundries, engine factories, and cycle works 
were all world-famous, €uid the zinc works of 
Vieille Montagne were the largest in existence. 

But though this vast industrial activity 
clouded the air above Lidge with smoke, and 
though wherever one looked upon the en- 
circling hills the chimneys and shafts of mines 
were to be seen, the town itself was pleasant 
and well laid out, and the s\irrounding land- 
scape beautiful. 

Many of the improvements in Liege dated 
from 1905, when an International Exhibition 
was held there ; and in preparing the area for 
this the course of the river Ourthe, which here 
joins the Meuse, had been diverted from its 
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old bed and converted into the Ceuial de 
Derivation, the old river course being filled up 
and added, with the adjoining land, to the 
Exhibition grounds. A fine park was also 
laid out on the Plateau de Cointe, whence 
the best general view of Liege is obtained, 
and several new bridges and streets were 
made, including the handsome and spacious 
boulevards. 

Another grand view was obtained from the 
Citadel, an ancient and disused fort close to the 
north side of the town, which was built on the 
site of still older fortifications by the Prince- 
Bishop Maximiliekn Henry of Bavaria after the 
feunous siege of Liege in 1649. No doubt he 
thought that he was making the city impregnable 
for ever ; but three centuries had not passed 
before the newer fortresses, whose construction 
relegated the Citadel to the level of an antique 
curiosity, had themselves fallen utterly before 
the power of modem guns. The position of the 
Citadel, however, still remains conmianding, 
and the view therefrom includes the entire 
city, of which all the centre from 
north to south looks like a clv-ster of islands 
between the canals and winding rivers, 
as well as the thickly-wooded background 
of the Ardennes Mountains on the right, and 
on the left the hills near Maestricht in Holland 
and the broad plains of Limburg, whence the 
German armies crossed the frontier in three 
streams at the beginning, of |he great ^WC 
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Between this distant historic landscape and the 
near view of Liege, rising from her i^hes, the 
valleys of the Mouse, the Oiirthe, and the 
Vesdre diverge, thickly dotted with populous 
Walloon villages. This had been a favourite 
country for German tourists and a rich field 
for German commercial enterprise ; but 1914 
wrought a change. 

On the other side of the city another disused 
fortification. Fort Chartreuse, gave an almost 
equally fine prospect from the opposite point 
of view ; and although the old fort itself was 
blown up by the Belgians during the siege in 
order that it might not provide cover for the 
enemy, the hill remained a vantage point from 
which, as f 6ir as the eye can reach on either 
hand, evidence of German devastation could 
be seen. 

Before the bombardment the general aspect 
of the city was that of a place of peurks and 
pleasure gardens, fine churches and spacious 
buildings. Among the latter the University, 
by its prominence, became a magnet for the 
German shells, and though only founded in 
1817 as the central seat of learning for the 
Walloon race, no priceless heritage of ancient 
days could have been more thoroughly smashed 
and pulverized. 

The grand Palais de Justice also, with its 
picturesque courts €uid vaulted pillars, blending 
late Gothic and Renaissance styles — and its 
west wing used as the Government House, 
faced by pleasure grounds and fovmtains on a 
picturesque slope — ^was only a product of 
16th to 19th century genius ; and the Town Hall 
only dated from early in the 18th century, 
although it contained pictures and tapestries 
of great age and value. 

But in the Church of St. Jacques, with its 
famous stained-glass windows, the western 
fa9ade was nearly 700 years old, while parts of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, also con- 
taining beautiful stained glass and statues, 
dated back to 968, 1280, and 1528. The Church 
of St. Jean belonged to the 12th, 14th, and 
18th centuries, that of St. Croix to the 10th, 
12th, and 14th, St. Martin to the 16th, St. 
Antoine, with its wood carvings and frescoes, 
to the 13th, and St. Barth^lemy to the 11th and 
12th, with its two towers and well-known chimes 
and famous bronze font of 12th-century work. 
In addition there were the domed church of St. 
Andrew, used as the Exchange, and the baroque 
fountains in the Place du March^. Thus, as 
a subject for German bombardment, it may be 
seen that Liege had many attractions, even if 
it did not come up to th(^ standard of Louvain 
or Reims. 



Such, then, was the ancient town which lay 
sleeping peacefully amid its ring of watchdog 
forts that nestled so comfortably between the 
wooded uplands on the night of August 3* ^ 
1914. 

The stirring events of the following day, 
culminating in the tragedy of Vis6, have already 
been narrated, showing that varied fortunes had 
so far attended Germany's first steps in the war. 
The successful seizure of Luxemburg €uid the 
quiet crossing of the Belgian frontier, with the 
occupation of Limburg, had promised well for 
her. At the moment, indeed, it looked €i8 if the 
Kaiser's plans for an invasion of France would be 
smoothly carried out and his Majesty would be 
able to count Belgium among the dutiful children 
of his Empire. Perhaps he even found some 
hope in the fact that the Queen of the Belgicms 
was a German Princess, born at Possenhofen, 
and before her marriage known as the Duchess 
Elisabeth of Bavaria. But Germany who 
treated the claims of national honour so Ughtly 
herself had yet to learn that others placed them 
above ties of family and even above considera- 
tions of self-interest ! 

Instead of an obedient vassal the Kaiser 
found in Belgium a most resolute antagonist ; 
and, when the storm broke, General von Em- 
mich's three Army Corps, travelling lightly- 
equipped for speed, discovered that it was not so. 
much an attack upon France tJitfough Belgium 
as a serious invasion of Belgium' itself which lay 
before them, while the taking of even the Uttle 
town of Vis6 had caused so much bloodshed and 
provoked such bitter enmity as augured ill for 
future progress. 

The bombardment of LiSge commenced in the 
early morning — a dull and hot morning — of 
August 5, the ctdvance of the artillery having 
been covered — as is always the case in a German 
movement — ^by masses of cavalry, and it was 
continued without' cessation until the 8th. 
The Germans attacked along a very wide front, 
stretching north to the smoking ruins of Vis6 
close to the Dutch frontier, and on the south 
a considerable distance below Lidge ; but the 
artillery employed was not heavy enough. 
The bUg siege guns had not arrived and the forts 
liad the best of the preliminary duel. 

Then the amazing thing happened. It was 
as though the German generals, knowing nothing 
of war, had just rectd in some book how Napoleon 
won victories by the sudden, unexpected use 
of solid maksses of men and had said to them- 
selves, ** Good ! No one will expect the sudden 
application of masses of men in a ccwe like this : 
so we will apply them.'* The result almost 
moved even the busy Bel^^a^ in the^t^gege 
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to pity. " It was death in haystacks/' said one 
of them afterwards, trying to describe the effect 
of the combined field-gun, machine-gun, and 
rifle fire upon the masses of men. Another 
eye-witness stated that the average height of 
the ridges of German dead was 1^ yards. Many 
corpses are required to reach that level. It was 
the visible result of a form of militcury enter- 
pruie which a civiUsuti who had dined too well 
might conceive. 

A^ the day wore on the battle became more 
fierce, for the simple reason that the successive 
waves of Germans jcunmed each other on, until 
before one of the forts a great host of men 
succeeded in gaining a footing on the near slopes, 
where the great guns could not be depressed to 
reach them. For a brief space they seemed to 
think that they were on the threshold of victory 
'fiuid rushed forward, only to discover — what, 
surely, their officers should have known all 
along — that the machine guns were waiting 
for them. Further back their comrctdes had 
been killed : here they were massacred. 

In contrast with this useless waste of German 
life, the Belgicui troops in the trenches appear 
to have been kept admirably in hcuid. Some of 
the subsiding ripples of the tide of German 
assault were only definitely suppressed by rifle 
fire at 50 yards ; €uid often the ideal distance for 
a bayonet charge, when you can see the whites 
of your enemies' eyes, seemed ahnost reached. 
Now and again it actually was reached ; and 



then the stctggering German rsu[iks appeared to 
have no stomach for cold steel. Mcwiy turned 
and ran ; many held up their liands and sur- 
rendered ; the rest were killed. 

It was rather surprising that men who had 
gone through so much should have been cowed 
at the last by the bayonet. Considered in cold 
blood, as a feat performed by intelligent men, 
it should seem a much more terrible test of 
courage to march, as on parcwle, in solid ranks 
into the hell of an entrenched enemy's com- 
bined and concentrated fire of big guns, 
machine guns, and rifles than to meet a bayonet 
charge in which such solidity as the ranks 
retcuned would have been all on the side of the 
Germans. Yet it was not only at Liege, but 
also on many fields of subsequent battle, that 
the Belgian and allied troops discovered to 
their surprise and almost to their disappoint- 
ment that the German infantry would not 
wait for the application of steel. Scores of 
instances could be quoted in which British 
soldiers, after expressing their personal contempt 
for the German rifie-fire — " they can^t shoot 
for nuts " was a favourite comment — still ex- 
pressed their great admin4ti »n for the way in 
which those ranks of men came stumbling over 
the corpses of their slaughtered comrcuies to be 
slaughtered in their turn. And then always 
came the final criticism — " but they won't wait 
for the bayonet." This seeming anomaly is ex- 
plained by one word used above, in considering 
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whether the courageous advance of the 
Germaix soldi^ to ahnost certain death was 
** a feat performed by intelligent men." That 
Is just what it was not. The German S3rBtem 
of discipline took a human being and converted 
him, in spite of whatever individual intelligence 
he might possess, into a military machine 
which could exhibit no individual intelligence 
whatever. The British system, and the French 
and Belgian also, set a higher value upon the 
men, seeking to convert ecush human being in 
the ranks into an intelligent fighting man. The 
result was that in action the Allied troops did 
not perfunctorily loose oft their cartridges at 
the landscape in general. Each m^ of them 
tried to kill as many Germans as he could. 
Hence the tremendous difference in the effective- 
ness of the rifle fire on the two sides ; and, of 
course, when it came to bayonet work the 
difference was more marked still. Behind ecksh 
Belgian, French, or British bayonet was a 
trained man intelligently determined to do as 
much deunage with it to the enemy as he could. 
Behind the rows of German bayonets were 
almost mechanical combatants, whose discipline 
and courage had already been strained to the 
breaking point by the fearful ordeal through 
which they had been marched. Of course, 
hey did not want to w£ut for the cold steel. 



Yet it is not to be denied — as indeed the 
Belgians admitted without reservation — that 
up to this point the imfortunate German 
soldiers showed most stoiccd courage. The 
blame for the disaster rested with their com- 
mander. It was as though he had heard 
that you cannot make an omelette without 
brecJung eggs, and so flung a whole basketful 
of eggs upon the floor to show himself a cook ! 

Contrast this with the wiser and, as it proved, 
i4uch more rapid method adopted against the 
equally strong fortress of Namur later on. 
Then the first news which we i eceived came, at 
the end of a long telegram describing the con- 
tinued advance of the German Army towards 
Paris, in the following words : — " They (the 
Germans) have, too, partially invested Njunur 
€wid opened upon its forts with heavy artillery." 
This was, of course, the right course to adopt in 
attacking a ring fortress. Such a fortress is 
comparable to an encircling wall, and the first 
thing to do is to invest it and make a breach in 
it. Then and not till then is the time to send 
jna see of infantry forward — ^through the breach. 
At Lidge the masses of infantry were sent against 
the imbroken wall. At Namur the fire of 
the heavy guns was so overwhelming that the 
ring was broken in several places almost 
simultaneously. No wonder that at Li^ge the 
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Germans were sent staggering back or that at 
Namur they quickly advanced to victory. 

To understand why Lid e could not be taken 
by assault, in spite of the great force which was 
hurled upon it ; why, up to a certain point, 
it was able to resist the determined and con- 
tinuous attack subsaquently made upon it by 
superior force ; €uid also why it inevitably fell, 
we must have a clear picture of the defences in 
our minds. The diagram maps published on 
pages 340 and 341 illustrate the main facts of the 
position, and we must remember that the ring 
of twelve forts was 33 miles in circumference, 
and that they were situated esk^h about four 
miles from the town and on the average about 
two to three miles from one another. Thus 
the interval between fort €uid fort was too large 
to be held by a garrison which was numerically 
so weak as was the force under General Leman'a 
command. It is true that, during the earlier 
stages of the fighting, when the German attack 
developed only on a narrow front, the superior 
mobility of the Belgian forces, moving hither 
and thither on short interior lines of communica- 
tion, enabled them on each occasion to oppose 
a withering machine-gun cmd rifle fire to the 
German advance and even to fling back the 
shattered ranks of the assailants finally with 
resolute bayonet charges; but this advantage 
was lost so soon as the widening area of the 
Grerman attack involved so many of the forts 
that no man could be spared from the defender's 
trenches between any two of them to strengthen 
the defence elsewhere. It was then that the 
necessity of withdrawing the field forces became 
apparent to General Leman, who elected to 
hold out with the forts alone. By this tune, 
however, the 400 guns, which represented the 
total armament of the forts, were both out- 
niunbered cmd outclassed by the heavy artillery 
which the Germans had brought into position, 
and the last stand of Lidge was quite hopeless. 
All that General Leman could hope to do— and 
grandly succeeded. in doing — was to delay the 
German advance a little longer and to make 
sure that the forts on falling into the hands of 
the enemy should be only masses of ruins. 

The conflicting nature of the accounts which 
were published at the time concerning the 
resistance offered by the forts was largely 
due to confusion between the large and the small 
forts. Of the ring of 12, three on the north 
and ecust, namely Fontisse, Barchon, and 
Fl^ron, and three on the west and south, 
namely, Loncin, F16malle, and Boncelles, were 
large and strong. The other six were com- 
paratively small and unimportant as strong- 
holds, although if the whole ring had been held 



by an adequate force they would have con- 
tinued to be, as they were at first, invaluable 
as buttresses to the fighting line and connecting 
links between the large forts. 

They were not, however, strong enough, 
when isolated, to withstand a siege with modem 
artillery ; and in regarding Liege as a ring 
fortress for this purpose only the six forts 
named above should be taken into considera- 
tion ; and when the Germans claimed to have 
demolished three of the south-eastern forts, 
namely, Embourg, Chi^udf ontaine, and £vegn^, 
this did not really affect the claim of the Belgians 
that "the forts on the east and south,'* 
namely, Barchon, Fl^on, and Boncelles, were 
" still holding out." All of the larger forts 
were constructed upon the same plan, being 
triangular in shape, with a moat on each side 
and gims at each comer. In the centre of the 
interior space was a steel turret with two 6in. 
howits&ers, and in- a square round this four 
other steel turrets, all armed with 5in. quick- 
firing guns. All these turrets were embedded 
in one solid concrete block ; and in. addition, 
besides searchlights and many machine guns, 
the comers of the triangle held quick-firing 
g^uns in disappearing turrets. Agcunst any 
known artillery at the time of their construction 
these forts were probably impregnable ; and 
even at the time of the war they were doubtless 
capable of holding out for months against any 
ordinary field force. But the big siege guns 
which the Germans brought against them were 
another matter ; and the daily legend, '* li^ 
forts- still holding out," only continued to be 
true until they had been bombarded. 

In order to understand some of the curious 
incidents in the first stages of the attack upon 
Lidge we must remember that the same secret 
preparations which succeeded so weU in Luxem- 
burg had been made in Liege also. In many 
of the houses, occupied by tmsuspected citizens 
who were really secret German agents, were 
found thousands of rifles, quickfiring guns, 
and sets of harness, intended for the armament 
of the Germans who had entered the city in 
mufti and unarmed. It was this arrangement, 
only very partially successful, which nearly 
cost the life of General Leman oh the occasion 
when Colonel Marchand was killed, at the 
beginning of the siege, because it enabled a 
party of armed Germans surreptitiously to 
surround the house where the Commandant 
was conferring with the General Staff. Various 
accoimts are given of the mSl^ which followed, 
but all agree as to the circumstance of Colonel 
Marchand* s death and the saving of General 
Leman by an officer of Herculean build who 
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forced ^itti over the wall of cm adjoining 
foundry. 

It was, no doubt, this startling discovery of 
the presence of concealed enemies in Liege 
which led General Leman — who in many of 
his methods and the personal enthusiasm which 
he evoked reminds the British reader of Baden- 
Powell in Mafeking — to lay the trap which led 



to the annihilation of one German band and 
the capture of another. 

From the welter of confused accounts of the 
bloody happenings on the night of August 7 
one fact seems to stemd out boldly, that, while 
the German demand for an armistice for the 
alleged purpose of burying their dead wap 
supposed to be still \mder consideration, 
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German troops succeeded in entering the town 
of Li^ and fierce street fighting ensued, as 
a result of which the greater part of the Belgian 
garrison retreated in good order from the 
town. Unfortunately, as at Vis6, some of the 
inhabitants had taken a prominent part in 
the fighting, and in retaliation the Germans 
shot every one, man, woman, or child, who feU 
into their hands. There appears to be no doubt 
that this was done, or that it w£» done by order. 

A semi-official statement, issued in Berlin 
on August 9, ran : — " According to news re- 
ceived here about the operations aroimd Lidge 
the civilian popiilation took part in the struggle, 
and German troops cmd doctors were fired upon 
from ambush. ... It is possible that these 
facts were due to the mixed population in 
industrial centres, but it is also possible that 
France and Belgium are prepciring a frano- 
Hreur war against our troops. If this is proved 
by further facts our adversaries are themselves 
responsible if the war is extended with inexor- 
able strength to the guilty population. The 
German troops are only accustomed to fight 
against the armed power of a hostile State, and 
cannot be blamed if in self-defence they do not 
give quarter." 

If the severely judicial note of the first p£«t 
of this proclamation had been maintcuned in 
the conduct of the troops in the field the 
world might have had little reason to com- 
plain of Teuton brutality. Non-com- 
batant Belgians imdoubtedly took pcui; 
in the defence of Liege as well as of Vis^. 



But everything had happened so suddenly 
through the treacherous completeness of Ger- 
many's pl€uis for the invasion of Belgium 
without warning that th^e had been little time 
for the Belgian authorities to issue any effective 
advice to the Belgian population as to the 
rules of war regarding non-combatants. Every 
effort was made indeed to placard the villages 
with warning notices ; but' there is no evidence 
that such notices were or could have been 
placarded in the neighbourhood of Lidge in 
time to anticipate the events of August 5- 

If , moreover, there could be any circumstances 
in which the plain duty of €ui invader was to 
waive the strictness of the rules of war and to 
strain his spirit of mercy €uid forbearance to 
the utmost those circvunstances were present 
here : because the German Government openly 
admitted before the world that it was doing 
a " wrong " to Belgium by breaking down her 
sanctioned neutrality. Indeed, u'less inter- 
national law is based upon s me lower ideal 
of justice than that which inspires all civilized 
law as between man €md man, the Germans could 
not lawfully appeal to the rules of war at all. 
The armed burglar cannot take legal proceedings 
for assault against a householder who arrests 
him. It is true that €u;cording to law the right 
to arrest belongs to the police, cuid that one 
ordinary civilian who violently seizes another 
conunits an assault ; but the armed burglar^ 
by doing wrong himself in the first instance and 
thus provoking the plucky householder to seize 
him, has deUberately discarded that status cd> 
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ordinary citizenship which would have entitled 
him to protection by the law. 

If, then, there had been an adequate force 
behind international law, as there is behind the 
ordinary law of all civilized countries, the 
Belgian civilian who resisted the German in- 
vader should have been able to say to his oppo- 
nent, £ts the householder can say to the armed 
burglar : " If I kill you, it is only justifiable 
homicide, but if you kiU me, it is murder.*' 
This difference in their positions before the law 
would directly follow from the fact that the 
burglar had caused the whole trouble by doing 
wrong. Yet we have the spectacle of the Ger- 
man Government admittedly doing wrong and 
at the s€kme time claiming the right to take 
extreme advantage of international law ! 

Moreover, even if the German Government 
had not deliberately placed itself outside the 
pale of international law by committing the 
" wrong '* to which it brazenly plectded guilty, 
any claim which it might have to execute inter- 
national law would only hold against those who 
had committed bre€tches of that law. Great 
latitude is necessarily given to civilized com- 
manders in the field in interpreting the law of 
war and in canying out their judgments. A 
civili€ui strongly and retisonably suspected of 
having fired upon the enemy's troops, who has 
fallen into that enemy's hands, cannot claim 



to be defended by counsel ; nor is he often able 
to call witnesses in his behalf. His trial is 
brief, often with — ^it is to be feared — a strong 
bifiks against him in the mind of his judge. 
The fact that in war time many an innocent 
citizen thus gets shot by the enemy as a spy 
is one which international law is forced to over- 
look as one of the incidental evils of war, which 
can be neither prevented nor remedied. But 
this shooting of an innocent citizen on sus- 
picion only, after a mockery of a " trial," is the 
utmost limit to which the inflamed peissions of 
civilized men can claim the sanction of inter- 
national law in shedding innocent blood. Therel s 
no " law," human or divine — or one might even 
say devilish — ^which could sanction the hideous 
and wholesale atrocities committed in li^e by 
these sanctimonious apostles of German culture. 
Still further — in order to leave no loophole 
for ca.s\iistry to wriggle out of the frightful 
charge recorded against Germany in this war — 
even if the German Government IumI not, on 
its own admission, placed itself outside the pale 
of international law, and even if the outrages 
committed by its agents had not gone far 
beyond the worst form of reprisal which that 
law could sanction, this mock-serious '* warn- 
ing " of reprisal was deliberately issued by the 
German Government after U knew that ihe 
bloody deeds had already been done. 
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It was on August that in Berlin the Kaiser's 
Government proclaimed : ** // this (that France 
and Belgiimi were preparing an illegitimate 
form of war against the German Army) is 
proved by further facta our adveraariea are them- 
selves responsible if the war is extended with 
inexorable strength to the ffuiUy population,''^ 
And it was on August 7, two days earlier, that 
the German Government had full information 
of the atrocities committed by its troops upon 
unarmed Belgians in Lidge, where there was 
general massacre of '* tous ceux qui leur sont 
tombes sous la main^ hommes^ ferrwnes et 
enfcmtsy 

Think of the hideous irony of it all ! Here 
was the curmed burglar who had, by his own 
confessed crime, put himself outside the pcJe 
of the law, not only claiming a legal right 
to execute the householder who resisted 
him, but also self-righteously threatening to 
apply '' inexorable strength " to the rest of the 
household two days after he had murdered 
them alJ and burned down the house. 

It has been necessary thus to deal somewhat 
fully with the terrible charges which lie at the 
door of the German Government at this point 
of our narrative, because it was here, in and near 
Liege, at the very outset of the campaign in 
Belgium, that the German commanders had a 
golden opportunity to strike a high and noble 
keynote of the war. Since their Government 
had admitted doing a wrong to Belgium and 
had promised reparation later, they should 
have realized that they lay under a moral 
disadvantage and should have done everything 



in their power to put themselves right with the 
Belgian people. Instead of insisting upon 
their ** right " to enforce, and even to exceed, 
the rules of war in dealing with civilian belliger- 
ents — ^like a burglar demanding the observance 
of Queensberry rules, with additions of his own, 
in a fight with an aggrieved householder — ^they 
should have been watchf\il for opportimity 
to exhibit forbeeurance and clemency to 
civilians taken in arms, thus illustrating their 
Government's professed desire to make repckra- 
tion for its wrongdoing. 

But this did not satisfy the Germans. They 
were in a hurry to begin with. Like a man 
who has wagered to go round the world in a 
certain time and has missed his train at the 
start, they were already infuriated by their 
own failure to bring up their heavy eurtillery 
and ammunition in time to make short work 
of the Lidge forts. They were further enraged 
by the vigorous resistance of Belgian troops, 
which they did not expect to find in their way 
so much; and the fetct that patriotic Belgian 
civilians took part in the fighting caused 
their fury to boil over. So they sought to 
terrify the Belgian nation by massacre ; and 
Lidge's blood-drenched ashes bore the first 
signature of the new German war-spirit on 
Belgian soil — an evil spirit for which, as the 
evidence shows, not mei-ely the German soldiery 
were to blame, nor even merely their com- 
manders in the field, but also the coldly biutal 
centre of military power in Berlin. 

Among other specific charges, supported by^^ 
evidence, which were issued on August 25 bjy^ 
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the British Press Bureau on the authority of the 
Belgi€wi Minister, it was stated that on August 
6, before one of the forts of Li^, the Germans 
surprised a party of Belgian soldiers engaged 
in digging entrenchments. The latter, being 
unarmed, hoisted a whito flag ; but the Germans 
ignored this and continued to fire upon the 
helpless party. On the same day, before 
Fort Loncin, a case of treacherous abuse of 
the white flag occurred in the case of a body 
of German troops who hoisted the signal of 
surrender and then opened fire at close range 
upon the party of Belgians sent to take charge 
of them. 

Contrast such conduct as this with the 
war-spirit of Belgium. The victim of an \m- 
provoked att-ack and almost unprepared for 
the storm that had burst upon her, she gave 
to the world an example of pubUc spirit which 
electrified Europe. That in the excitement of 
the moment she struck with both hands at 
the invader, obviously unaware that the 
laws of war permit the use of the swordhand 
only — for the Belgian Government had not 
had time then to post up in the villages the 
official warning to civilians not to take part 
in the conflict — ^was a venial offence, which 
a generous enemy would have met by a serious 
warning of the consequences which would 
follow its repetition ; and for a generous enemy 
Belgium and her allies would have felt at least 
respect. But that was not the German way ; 



and for the evil consequences which fol- 
lowed the brutalization of war in Europe 
the Kcuser's tSovemment is directly re- 
sponsible. 

General von Emmich was at this period the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army of 
the Meuse. He had been previously in command 
of the 10th Army Corps at Hanover, and this, 
with the 7th Corps, was the p€urt of his force 
which he employed to carry out the orders 
that had evidently been given to him to cap- 
ture Lidge quickly at all costs. He used 
88,000 men on the first day, increased to 
120,000 on the second, against the Belgian 
22,500, which the Germans knew to be in- 
adequate for the complete defence of the 
fortress ; and what was more natural than 
that he should have determined, even without 
the exphcit orders from Berlin, to sweep them 
out of his path as a preliminary to swift advance 
through Belgium towards the French frontier ? 
His officers certainly believed that they had 
an easy job before them — a task pour rire, 
as one of them, a prisoner, explained afterwards 
— and entered into action in the gayest spirits. 
Bitter must have been their disappointment 
when the great 7th Army Corps, after concen- 
trating its attfihck upon the three eastern forts 
— ^namely, Barchon, £vegn6e, and F16ron — 
was met with such devastating artillery fire 
from the forts and such well-directed metcbine- 
gun and infantry fire from the trenches and 
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A RUINED STREET IN LIEGE. 
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bfiunricades which had been thrown up between 
then) that only a remnant came reeling back. 

The value of the success gained by the Belgians 
in withsteuxding the first German onset was 
incalculable. Not only did it destroy on© 
large factor in the Kaiser's scheme for the con- 
quest of France, t.e., the belief that, cis he him- 
self had said, he could sweep through Belgium 
as easily as he could wave his hand ; not only 
did it discurrangB the time-table by which the 
conquest of France was to be completed before 
Russia could come to her assistance ; it also 
shattered the European reputation of the 
Kaiser's Army for invincibility ; it hfwi been 
supposed that German officers necessarily were 
prodigies of military efficiency and that the 
troops which they conunanded were the most 
perfect man-slaying machine which human 
genius and German '' thoroughness " could 
create. But at Liege the German commanders 
showed themselves to be grievous bunglers in 
setting their men tasks which mere flesh and 
blood could not perform, while the men also 
bhowed themselves to be inept with the rifle 
and to have a wholesome dislike for the bayonet. 
British troops made these discoveries on their 
own account later ; but in the initial stages of 
the campaign in Belgium it was worth another 
100,000 men to General Lemanthat his soldiers 
should know that they had only to use their 
rifles and bayonets with intelligence and 
courage to beat the Germans every time if they 
met on anything like equal terms. 



At the outset, therefore. General von 
Emmich's effort to overrun Liege — to ** take 
it in his stride," as it were, on his march to 
Paris — ^with the 7th Army Corps failed utterly ; 
and when the 7th was reinforced by the 10th 
and 9th Corps, and six of the forts were simul- 
taneously attacked, no better results, from the 
German point of view, followed the assault in 
force. 

That the Belgians should thus have held up 
120,000 of the best German troops for two 
whole days of fierce fighting was a splendid 
feat of arms which gladdened the hearts of the 
Allies as an omen of ultimate victory. 

Some notion of the ccunage which resulted 
from the German method of attack may be 
gathered from the following description given 
by a Belgian officer who took part in the de- 
fence : — 

** As line after line of the German infantry 
advanced, we simply mowed them down. It 
was terribly easy, monsieur, and I turned to 
a brother officer of mine more than once and 
said, ' Voila ! They are coming on agcun, in a 
dense, close formation ! They must be mad ! ' 
They made no attempt at deploying* but ccune 
on, line after line, almost shoulder to shoulder, 
until, as we shot them down, the fallen were 
heaped one on top of the other, in an awful 
barricfikde of dead and wounded men that 
threatened to mask our guns and cause us 
trouble. I thought of Napoleon's saying — if ho 
sfidd it, monsieur ; and I doubt it, for he had no 
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care of human life I — * CTest magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre 1* No, it was slaughter — 
just slaughter ! 

** So high became the barriccuie of the dead 
and wounded that we did not know whether 
to fire through it or to go out and clear openings 
with our hands. We would have liked to 
extricate some of the wounded from the dead, 
but we dctred not. A stifE wind carried away 
the smoke of the guns quickly, and we could 
see some of the wounded men trying to release 
themselves from their terrible position. I 
will confess I crossed myself, and could have 
wished that the smoke had remained ! 

** But, would you believe it, this veritable 
wall of dead and dying actually enabled these 
wonderful Germans to creep closer, and 
actually charge up the glacis ! Of course, 
they got no further than half-way, for our 
maxims and rifles swept them back. Of course, 
we had our own losses, but they were slight 
compcured with the carnage inflicted upon our 
enemies." 



In spite of these terrible. experiences General 
von Enmiich appears to have adhered to the 
old-fashioned German idea that a fortress like 
Liege could be rushed if you only hurled a 
sufficient number of men against it. But the 
third day of the assault added nothing to the 
result of the previous two, except that a division 
of Germskn cavalry which had forded the Mouse 
was surprised and cut up by the Belgian Mixed 
Brigade ; and the 9th German Army Corps 
had been brought to a standstill by the side of 
the 7th and 10th, with enormous losses — 
although these do not appear to have ap- 
proached the nimiber of 26,000 given in con- 
temporary accounts, which was more than the 
strength of the entire Belgian geurison. Yet 
how severely the Germans' advance had indeed 
been checked appeared from their request for 
an armistice of 24 hours to b\iry the dead and 
collect the woimded ; and it was not inhumanity 
but reasonable distrust of Germcui honour 
which prompted the Belgian comm6uider*8 
refusal. 
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LEFT SIDE OF THE FAMOUS BRIDGE AT LIEGE. 
Blown up by Belgians to Impede the German Advance. 
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Practically the sole witnesses of this terribly 
unequal duel between the advancing German 
hosts and the intrepid defenders of Liege were 
the Dutch, who at Maestricht, just within the 
safe frontier of Holland, were almost within 
eyeshot of it all. Thus, on the afternoon of the 
fateful August 6 came the following glimpse 
through the fog of war which had settled 
aroimd Liege from a correspondent at 
Maestricht : — 

** I could clearly see from the hill the Germans 
in little boats and others building a pontoon 
over the Meuse south of Vis6. The horses were 
swum across. The crossing was carried out in 
half a dozen places with great regularity. The 
Germans did not seem much concerned at the 
fire of the Belgian forts. The Belgian troops 
were spread out over the rising ground. Fire 
from a German mitrailleuse kept the Belgians 
at a distance, and slowly the whole hillside 
became covered with Grerman soldiers, who 
drove the Belgians before them. 

** By 5 o'clock a large force of Germans had 
crossed the Meuse and commenced to march 
south on Liege. The Belgians tried to harass 
the Germans by firing into the progressing 
columns. At last the Belgians cease firing 



and retire. From the houses along the road 
the people take to flight in despair. 

** In the village of Eben I find people cahn, 
looking with astonishment at the tremendous 
body of troops passing along the route. They 
were not molested at all as the Germans pro- 
gressed towards Liege along both banks of the 
Meuse. 

" With characteristic optimism Germans 
said, * In two days we will have Liege, and 
within a week we will be before Paris.' " 

This brief telegram gives a picturesque but 
accurate siunmary of the whole tenor of the 
ceunpaign not only before Liege but beyond 
Lidge and Namur and Brussels to the line where 
they first encountered the shock of the allied 
French and British in battle. First, we see the 
steady inexorable advance of the German hosts 
swarming forward like ants — even when, as 
happened later, the ground was increasingly 
cimibered with their own dead. We see the 
spirited but futile counter-attacks of the 
numerically weak Belgian forces. We see in 
every direction small but gallant parties of the 
defenders of Belgium swallowed up and des- 
troyed by the advancing grey-green flood of 
German soldiery, ^^[^q^ places we^e^v^be 
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RIGHT SIDE OF BRIDGE AT LI^GE. 
Left side shown on opposite page. 
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rural pop\ilation fleeing cJong the orowded 
roads in mad panio before the German advance. 
In others, we see them lining the street? of towns 
€uid villages, staring in stolid despair at the 
seemingly interminable hosts of Germans 
marching in columns to the west. 

That is the whole picture of the war around 
and beyond Lidge ; but its minor episodes 
varied dramaticidly from day to day. 

Thus, on the eve of that fateful August day 
when Li^ge town surrendered and the forts of 
Barchon, £vegn^, F16ron, Chaudfontedne, 
Embourg, and Boncelles were all subjected to 
bombardment, one counter-attcbck by the 
Belgians was crowned with brilliant success. 

This was delivered from the heights of 
Wandre, a position to the west of Barchon, 
which was the most northerly of the forts then 
involved. It was in fact an £bssault upon the 
outposts on the right fl£uik of the Germans ; 
and the Belgians succeeded in slaughtering 
many and driving the rest northwards, away 
from their meun turmy, to Maestricht. From 
here they were scdd to have been sent by the 
Dutch authorities to Aix-la-Chapelle, an instance 
of XDisguided assistance to belligerents which 



might have raised serious international ques- 
tions. The Dutch, however, claimed that the 
only persons thus befriended were German 
civilian refugees from Belgiimi ; and the 
neutrality of the Dutch had been so correctly 
maintained in other respects that this was 
probably the case, cJthough of course great 
numbers of the German refugees were spies 
and military agents. 

On the same day, at the other extremity of 
the semi-circular line of battle, on the outside 
left, that is to say, of the German advance, 
the Garde Civique of Lidge gained a brillicuit 
little success and practically destroyed an 
attacking force near the fort of Boncelles. Here, 
too, international questions were involved, 
because the Germans insisted upon regarding 
the Garde Civique as non-combatants. 

Yet another trivial Belgian success on this 
day stands out from the battle smoke envelop- 
ing two sides of Liege at the Chateau de Langres. 
Here the Belgians made a show of resistance 
before taking to flight ; and when the victorious 
Germans crowded into the stately building, 
intent on loot, a terrific explosion for a moment 
drowned even the deafening noise of the^bi^^ 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS '<%RliiXirSIEGE GUNS. [Nncspap^r /Uustrathns. 
This photograph shows part of gun mounted on a special trolley to facilitate transport. The photograph below 
illustrates the lower mounting of the gun, with recoil cylinders. The gun is mounted up and placed on a 

concrete foundation for firing. 



guns which were battering the forts. The 
chateau had been skilfully mined. 

Thus the fortunes of the day seemed to vary 
so much in detcdl that the Belgians, who had 
taken many prisoners and seven guns and had 



certainly defeated the crack corps of Branden- 
burg, were elated with the result. 

Already, too, the gcJlant defence of Lidge 
had won for the city the highest honour which 
the French Grovemment could bestow. Anti- 
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cipating the impulse of gratitude and admira- 
tion which went out not only from Frcuice but 
from the entire civilized world to this battered 
and blood-stained WcJloon town, M. Poincar^, 
President of the Republic, sent on August 7 the 
following message to the King of the Belgians : — 
** I am happy to annoimce to your Majesty 
that the Government of the Republic has just 
decorated with the Legion of Honour the valiant 
town of Li^ge. 

•* It wishes thus to honour the courageous 
defenders of the pIcM^ 8knd the whole Belgian 
Army, with which since this morning the French 
Army sheds its blood on the battlefield. 

** Raymond PoincabA." 
To the Belgian nation no doubt many names, 
both of regiments and individuals, have been 
consecrated by the martyrdom of Lidge as 
worthy to be placed with that of General Leman 
in the roll of und3ang honour ; 8knd even to the 
necessarily superficial view of the intemationcJ 
historian the valour of the 13th Mixed Brigade 
in meeting the brunt of the German assault 
stands out as a permanent record of fame. 
The successful charge of a single squadron of 
the Belgian lancers . upon six squadrons of 
German cavalry was another brilliant episode 
of arms which Belgians will never forget when 
the Great War is discussed ; while of individual 
heroes — from Colonel Marchand, who gave his 
life for his chief, to Private Demolin, who carried 
out a bayonet charge on his own account against 
the advancing Germans emd returned safely 
after killing four — these were enough at Lidge 
alone to satisfy cuiy nation's pride. Of the 
Belgian heroes of Liege, Europe will always 
cherish a grateful memory. 

But the high hopes awakened by these 
Belgian successes, which had so deservedly 
earned this tribute from the French Republic, 
were entirely fallacious in so far as they en- 
couraged the belief that the Germans had been 
worsted in a trial of strength. This was not so. 
Nothing which the Belgians could have hoped 
to do could have been of any avail against the 
overwhelming German numbers and the great 
guns which slowly lumbered up into position and 
to which the Belgicms had no artillery that could 
hope to reply effectively, nor any fortifications 
that could offer resistance. According to eye- 
witnesses, nothing so terrible had ever been 
seen in war as the effect of the great shells fired 
into the Liege forts. Men were not simply 
killed or wounded ; they were bl6u;kened, 
burnt, and smashed. No wonder that three of 
the forts, although they had been expected to 
hold out for at least a month, surrendered 
within the week, when the reed bombardment 




DISMANTLED CUPOLA. 
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began. Indeed, the only reason why all the 
forts in the ring around Li^ge were not quickly 
reduced was the difficulty encountered by the 
Germans in bringing up these monstrous engines 
and moving them into position. 

Although many rumours had been rife on 
this subject, it was ' not until September 22, 
more than a month after the centre of war 
interest had been shifted from Lidge, that any 
detailed accoimt of the method by which these 
big 42cm. (16.4in.) siege guns travelled was re- 
ceived. For its hauling each gun required no 
fewer thcui 13 tretction engines. Each gun was in 
four pieces and each piece was drawn by three 
engines, the extra engine going ahead to test 
the road and being used as a helper up hills. 
The engines were all of the broad-wheeled 
stectfn-roUer type, and it was noted, as a sort 
of compliment to British engineering, that 
very nearly all the engines bore the name plates 
of an English firm. The delay in getting these 
guns for ward was not due to the slow pace 
of the trcKstion engines, but to the difficulty of 
finding or making roads suitable for such heavy 
traffic. 

During the first few days of assault upon 
Liege these siege guns were not available ; and 
the Belgians seemed still to be fighting with 
success until the morning of the 7th, when the 
German enveloping movement extended to the 
north-east beyond Fort Bekrchon and Fort 
Pontisse beccune involved. On the opposite side 
of the ring fortress — ^namely, the extreme south- 
west — ^Fort F16malle was also attacked, being 
bombarded like Ponti^^^^^fi^y ^gcf^s^^^^e 
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Meuse, which ran close to both of these forts on 
the south-eastern side and through the town of 
Liege, which lay in a direct line between them. 

This, however, was the limit for the time 
being of the effective range of the German 
artillery from the wooded heights south of the 
Meuse ; and the forts of Loncin, Lsuitin, and 
Liers, on the north-west side of the town of 
Li ^ge, were able to hold out and, with the aid 
of the small but mobile and energetic force 
which General Leman still maintedned in the 
open, to embarrass all the attempts of the 
Germsuis to cross the Meuse in force. 

It would sJmost seem as if the Belgian head- 
quarters were unaware of the possible value 
which the 'Second line of defence, consisting of 
the four north-western forts with the river 
Meuse ' across the whole- front at a dist€mce of 
about five miles, might have possessed if it had 
been strongly held. Even with the skeleton 
force at his disposal General Leman was 
able to hold up the main force of 
the enemy for dayB on the other side of 
the- river. Even so late as August 21 these 
forts'! were still able to harass the Grermans by 
destroying their pontoon bridges across the 
Meuse. One Belgian gun alone had, it was said. 



succeeded in smashing ten of these 
structures. 

On Thursday, August 13, however, the boom- 
ing of the heavy guns recommenced after two 
days of quietness. The Germans had succeeded 
at last in getting them across the Meuse and 
through the town of Lidge. Such elaborate 
machines of war were these terror-striking 
guns that the German gunners were not com- 
petent to handle them. This was done by 
specialists from the factories of Messrs. Krupp i 
and no doubt their admiration of the short work 
which they made of the Belgian defences was 
sweetened by patriotic recollections of the way 
in which Messrs. Krupp, on one excuse after 
another, had delayed delivery of fortress guns 
ordered by the Belgian Government until it 
was too late. Promptitude and dispatch were 
not characteristics of Messrs. Krupp' s dealings 
with a neutral Power upon which Germany was 
planning a secret attcbck. The guns, however, 
had no more qualms of conscience than the 
Krupp experts who handled them. They at 
any rate did their business for the Germans with 
promptitude and dispatch. The forts were 
silenced in two ho\irs, one being destroyed in 
four shots. 




GERMAN SOLDIERS STANDING ON ONE OF THE OVERTURNED BELGIAN GUNS 
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GROUND SURROUNDING ONE OF THE LIEGE FORTS. 
Showing shattered armour plate. 



[Daily Mirror. 



Nothing like these guns had been expeoted, 
otherwise no doubt much greater efforts would 
have been made to prevent them from being 
brought across the Meuse ; for, as it was, they 
introduced a new factor which entirely vitiated 
all the calculations of the Allies cis to the 
holding power of the fortresses of Liege and 
Namur. 

Owing to the depcurture of the field troops 
and the flight of the populace, the demolition of 
the forts and the capture of General Leman 
with the survivors of his staff, followed by a 
rigorous German occupation of the plekse, 
nothing in the shape of an authentic record of 
the last days of Liege before its fall has been 
available ; but the following facts deserve 
permanent record. 

The German attack commenced on the night 
of Tuesday, August 4, with an advance of the 
7th Army Corps against the Forts F16ron and 
£vegn^. The point was well chosen because 
the approeksh was made through undulating 
and heavily-wooded country, in which the 
troops were able to occupy a natural semi- 
circle, opposite which an interval of more than 
three miles separated F16ron from Fort Chaud- 
fontckine on her right. This space was, of course, 
strongly entrenched and occupied by Belgian 
troops full of the courage and confidence en- 
gendered by their previous successes. This was 
shown by the fate of the 3rd Battalion of the 
German 125th Regiment, which, in taking 
up position, got too close to the Belgian lines 
and was cut to piecesL Bv tba lurid light of 



subsequent events such successes seem trivial 
indeed ; but the excitement of the moment 
had magnified them into victories. Neverthe- 
less, had the Grermans been able to employ the 
same tactics here cis they did subsequently 
at Namur and deferred action until they were 
able to concentrate an insupportable artillery 
fire from heavy guns simultaneously upon all 
the forts and the trenches between them, the 
result would not have been many hours in 
doubt. Listead, after an ineffective bombard- 
ment of the two forts selected for attack with 
badly-timed shells which made no impression 
upon them, masses of infantry were sent forward. 
Of course, the inevitable happened. Under the 
glare of securchlights the solid ranks of men 
were simply mowed down by machine guns and 
field guns, until the shattered remnant was 
ripe for retreat before the bayonets with which 
the already victorious Belgians charged upon 
them from the trenches. 

Thus the first attack of the 7th Army Corps 
was brilliantly, if easily, repulsed ; and on 
the morning of the 6th the Liege forts on the 
east opened fire upon the Germans and the latter 
replied ; but, although the noise of the guns drove 
the inhabitants of Liege into their celleurs 
at first, it was soon discovered that there was 
little danger, because the enemy evidently 
had few guns in position and these were out- 
classed by the ftrtiUery in the forts. So during 
the day most of the Liegeois leeuned, as besieged 
peoples do so quickly, to play hide-and- seek with 
the shells, bolting into ^^^|u ft^XJ^5^^}J\C 
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look-out bell, signalling the flash of a German 
gun, was heard. 

During the day, however, there were ominous 
nunours that the Germans had threatened a 
heavy bombardment of the town unless both it 
and the surroimding forts were surrendered ; 
and it was stated that, while the Mayor, in order 
to save the helpless hou.«es from destruction, 
was then willing to yield. General Leman 
decisively refused to give up the forts. Then 
real panic seized part of the population, who 
stormed the train leaving the city, while many 
returned to their cellars. 

So the day of dread pckssed, and on the follow- 
ing day (August 6) the Germans, having got 
their heavy guns into position, commenced 
bombardment of the town as well as the forts. 
One shell completely wrecked the roof of the 
Cathedral, and the University — ^which the 
Germans appear to have mistaken for the 
Government House, as they made it a special 
tcurget — ^was destroyed ; but most of the buildings 
were still intact when the town surrendered, 
though the forts still strove to maintain the im- 
equal struggle. 

Meanwhile the invaders marched into Li^ge, 
singing patriotic songs, but maintaining good 
order ; although a hint of the Grerman methods 



was immediately given to the people in a 
proclamation by the German Commander 
that if a single shot were fired the town would be 
devastated. 

The actual bombardment of the town occupied 
only seven hours, with an interval of one hour ; 
but many people were killed and wounded and 
the general effect was so terrible that further 
resistance would have been useless i oily on the 
part of the unprotected town, since it could do 
nothing now to aid the doomed forts. 

To understand why Li^ge thus surrendered 
in the midst of a seemingly brilliant defence, 
we m\ist realize that when the attcbck 
which commenced on August 6 was 
continued until the morning of the 6th by 
the imited strength of the 7th, 10th, and 9th 
Corps, the chief brunt of the extended assault 
fell farther to the south between the forts 
of F16malle, Boncelles, and Embourg ; and to 
meet this the Belgian general was compelled 
to move down his field force to fill the entrench- 
ments between those forts. Although here 
also the German advance of massed infantry 
was again met and repulsed, the simultaneous 
reopening of the attack upon Forts Fl^ron 8knd 
^vegn6e warned General Leman of the in- 
adequacy of his force to hold the entire .^3-mile 
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EFFECT OF FIRING ON CUPOLAS. [C. B^nML 

Top dotted line ehows the line of flight of siege howitzer shell, finally buistinK on top of cupola, the exact 

range having been ascertained by the Germans long before war was declared. The bottom dotted lines 

represent field-gun fire and show shell glancing off cupola. 



circle of the fortress. He wisely took the warning, 
and even in the hour of victory successfully sent 
bewk his little field army across the Mouse, leav- 
ing the town of Li^ge open to the invaders. 

Thus the very peculiar position was created 
of a great industrial city, only partially demo- 
lished by bombcirdment, peaceably occupied in 
force by an enemy who had appointed a military 
government and had entrenched his forces 
in the suburbs, surrounded by the forts which 
had been constructed for its defence and were 
still occupied by the defenders. 

The explanation of this unique situation 
was, however, simple. There was now nothing 
whatever to prevent the free passage of German 
troops, especially in small parties and at night, 
through the wide intervals between the forts, 
thus keeping open the communications between 
the investing force and the force in oc cupation of 
the town ; while on the other side the Belgian forts 
refrained from opening fire upon the town from 
patriotic considerations. In war, however, 
obedience to the nobler sentiments is usually — 
at any rate temporarily — costly, and the 
Germans in Liege of course took advantage of 
the inaction of the forts to entrench themselves 
more completely while the siege batteries were 
being erected for the final demolition of the forts. 

Thus ended Act I. of the drama of Li^ge; 
and although the fortune of weur had no choice 
but to decleu-e on the side of the ** big batta- 
lions"— or, perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, the "big guns*' — the honours of 
the w€ur lay so completely on the Belgian 
side that the report — often contradicted 



and as often ** confirmed " — that the 
German Commander, General von Emmich, 
had conmiitted suicide excited no surprise. 
Whatever the orders given to him may have 
been and however great may have been the 
difficulties which he had encountered in bringing 
up his heavy si6ge guns, the attempt to rush a 
modem fortress with mere masses of flesh and 
blood was not even magnificent — and it cer- 
tainly was not war. 

A remarkable contrast to the unfortunate, 
blundering von Emmich was presented by 
General Leman, the astute and cool-headed 
defender of Lidge. Although a martinet in 
discipline, his own life was so strictly soldierly 
that he commanded the absolute loycJty of 
all ranks under him. Like Lord Roberts, he 
seemed incapable of fatigue ; and it is related of 
him, before the outbreak of the war, that he 
would often after a ride of 30 miles return to the 
Military School, of which he was Commandant, 
and discuss strategical and tactical problems 
with his officers until early morning. Many 
other anecdotes are told to his credit, for he 
evidently possessed the remarkable personality 
which almost always distinguishes the bom 
commander. Thus the two most striking 
incidents which are narrated by the survivors 
of Li^ge relate to him personally. One of these 
is to the effect that by means of a clever ruse, 
** the character of which [says the special 
correspondent who narrates it] had better be 
left undescribed," the General tempted a 
number of Uhlans to enter the town of Lidge 
on the morning of August 6 in the hope^i>^ 
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capturing him. The Uhlfiuis came in two 
patrols, every man of the first being killed 
and of the second captured. 

The other incident occurred when, according 
to the Brussels SpecicJ Correspondent of The 
Times, two German spies, disguised as French 
officers, gained eucceaa to the town and desired 
to be conducted to the General. " Their plan 
miscarried, however, and they were arrested 
just in the nick of time. They were taken out 
and shot at one of the gates of the town." 

Although such narratives may have little 
connexion with the serious history of the war, 
they are interesting as showing the great in- 
fluence which the personality of General 




No. 1 DL\GRAM SHOWS A CUPOLA 
RAISED FOR FIRING. No. 2 SHOWS 
CUPOLA LOWERED. [C. B,ndaa. 

These cupolas were main features of the Brial- 

mont system of ring-fortresses, which have been 

proved by this war to be incapable of withstancV 

ing artillery heavier than their own. 



Leman had upon the opening phase of the 
campaign. It is probable that when, as com- 
mander of the Liege garrison, he was shut 
up in the fortress, and later was nearly killed 
in the explosion of Fort Loncin and taken 
prisoner by the Germans, Belgium lost the 
services of one of its finest soldiers. 

In addition to his practical mastery of 
strategy and tactics in the field, he was a 
recognized expert in Roman law, military 
archit'Octure, and engineering science. With 
ready skill he had so handled the opening phase 
of the great game of war, which his country 
was playing for her very existence, as to 
inflict greater damage than perhaps even he 
could have hoped upon the enemy, and then 
to extract his force from a position that was 
destined to become almost immediately hopeless. 
Thus he brilliantly commenced that long 
series of withdrawals before superior force 
which marked the whole of the first chapter 
of the great war, until in fact the wearying 
German hosts were brought up " with a round 
turn " almost imder the walls of Paris. 

The great fault of the German attack upon 
Li^ge was its total lack of co-ordination. It 
commenced with an ineffective bombardment 
against which the Belgian artillery, whose fire 
was accurate and well-directed, easily held 
their own, with the result that during the three 
hours' duel two heavy pieces of German 
artillery had been destroyed by the guns of 
Fort £vegn6e, where not a man was killed or 
woimded and the cupola was undamaged. 
Having thus completely failed to prepare the 
way for an assault, the German commander, 
nevertheless, flung a solid army corps at the 
fortress. As was inevitable, the ekdvancing 
ranks were cut down like standing wheat by 
the concentrated fire from the trenches and the 
forts. The trenches were never reached, and 
the 7th Army Corps staggered back more than 
decimated. 

Next day, when it was too late to repcur his 
initial blimder. General von Emmich begsui to 
make some use of his superior strength by 
bringing the 10th Army Corps, the famous 
Iron Division of Brandenburg, to the support 
of the 7th, and thus extending the front of his 
operations so that five of the Liege forts, 
instead of two only, were involved. Later the 
9th Army Corps and a division of cavalry were 
brought up to assist the other two, and thus the 
entire force of 120,000 men t-o which tho Kaiser 
hfiwi entrusted the prospective honour of 
sweeping through Belgium to the French 
frontier was held up before Li^ge by General 
Leman and 40,000 Belgians. So unequal a 
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contest could not, however, be maintained in- 
definitely ; and although the second German 
onslaught was no more effective than the first, 
the ill-served artillery proving unable to make 
more impression on the forts than the mis- 
directed infcintry fire had upon the trenches, 
while the massed cavalry hcbd no opportunities 
at all, nevertheless General Leman recognized 
that he hod done all that could be prudently 
attempted to stay the Germcin cbdvance, and 
fiwiroitly withdrew before his powerful enemy 
could recover from his second staggering blow. 

The chief excuse which can be offered for 
the German mismanagement of the attack 
upon Liege is that the Belgian resistcmce must 
have come upon General von Emmich as a 
surprise. All his plcuis were made with a view 
to a rapid cbdvance through Belgium towards 
France. These plcuis were in complete readiness 
before the ultimatum to Belgium was sent. 
Indeed, a calculation of the time necessarily 
occupied by the German corps in getting from 
their hesidquarters in Germany to the frontier 
shows that they must have commenced their 
march on July 31, before the declaration of 
war. The disposition of the entire Belgian 
force at the time was well known to the German 
staff, and no considerable part of the Belgian 
Field Army was on August 3 nearer than 
Diest, where the 3rd Division, under General 
Leman, was stationed. So there is little doubt 
that the German commander, when he arranged 



his night attc^k upon Liege on August 5, 
imagined that he had only to reckon with the 
garrison of the forts and one mixed brigade 
of the Belgian Army. His intention appar- 
ently was to engage heavily the three eastern 
forts with his artillery and push his forces 
through the wide intervals between them, 
when the town of Li^ge in the centre would have 
been at his mercy. What he had not cal- 
culated upon appcu^ntly was the possibility 
that in the 48 hours which had elapsed 
between the delivery of the ultimatum and the 
preparation for attack. General Leman, with 
the 3rd Belgian Division, would, by forced 
marches, have covered the 80 miles from Diest 
to Li^ and be occupying the trenches between 
the forts. This probably explains why the 
German attack was delivered in such a way as 
to render disaster inevitable in the circimi- 
stances ; and it would seem to show that at the 
outset the blind confidence of the Grermans, 
that Belgium would be unable and unwilling 
to offer serious resistance, was such as to 
render them temporarily oblivious of the 
plainest dictates of prudence. 

In the subsequent phase of the campaign, 
indeed, when German army corps were crowd- 
ing upon the rear of the British Army, as it 
retired, fighting step by step, towards Paris, 
there was always the same waste of Grerman 
troops through sending them forward in masses 
against an entrenched enemy. But there this 
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prodigality of human life may have been de- 
liberately ccJculated expenditure, the only weak 
point of the calculation being that it under- 
estimated the steadiness of the British soldier. 
Had the Germcuis been able to smother Tommy 
Atkins, even with heaps of their own slain, 
the game would have been worth the stakes. 
It is just possible, too, that even at Liege the 
importance of swift passage through Belgium 
in order to strike France down before help could 
come to her so dominated all other considera- 
tions that prudence in tactics was thrown to 
the winds. These are the opportunities of the 
Nemesis which waits upon unjust invaders ; 
and the disaster which mcurked the first step of 
the Germans on Belgian soil was ominous. 

It was not so accepted in Berlin, however, 
for news came thence that on the 7th the happy 
tidings of ** the fall of Li^ge " had spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout the city 
and created boxmdless enthusiasm. The Kaiser 
himself, never reluctcmt to pose with theatrical 
effect, sent his own uniformed aide-de-camp 
out to the crowds before the Palace to give the 
news, and policemen on bicycles dashed along 
Unter den Linden with the joyful tidings ! 
Imagination fails utterly to conceive a similar 
scene being enekcted before Buckingham Palace 
and in the Mall over the first reports of a pre- 



liminary success in war. But allowances must 
be made for the Germans, who knew at the back 
of their minds that their Emperor had staked 
all the interests of their coimtry upon a gambler's 
throw. No wonder that they listened with 
excitement to the first rattle of the dice, and the 
German Press rapturously exclaimed that the 
line of advance into Northern France was 

fikSSlU^. 

This was not, of course, exactly the way to 
state the c£bse. So f cur as the fighting which had 
then taken plcbce wets concerned, the advantage 
had all been on the side of the Belgians. Yet, 
as happened more than once during this first 
phase of the great war, the conclusions drawn 
from fedse news of " victories '* in Berlin were 
nearer to the truth than the hopes based upon 
acciurate accoimts of successes in Paris or 
London. The explanation of this seeming 
anomaly was that the Germans were fighting at 
this stage — as they had carefully arranged that 
they should be fighting — with preponderating 
odds in their favour. So immense was the 
volume of their initial moving strength that 
local reverses scarcely checked it at all. They 
caused little more than swirls in the resistless 
tide of advance. 

So when Berlin, shouting itself hoarse over a 
victory which had not been won, declared that 
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the way was now open to the French frontier, 
it was nearer to the truth than London, which 
calculated that, if 40,000 Belgians could thus 
check the German hosts at Lidge, the combined 
French and Belgieui armies might fight a de- 
cisively victorious battle not much farther west. 

At that time people in England were* not 
thinking much about what the British soldiers 
might be able to- do. They hc^d heard that 
there was to be a substantial ** expeditionary 
force " ; but the very title suggested its em- 
ployment in some side-issue of the war, and all 
eyes were fixed in hope upon the galkuit 
defenders of Liege. 

Disappointed bewilderment therefore ensued 
when it was seen that, although the Berlin 
reports of victory were indubitably false, the 
subsequent course of events was no better than 
if they had been true. The German hosts 
poured through Liege into the heart of Belgium, 
and the fog of war settled deeply over the ring 
of forts, which daily bulletins assured us were 
•* still holding out." 

Thus it was that the crucial test of war had 
definitely decided the much-debated question 
of the value of great ring-fortresses like 
Liege and Namur. Liege and Namur 
were sisters, and it is not possible to draw 
definite conclusions from the determined re- 
sistance which one was able to ofter to the 
invader, without considering also the recksons 
why the other fell so quickly. For both of thesa 
strongholds represented the mature genius of 



Brialmont in the science -.of fortification ; 
and the success or failure of both to hold the 
Germans would have been taken by rival schooled 
of the9rists as conclusive evidence for or againsti 
the principle of ring-fortresses. What actually 
happened was therefore entirely unexpec ed 
by both sides ; for while Lidge seemed to crown 
the memory of Brialmont with glory, all the 
costly and extensive fortifications of Namur 
served no better than a trap for its unfortunate 
defenders. 

The fact is that both were strongholds which 
would have been absolutely impregnable if 
two conditions had been fulfilled. One con- 
dition was that the cupolcto of the forts in their 
beds of cement should be str6ng enough to 
resist the enemy^s heaviest guns ; and the othei; 
was that an adequate force should be available 
to hold the trenches which occupied the intervals 
between the fort«. If these conditions were 
present Brialmont's ring fortresses might be 
compared to gigantic entrenched camps, with 
invincible artillery placed at all the numerous 
salient angles. Such a position would un- 
doubtedly be impregnable. But at Liege one, 
and at Namur the other, of these conditions 
was not present. Namur fell quickly because 
the Germans, profiting by the experience of 
Liege, haA brought up artillery of sufficient 
strength to smash the forts by bombardment 
at the commencement. Liege also fell quickly 
as a military position, although the forts held 
out gallantly, because the adequate force t^ 
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occupy 33 miles of entrenchments was lacking. 
This was not generally understood outside the 
war councils of General Joffre and the Belgian 
King. In Berlin the people rejoiced in the 
fruits of a fictitious victory, euid in Britain 
the people wondered why victory had no 
apparent fruits. 

Even \^ith all the fc^ts of the situation before 
us, we are inclined to wonder at the self- 
sacrificing steadiness with which General Leman 
adhered to his part in the general plan of cam- 
paign. The war which was being waged wets 
so vast that his handful of 40,000 men at Liege 
was only a pawn in the game. Yet it was a 
pawn which in the gambit select^ had occupied 
80 brilliant a position that a less cool-he€Mied 
and less dutiful player would have been excused 
in history if he had been tempted to sacrifice 
it in a glorious " check " to the opponent. But 
checkmate \^as the end for which the Alhes 
were playing ; and in the alert and 'mobile 
Belgian Army — which, more than a month after 
the defence of Liege had become past 
historj% commenced to harass the German 
army corps hurrying Pariswards to help their 
comrades sorely pressed by those pestilent 
British — were many men who would have been 
sleeping in their graves among the ruins of 
Liege's defences if General Leman had not 
known when to move back bis pawn. 

It was dismal experience of the same kind 
as General French endured when the compact 
British force, admirably fitted in every detail 
%o be the spearhesid of a victorious advcuice, was 



[Niwspaftr lUustraiions, 

compelled day after day, week after week, to 
fight rearguard actions against superior forces 
in order to keep the general plan of campedgn 
intact. "Ihe reward of such devotion to duty 
may seem slow in coming, but it is sure ; and 
in the aggressive activity of the Belgian Army 
of Antwerp, even after Namur had fallen and 
Brussels had been occupied, General Leman, 
then a prisoner in Germcwiy, must have seen, 
with justifiable pride, a factor of ultimate success 
to which his own self-denial had largely con- 
tributed . 

But the really great service which the Belgic^ns 
who defended Lidge so gallantly had done for 
the cause of the Allies lay in shattering the 
Continental superstition that German armies 
were invincible. This did not a£Eect the British 
soldier, who always has a cheery confidence — 
which this war has done nothing to shake — 
that he is as good a man as anybody else in any 
company into which he may happen to be 
thrown by the exigencies of service. Biit every 
man in the French ranks was the son of pcurents 
who had seen France, after prolonged euid 
desperate resistance, forced under the heel of 
Prussia ; eind just when he was nerving himself 
to the supreme effort to endeavour to right his 
country's ancient wrong in spite of this previoua 
disparity of strength, it was like a message of 
hope from heaven to learn that 40,000 Belgians 
had held back 120,000 Germcuis for days, 
slaughtering them wholesale and coming out 
of the encounter almost unscathed themselves. 
Thus General Leman's^succ^^s^yfnutl^ m i^ 
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may nave seemed in tcM^ical results from 
a supernciai pomt of view, was infinitely 
valuable to the Allied Armies in consequence 
of the new spirit which it gave to all the 
Continental enemies of Germany. It was 
the first prick to the bubble of the German 
reputation. 

Equally importeuit was another result of 
Genera] Leman's success : that it threw out 
of gear the whole time-table of the German 
campaign. In any case this would have been a 
serious matter, because all the detailed arrange- 
ments in connexion with the transport of a 
great army are necessarily co-ordinated with the 
utmost precision. An army in the field is a vast 
and complicated fighting machine, of which 
every nut and bolt must be exactly in its right 
place at the right moment to ensure smooth 
working. If any part of it is seriously and 
suddenly obstructed, the whole machine may 
be unexpectedly delayed, and it is true of all 
armies in the field that unexpected delays are 
very dangerous. 

In the case of the German Army which was 
•'invading Belgium this was doubly true, because 
the necessity for promptitude and dispatch in 
the performance of the task which had 
been allotted to it was paramount, inasmuch 
as the greater part of it would almost 
certcunly be required, after defeating 
France, to ht»rry back in order to confront 
Russia. For this reason delay at the 
outset of its advance amoimted to a 



defeat much more serious in its consequences 
than there had been any reasoii to hope 
that the Belgian Army would be able to 
inflict. 

To this extent, then, it was easy to award the 
honour due to General Leman*s gallant little 
force ; and it was a happy day for Belgians 
all over the world— except in Germany — when 
the news of the Battle of Liege W£ks received. 
In Berlin, indeed, by some process of sancti- 
monious casuistry, Belgium, against whom the 
Kaiser's Government cbdmitted that a wrong 
had been done, was regarded thenceforward as 
an associate of the Evil One and a sort of rebel 
against God, because she fought against the 
wrong. No German seemed to realize that 
Belgium by admitting the German Army would 
in effect be declaring war upon France, and that 
even the almighty Kaiser could not at that 
moment have protected Belgium's western 
frontier from the hostile onslaught which France 
woiild have been justified in making. But 
in all the world, except Germany, the heroism 
of Belgium was worthily c^^knowledged, and 
the newspaper headlines of " Gallant Little 
Belgium '* in every leuiguage must have 
gladdened the eyes of Belgian exiles, who were, of 
course, not unaware how often in the past the 
phrase " les braves beiges ** had been used in 
irony. Thus time brings its revenges and tectches 
mankind that in the issue between right and 
wrong the strong are still liable to be humbiod 
by the weak. 
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These considerations rendered it difficult for 
contemporary onlookers to appreciate the kind of 
courage— moral courage of a high order — ^which 
the Belgian commander displayed in deliberately 
depriving himself of the chance of winning 
further glory, in order that he might not imperil 
the success of the war drama as a whole by 
over-acting the minor peurt which had been 
assigned to him. 

For, when the psychological moment had 
arrived when, in General Leman's cool judgment, 
it was time to abandon Li^ge as a stronghold 
and use it merely as a place (Tarrit, he had sent 
bcM^k his 40,000 men to their place in the 
Belgian field army, remaining himself as 
Military Governor of Li^ge in order to co- 
ordinate the defence of the forts as much as 
possible and to exercise moral influence v^pon 
the garrison. This is the explanation of his 
decision given by himself in a pathetic 
letter written from captivity to his master, 
the King of the Belgieuis, narrating how 
the Fort Loncin, where he had established 
his headquarters when the town of Lidge had 



been occupied by the Germans, was blown 
up, " the greater part of the garrison being 
buried under the ruins." The lett^v 
continues : — 

'* That I did not lose my life in that 
catastrophe is due to the fact that my escort, 
composed of Commandant Collard, a sub-officer 
of infantry, who has imdoubtedly perished, the 
gendarme Thevenin, and my two orderlies, 
Vanden Bossche and Jos Lecocq, drew me from 
a position of danger where I was being 
asphyxiated by gas from the exploded 
powder. I was carried into a trench, where a 
Grerman capteun named Griison gave me drink, 
after which I was made prisoner and taken to 
Liege in an ambulance. 

*' I am convinced that the honour of our arms 
has been sustedned. I have not surrendered 
either the fortress or the forts. Deign, Sire, to 
pardon any defects in this letter. I am physically 
shattered by the explosion of Loncin. In Ger- 
many, whither I am proceeding, my thoughts 
will be, as they have ever been, of Belgium and 
the King. I would willingly have given my 
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life the better to serve them, but death was 
denied me.** 

It would scarcely be possible to add a more 
illuminating conmienteuy to this simple, 
soldierly letter than the following testimony of 
a Grerman officer : — 

" General Leman*8 defence of Li^ge com- 
bined all that is noble, all that is tragic. 

** As long as possible he inspected the forts 
daily to see everything wjts in order. By a 
piece of falling masonry, dislodged by ovir guns, 
both General Leman*s legs were crushed. 
Undaunted he visited the forts in an auto- 
mobile. Fort Chaudfontaine was destroyed by 
a German shell dropping in the magazine. In 
the strong Fort Loncin General Leman decided 
to hold his ground or die. 

** When the end wcw inevitable the Belgians 
disabled the last three guns and exploded the 
supply of shells kept by the guns in readiness. 
Before this General Leman destroyed all 
plans, maps, emd papers relating to the de- 
fences. The food supplies were also de- 
stroyed. With about 100 men General Leman 
attempted to retire to another fort, but we had 
cut off their retreat. By this time our heaviest 
gims were in position, emd a well-pleu;ed shell 
tore through the cracked and battered masonry 
and exploded in the main magazine. With a 



thimderous crash the mighty walls of the fort 
fell. Pieces of stone and concrete 25 cubic 
metres in size were hurled into the air. When 
the dust and fumes passed away we stormed the 
fort CM^ross groimd literally strewn with the 
bodies of the troops who had gone out to storm 
the fort and never returned. All the men in 
the fort were wounded, and most were uncon- 
scious. A corporal with one arm shattered 
valiantly tried to drive us back by firing his 
rifle. Buried in the ddbris and pinned beneath 
a mc»sive beam was General Leman. 

'' * Respectez le g^^al, il est mort,* said 
an aide-de-c€unp. 

" With gentleness and care, which showed 
they respected the man who had resisted them 
so valiantly and stubbornly, our infantry re« 
leased the general's woimded form and carried 
him away. We thought him dead, but he re- 
covered consciousness, and, looking rounds 
said, * It is as it is. The men fought vcdiantly/ 
and then, turning to us, added, * Put in your 
dispatches that I was imconscious.* 

'' We brought him to our commander, General 
von Emmich, cmd the two generals saluted. 
We tried to speak words of comfort, but he 
was silent — ^he is known as the silent generaL 
'I was unconscious. Be sure and put that in 
your dispatches.* More he would npti^3x^^Q[^ 
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** Extending his hand, our commander scud, 
* General, you have gallantly and nobly held 
your forts.' General Leman replied, * I thank 
you. Our troops have lived up to their repu- 
tations.' With a smile he added, ' Wcff is not 
like manoeuvres ' — a reference to the fact that 
General von Emmich w€U recently with General 
Leman during the Belgian manoeuvres. Then, 
unbuckling his sword, General Leman tendered 
it to General von Emmich. * No,' replied the 
German commander, with a bow ; ' keep your 
sword. To have crossed swords with you hew 
been an honour,' and the fire in General Leman's 
eye was dimmed by a tear." 

Meuiy similar authentic cases were recorded 
during the war of Germans, both officers and 
men, behaving with true chivalry and kindness 
to French, British, and Belgian woimded and 
prisoners. If only this had been the guiding 
spirit of their conduct in general I 

Jik the foregoing, however, we are anticipating 
the finale of the last chapter of the glorious 
story of the defence of Liege. The forts, bereft 
of support from the Belgian Army in the field, 
with the city and ancient citadel which they 
were designed to protect in ruins, with an 
insolent enemy in occupation lording it over the 
trembling populace — ^the forts maintained their 



gallcmt resist€uice, the Military Governor, shut 
up in one of them, continiung to exercise, so far 
as was possible, his moral influence upon the 
scattered geurison. 

This was the position of ciffairs from the 
night of August 7 onwards, for Liege was then 
closely invested by the Germans and all com- 
munication between the forts and the outer 
world was completely cut off. They were, 
however, still intact, and, being well supplied 
with food and ammunition, they were expected 
to hold out for a long time. 

At the same time the Belgian field force 
which had taken so brillicmt a pcurt in the de- 
fence, including the Third Division and the 
Fifth Brigade, had joined the headquarters of 
the Belgian Army, .when it was reviewed by 
King Albert, who congratulated all ranks upon 
their achievement. The Tsar fdso telegraphe^T 
to the King cm expression of his sincere admira- 
tion for the vedicmt Belgicm Army euid his best 
wishes for their success in this ** heroic struggle 
for the independence of the coimtry." 

In the circumstances it was perhpps inevitable 
that the General Staff of the Belgian Army 
should have overrated the tactical value of the 
success which had been achieved ; euid on the 
night of August 9 the official announcement was 
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made that " the offensive movements of the 
enemy had been completely stopped '* cmd that 
the French and Belgian Armies would " take 
offensive action simultaneously in accord- 
ance with their concerted plans." If, at 
this time, offensive action w£« recdly con- 
templated by the Allies, it must have been 
through lack of perspective, because the 
losses suffered by the three army corps which had 
assaulted Liege, heavy as they were, were mere 
trifles compared with the price which Grermany 
was prepared to pay on the spot for a rapid 
advance through Belgium upon France. 

This more serious note in the struggle had 
been emphasized in the deep tones of the big 
guns which had arrived at last and began to 
speak to the Liege forts in a way that there 
was no misunderstanding. These heavy siege 
guns were supposed by Messrs. Krupp and their 
patrons the German Wfla* Department to be 
the last word in modem artillery, and their 
existence had been a jealously-guarded secret 
for *' der Tag." It must be admitted, too, 
that they were a secret worth keeping ; for the 
havoc which they wrought in the forts of 
Liege was terrible and insupportable. From 
that day — since the relief of Liege by any 
adequate force w€W not possible— the question 
whether the forts should surrender or be 
destroyed was only a question of the com- 
parative endurance of steel and concrete on 
the one hand and of flesh and blood on the other. 
To the everlasting honour of the Belgians be 



it recorded that the indomitable courage of 
the garrison of Liege outlasted the strength of 
the shattered cupolas. 

Perhaps we cannot more fitly close this 
blood-stained but glorious chapter in the history 
of Belgium better than by quoting from the 
measured utterances of leading British states- 
men in the two Houses of P6a>liament on 
August 27. 

In the House of Commons the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, rising to propose a resolu- 
tion of sympathy cmd gratitude to the Belgian 
Government and the gallant Belgian . nation* 
said : — 

" The defence of Lidge (cheers) will always be 
the theme of one of the most inspiring chapters 
in the annals of liberty. The Belgians have won 
for themselves the immortal glory which belongs 
to a people who prefer freedom to ease, to 
security, even to life itself. We are proud of 
their alliance and their friendship." (Cheers.) 

He was immediately followed by Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Leader of the Opposition, who S€ud : — 

" Belgium hew deserved well of the world. 
She has added another to the long list of great 
deeds which have been done by the heroic 
patriotism of small nations." 

As further proof of the solidarity of the British 
in their admiration of Belgieui pluck and prowess, 
Mr. Redmond, the leader of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, said that there was no sacrifico 
which the Irish would not willingly make on 
behalf of Belgium. ^^ j 
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In the House of Lords Lord Crewe, on behalf 
of the Government, and Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking for the Unionist majority, expressed 
dmilar sentiments ; and the former uttered a 
solemn warning to Grermany with reg6a>d to the 
atrocities committed by her troops at Liege. 
*' I do venture to declare,*' he said, ** that any 
nation that so conducts itself pays, soon or late, 
and pays to the uttermost farthing." 

With the British nation it had already become 
a serious resolve to see that farthing paid. 

The story of Liege leaves us with a sense 
of having witnessed a drama complete in 
its theme and glorious in its motif. And the 
glamour of it seemed to ennoble every contem- 
porary reference to its circumstances. At 
Dublin, on September 25, 1914, the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, expressed in 
measured words no more than the heart-feeling 
of every man in his vast ^ud^ence when he said 
that the indomitable resistance of the Belgians 
'* proved to the world that ideas which cannot be 
weighed or measured by any material calculus 
can still inspire and dominate mankind.'* 
These are not the words in which the man in the 
street would have clothed the thought. He 
would have been content to say : — *' Belgium is 
in the right and, by Ood, we'll see her through ! " 
There co^ times when an expletive becomes 
dignified as the very spirit of a sentence ; and 



this was one of them. The words italicized in 
the supposititious sentence above, common as it 
may seem, were the national British expression 
of the '* ideas " which still dominate mankind, 
in spite of Kaisers. Belgium was *' right " 
and " by God " we would see her through. 
That was the idea. 

Mr. Asquith rose to the level of that idea. So 
did Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; so did Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; so did all the other Ministers in their 
degrees euid eu;cording to their abilities. So did 
the leaders of the Opposition. So did the Irish 
Nationalists and the Ulstermen, lately so ready 
to fly at one euiother's throats. So did the 
Boers and the British, not long ago deadly 
foes and until then mostly suspicious of esLch 
other*s motives. So did Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand. So did all the diverse reuses 
with j coring creeds which compose Brit€un's 
most magnificent heritage, the loyal Indian 
Empire. So did all our Crown colonies. So did 
all our Allies and our friends in other Icinds. 

Nor did Mr. Asquith overstate the case when 
he sckid that by establishing this idea Belgium 
had done more than change the whole face of 
the German campaign. Even the tremendous 
political results of the war were not so importcmt 
as this new unity of mankind in defence of the 
Bight. It is not a coincidence that throughout 




AN ll-in. GERMAN MORTAR. 
Tbis is the barrel section on a special carriage for transport^^^ [Rscard fmu 
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Britain the war period was marked by an 
amazing absence of crime. There may seem 
to be no direct antagonism between a scheme of 
world-war hatched at Potsdam and a burglary 
planned in Whitechapel. But many a burglar, 
moved to honest indignation by the Grerman 
outrage, enlisted as a soldier or found some 
other way to declare himself on the side of the 
Bight ; and thus many pohce were set free to 
protect the nation's interests, instead of watching 
the criminals. 

And what happened in Britain occurred in 
varying degress throughout the civilized world. 
Men became better. This is what Belgiiun did 
for the world ; cmd it was a service for which 
mankind can never sufficiently theuik her. 
The crisis was one towards which the civilized 
world had been inevitably advancing for many 
years ; and to the historian of the distant 
future the era of 1914 will still stand out as a ' 
great landmark, for a companion to which his 
rye may even travel down the long perspective 
©f centuries to that time when Christ precu^hed 
" peace on earlh and goodwill towards men " — 
the idea which, to repeat Mr. Asquith's phrase, 
"still dominates mankind." That in most 
spheres of human activity it h€W seemed little 
more than cm " idea," o& far removed from 
daily practice in individual as in international 
life, has been due to the stress of the persistent 



struggle for existence. The ** idea " was in 
every heart ; but the pressure of necessity 
controlled every brain, and the brain was, 
almost alwa3^, the working partner. 

And out of the struggle for existence en- 
gineered by the brain Oiroae the curmed might 
of the German Empire, a gigantic organism 
deliberately constructed in every detail upon 
theories of hard science. Christ's ** idea " 
had no place in this ; although even in 
German dreams it asserted itself as the final 
ambition — a world-peace of goodwill and 
content under the sheltering wings of the 
Prussian eagle. 

Thus the real question at issue was whether 
or not Christ's teaching should definitely be 
shelved until Germany, after subduing the 
world, had time to attend to it. It would 
have been difficult, cmd rightly so, to per- 
suade the British nation that so plain an 
issue was involved in the quarrel between 
Servia and Austria, or between Austria and 
Russia, or Germany and Russia, or even Ger- 
many and France. Treaty obligations might 
have compelled the British Government to 
declare weur against Germany under conditions 
which did not apparently involve this issue ; 
for treaties are enteuigling things which some- 
times drag a nation in the direction whither it 
hould not go. 
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Whether we should necessarily have been 
embroiled in a wfla* between Grermany and France 
would have depended upon circumstances ; and 
f the Kaiser had realized that the British Empire 
would go hecMilong into war for the ** idea " of 
which Mr. Asquith spoke at Dublin, his diplo- 
mats might have been adroit enough to shift the 
rupture with Frcuice on to ground where the 
* idea *' had no place. But the fc^^t was that 
the German mind, having itself shelved the 
" idea " — that the Right must prevail by the wil 
of God — did not conceive that it could still be 
the mainspring of British policy, nay, more, that 
it should, as Mr. Asquith said at Dublin, " still 
dominate mankind.*' So the German, claiming 
to be a superman, did not trouble himself to be 
adroit in diplomacy. ** Finesse and scruples," 
he said — in action, if not in words — " for weaker 
folk ; for me the mailed fist and the big batta- 
lions — and the big guns." So the German deli- 
berately embarked upon his course 'of w€ur by 
committing a wrong — by outraging the neutra- 
lity of a little State which he had pledged his 
honour to protect. His lofty excuse to God and 
his own conscience was that he would make it bX\. 
right afterw£irds. " I shall defy God now," he 
said, *' in order to win this war easily by a dis- 
honourable trick, and then, when I have won the 
war and all Europe is at my feet, I shall con- 
descend to make amends to poor little Belgium 
who will then be my grateful slave." From 
this mad dream he had a rude awakening at 
Liege. 

And in describing the German's dream of 
tretkchery and conquest as " mtwi," we are not 
going beyond the feu;ts of the case. " Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat " — " Whom 
God decides to ruin He first makes mad " — 
is the ancient Christian form of a still more 
ancient classic proverb, founded — ^like our own 
simple old proverb, " Pride goeth before a fall " 
— ^upon the immemorial theme of the oldest 
Greek tragedies in which Nemesis always waited 
grimly upon the insolence (iJ/Jpti) of trium- 



phjtnt tyrants. This was the ailment of the 
German. He was too swelled with pride in the 
Teuton " thoroughness " of his own prepara 
tions for the conquest of the world in peace and 
war to be able to give way to the " rights " of 
little peoples. He would look into the matter 
after he had finished his conquest. Belgium and 
Britain — and God — must wait until then 
These may not be the ex€wt words which the 
German Government used, but they convey 
no exaggeration in fctct of the attitude which 
that Government adopted. It had quite 
forgotten the idea which still inspires and 
dominates mankind— the idea that in defending 
the Right we fight on the side of God. 

Thus the German, who deliberately omitted 
the Right from his scheme of world-conquest, 
unconsciously did greater service for the Right 
than any philanthropist could have conceived 
in his wildest dreams. 

" It is my Imperial and Royal intent ion,'* 
said the Kaiser in effect on August 3, 1914, 
** to give consideration to the wishes of God 
with regard to Belgium when I shall have 
executed my Imperial and Royal will with 
regard to France and the pestilent and con- 
temptible English." As a foreigner his Imperial 
and Royal Majesty was not to be blamed for 
failing to observe that, besides the English, 
there were Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Canadian, 
Australian, South African, Indian, and many 
other contingents concerned in the offence of 
ls8e majesU which he so much resented. Even 
those natives in South Africa who are wisely 
prohibited from carrying arms had petitioned 
the Government that they might be allowed to 
** throw a few stones " at the Germans ! 

The Kaiser did not dream of the magnificent 
work which he W£is doing ; how he was welding 
the Empire upon which the sun never sets 
into a single active organism for the good of 
the world and to the glory of God. He was 
thinking only of Germany as typified in its 
Supreme War Lord, himself. 
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